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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THE 
ENGLISH LANDLORD. 

It is now some thirty years since I began to interest myself 
in economic history, under the converging influence of three very 
different men—Stubbs, Toynbee, and Schmoller. And, looking 
back, I am conscious of a great change in the academic atmo- 
sphere. I should not like to speak for Germany or France or 
Russia, or the other countries of the European continent; but 
for England and America this much can safely be said: that 
the study of specifically economic history is no longer an 
individual eccentricity, calling almost for apology; it is now a 
recognised and respectable scholarly pursuit. And this is 
evidenced by a circumstance the very mention of which may 
cause our foreign friends to smile, but which is quite significant 
in British circumstances: economic history has been given a 
place in our university examinations. At the Universities of 
Cambridge and London, and at most of the newer Universities, 
examination papers are every year set in the subject, and some 
hundreds of students do their best to answer them. Con- 
sequently there is now something like an academic career opening 
before scholars who devote themselves to this particular study. 

But there is another and perhaps as significant a sign of 
the times, about which our foreign friends may like to be 
informed. During the last few years there has come into exist- 
ence in Great Britain an extensive organisation called the 
Workers’ Educational Association. It is an association of trade 
unions, co-operative societies, adult schools, and other working- 
class bodies, in alliance with the universities, to provide for work- 
ing men and women an education worthy of citizens. The expenses 

1 Presidential Address at the Economic History Section of the International 
Congress of Historical Studies in London, April 3, 1913. 
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are met, in large measure, by grants from the Board of Education, 
i.e., from the general taxation of the country. Now it is a 
remarkable fact that the subject most generally studied by these 
classes of working people is Economic History. Out of some 
102 systematic courses of lectures and tutorial classes in the 
session 1911-12, almost half, viz., 49, were on Economic History. 
Economics or Economic Theory came far behind, with 29; and 
no other subject brought together more than four or five classes. 
In many cases the classes proceed, in a subsequent year, from 
economic history to economic theory; in others they advance 
from a more general to a more intensive study of economic 
history itself, or go on to some other aspect of history—for 
instance, the constitutional. 

This noteworthy state of affairs would seem to have arisen, at 
the outset, partly from accident, and partly from the free choice 
of the working men responsible for the first “tutorial classes.” 
What these working men wanted was, naturally, some light on 
the pressing social problems of the day; but they felt, as one 
of them has told me, that to approach them historically would 
give ‘“‘a sense of proportion and perspective,” and would make 
it easier to tackle more controversial questions afterwards in an 
unpartisan spirit. The example thus set has since been fol- 
lowed, ‘simply because the policy has justified itself in experi- 
ence. It would seem, also, that by many working men economic 
history has been welcomed not only as a preparation for political 
economy, but also for its own sake: because it seems to come 
nearer to answering the questions in which they are interested 
than the particular kind of economic theory that is presented to 
them by most English economists. 

The serious study of economic questions, whether historically 
or not, by the élite of the working classes is bound to have large 
consequences. So far the Workers’ Educational Association has 
been able without difficulty to maintain an independent and 
unpartisan position. In this respect it has been more fortunate 
than the only contemporary working-class educational movement 
with which, for extent, it can be compared, namely, the network 
of popular lecture courses organised in Germany by the Socialist 
party. The educational work of the German Socialist party— 
and by that I mean not so much its propagandist activity, which 
naturally stands in the forefront, as its zeal to awaken working 
men and women to intellectual interests generally, whether 
through natural science or art or history—this work has hardly 
attracted as much attention as it deserves. Yet party zeal is 
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hardly separable from party narrowness; and the Workers’ 
Educational Association gains something from its freedom from 
entangling connections. 

All this increasing attention to economic history, alike in 
working class and in undergraduate circles, makes it imperative 
there should go on, side by side with it, the keenest and most 
critical scientific research in every part of the field. The danger 
of over-hasty formulation, the danger of undue emphasis on 
particular facts, are certainly not less in these days of social 
politics than they were in the days when ecclesiastical history, or 
in those later days when constitutional history, led the way 
in becoming a subject for specialised teaching. Quis custodiet, 
it may be objected, custodes ipsos? Professors themselves have 
their bias and their passions, the more dangerous because they 
are commonly unconscious. We greatly deceive ourselves if we 
suppose that historical, political, legal, and economic subjects 
attract attention, even in our calmest seats of learning, merely 
on account of, or in proportion to, their scientific sociological 
interest ; that the typical scholar is objective and detached from 
contemporary motives. As a matter of fact, the bulk of the 
important work done at the universities in these fields has 
always been inspired by interest in the problems of the day ; and 
“tendency” is only a matter of degree. So far as a remedy is 
possible, it is to be sought in a consciousness of the danger. 
The way to overcome bias is to realise what our own individual 
bias is likely to be, and to suspect ourselves accordingly. Help 
also will be given by a multiplication of investigators, so that no 
dubious conclusion shall long remain uncriticised by a brother 
scholar of differing “tendency.” And if the critic comes from 
another nationality, there is even more chance that he will see 
the common subject-matter with fresher eyes, and eyes that, if 
prejudiced at all, are prejudiced in a different direction. 

This thought brings me to a theme on which it may not be 
inappropriate that 1 should dwell for a few minutes on this 
occasion: the strikingly international character of recent inves- 
tigation in this particular subject. It is surprising how large a 
part of the best work—certainly this is true of English economic 
history—has proceeded from foreign scholars. This has been 
the result of their essentially practical purpose. They have 
turned with interest to the social history of a land not their own 
because it preceded their country in its development, and might 
therefore indicate dangers to avoid or precedents to follow. Thus 
Marx and Brentano and Held and Schulze-Giavernitz and Levy 
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have examined the industrial history of England, because Eng- 
land preceded Germany in passing through “the Industrial 
Revolution.” And while Germans have led the way in the 
scrutiny of manufacturing development, Russian scholars, in 
more recent days, have thrown themselves with eagerness upon 
agrarian history. I need but mention such names as Karéiew and 
Loutchisky and Kovalevsky for their French inquiries, Vino- 
gradoff and Savine for their English. The obvious reason is that 
Russia has been confronted of late with the prospect of a vast 
agrarian fransformation, and her patriotic scholars crave for every 
possible glimmer of light upon their path that the experience of 
other countries can be made to furnish. That they may find such 
light we must all hope; but, in any case, their keen curiosity 
is of great service to the history of the countries they turn their 
attention to. 


I am aware I am entering upon a somewhat perilous topic if 
I attempt now to illustrate the international character of our 
study from a subject that engages just now a good deal of atten- 
tion in this country, viz., the ownership and tenure of land. I 
realise that the whole group of problems which it includes is still 
full of obscurities; but it may be possible to state the present 
position of historical investigation in a way to command the assent 
of scholars. In what I shall have to say I shall have England 
chiefly in mind. But it is certain that in the Middle Ages there 
was a substantial similarity of social conditions over a large part 
of Western Europe; and it is from that fact, as we shall see, 
that we get sometimes the greatest assistance and sometimes the 
greatest hindrance in our inquiries. 

It is evident, to begin with, that the historian of English land 
has no longer the same clear and well-defined starting-place as 
his predecessor set out from, forty years ago. Then the historian 
could assume that he knew with what conditions the development 
began at the outset of English history, as surely as he knew in 
what conditions it has ended; his task was to fill in the inter- 
mediate stages. What that starting-place was it is hardly neces- 
sary that I should give time to describing: it was “the farmer 
commonwealths,” displayed with all the emotion of admiration in 
the opening pages of Green, and clearly discernible beneath the 
cautious phrases of Stubbs. These occupied the centre of the 
picture: differences of rank and wealth and status all fell into a 
dim and easily-forgotten background; and the problems for the 
historian were conceived to be these: how did the freeman sink 
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into serfdom ; how did landowning communities fall into subjec- 
tion to manorial lords? 

Now it is significant that nothing of all this had suggested 
itself to English historians so long as they confined themselves to 
English evidence; no trace of it is to be found, for instance, in 
the pages of Hallam. It was imported into English history by 
Kemble, as a result of his German studies: he assumed, with 
entire good faith, that what was apparently proved for Teutons 
at home must have existed among Teutonic peoples in Britain, 
and he looked round for English evidence which would fit into 
the construction. It was imported again, and with more 
authority, by Stubbs. No one can look at the footnotes of his 
earlier chapters without seeing that he builds on the foundations 
assumed to be laid for Germany by Maurer and Waitz. 

The reputation of German scholarship was deservedly so high 
that, so long as German historians were unanimous, no criticism 
from outside carried much weight. And for a time the Maurer- 
Waitz tradition went on establishing itself only the more im- 
posingly, in the economic histories of Inama and Lamprecht, and 
in the legal history of Brunner. The acute criticism by Fustel 
of the whole range of Roman, Merovingian, and Carolingian 
evidence, the essays of Denman Ross, the realistic treatment of 
the English material by Seebohm, were alike waived on one side. 
Instead of asking how room was to be found in the picture for the 
facts called attention to by Fustel and Seebohm, it was common 
to characterise these scholars summarily as isolated advocates of 
a rival theory—the theory that the manor grew out of the Roman 
country estate. And the more we realised from Hanssen and 
Meitzen and from Seebohm himself the system of cultivation in 
the Middle Ages, with its open fields and intermixed holdings and 
rotation of crops and common pasture, the more obvious it seemed 
that the Roman villa could hardly by itself account for Grundherr- 
schaft, seigneurie, and manor. 

No fresh advance was possible until a new movement took 
place among German scholars themselves. It is notorious that 
since 1896 such a movement has made its appearance. I need but 
mention the names of Hildebrand and Wittich and Knapp. ‘These 
writers have compelled a reconsideration of the accepted inter- 
pretation of Tacitus and the Barbarian laws and the early land 
charters and the capitularies. Moreover, it is no longer plausible 
to say that the Waitz-Brunner interpretation of the period A.D. 
400-800 must be correct, inasmuch as it fits in with their inter- 
pretation of the period a.p. 800-1000; since Dopsch is now 
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showing the extreme insecurity of some of the apparently most 
firmly established propositions even as to Carolingian institutions. 

The authors I have just named are by no means as yet in 
possession of the field; the old positions are still being defended ; 
and we must certainly not be in a hurry to proclaim any large 
new generalisations. If I venture to sum up what seem to me 
the conclusions suggested so far, it is only in the most tentative 
way. They would be these: That from the earliest historical 
times, in Gaul and Germany, very much land was owned indi- 
vidually, and that wealth on the one side and slavery and personal 
dependence on the other were always very important factors in 
the situation; that in Neustria and the other more completely 
Romanised parts of the Celto-Germanic world, the Roman villa 
was very generally one of the main elements, perhaps the 
dominant element, in the development; and that the seigneurial 
structure of the western side of the Carolingian Empire had a 
considerable influence on the somewhat subsequent development 
of the eastern side; that, even in Germany, communal owner- 
ship of land was never a fundamental or generally pervasive social 
institution; that there was something very much like large 
private estates, worked by dependents and slaves, from the very 
earliest days of Teutonic settlement; and that “the common 
freeman,” though probably in a sense the basis of the legal system, 
was neither so peasant-like, nor so uniform, nor so communal, 
as we used to suppose. There is much to be done before the 
different parts of the puzzle can be satisfactorily fitted together ; 
possibly there were large differences, not only as between Neustria 
and Austrasia, but also within the purely German territory itself. 
Moreover, the whole specifically agricultural side—the inter- 
mixed strips and all they involve—has still to be brought into 
relation to the legal side of the problem. We cannot fail to be 
struck by its omission even in so substantial a treatise on the 
lines of Fustel as that of Sée. As to England, I am afraid that, 
in spite of the labours of Maitland and Vinogradoff, we must wait 
for the solution of our local problem until a solution has been 
reached of the larger Continental problem. But this much is 
already highly probable, viz., that we shall not find anything that 
can fairly be called a general communal system of landowning, 
combined with a substantial equality among the majority of 
the people, under conditions of settled agriculture. To find it 
in any sense we shall have to go back to an earlier and “tribal ” 
condition ; if, indeed, we shall find it there. 

For some time to come it will probably be advisable for 
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economic historians, in their popular expositions of agrarian 
development, to content themselves with starting with the manor 
(Grundherrschaft, seigneurie) as we find it over a large part of 
England, France, and Germany in, let us say, the thirteenth 
century, without committing themselves to any very confident 
assertions as to how it came into existence. It is true we have 
been warned by Maitland not to speak too freely of the “typical ” 
or “normal” manor; he has pointed out how rich a diversity of 
conditions is to be found existing contemporaneously even among 
English villages and hamlets, so that it is not at all difficult to 
find abundant cases quite irreconcilable with each of our usual 
generalisations. Yet certain features are so commonly found in 
medieval village life—features sufficiently indicated by such terms 
as demesne and yardland (hufe) and week work—as to be typical 
of the greater part of rural existence over a large portion of 
Western Europe. Everywhere half or more of the tilled land was 
in the hands of small peasant cultivators. The terms on which 
most of them occupied their holdings were, indeed, onerous ; and 
we must take care not to depict their condition in colours too rosy. 
Yet there they were, alike in Central and Northern France, in 
Southern and Middle England, in Western and Central Germany. 
But to-day we find, of course, by no means the same uniformity 
on comparing the three countries. Over a large part of Germany 
and France the place of the serf cultivators of the Middle Ages 
has been taken by peasant proprietors. Agricultural statistics are 
everywhere curiously defective ; but it is pretty safe to say that in 
France somewhere about one-half, and in Germany about two- 
thirds of the land is now in the hands of peasant proprietors. 
Such large properties as are now found in France seem to be 
pretty widely distributed over the whole country ; in Germany, on 
the other hand, there are considerable provinces, such as Bavaria, 
where there are practically, over great stretches of territory, no 
large properties at all. But when we pass over to England we 
find to-day exceedingly few peasant properties. The great bulk of 
the English land belongs to large landowners, not cultivating 
their land themselves or through a bailiff, as is the usual practice 
with such large landowners as there may be in Germany or 
France, but letting out almost all of it to comparatively large 
tenant farmers, who employ agricultural labourers dependent on 
wages. The question to which I now turn is the explanation of 
this striking singularity in English development. 

I do not propose to estimate the relative merits of the English 
and Continental systems. It is noticeable that writers on agri- 
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cultural economics in Germany usually assume that a system of 
peasant proprietorship—especially when it is so diversified that 
the landless labourer, if he exists at all, has a good chance of 
rising to be a small landowner himself—is obviously the more 
desirable, on general social grounds; though they throw in, by 
way of concession, the observation that a certain number of large 
landowners may possibly be of use in leading the way in the 
improvement of agricultural methods. Writers in England are 
wont to take the opposite point of view: to assume that the 
English system is the better as regards economy of agricultural 
production ; though they in their turn may throw in an observa- 
tion, by way of concession, as to the social benefits of peasant 
proprietorship. I leave all these questions on one side, and confine 
myself to the purely historical problem, how the difference between 
England and the Continent actually came about. 

On the external facts of the development in England we are 
much better informed to-day than we were even twenty years 
ago. The works, for the earlier centuries, of Page and Gay and 
Savine and Tawney; for the later centuries, of Hasbach, Slater, 
Johnson, Prothero, Gonner, and the Hammonds have made 
tolerably clear almost every one of the processes involved. The 
first two of the names I have recited—Page and Gay—are 
American scholars; the third, Savine, a Russian scholar; and the 
large positive additions these three have made to our knowledge 
illustrate what I have already said as to the value of a foreigner’s 
freshness of vision. Thanks to these, and to the others I have 
mentioned, while there are still some outstanding obscurities as 
to copyhold and leasehold, in the main we know what happened. 
We must agree with recent writers in describing the modern 
reorganisation of rural England on the lines with which we are 
now familiar as the work of “the governing class that ruled 
England during the last century of the old régime.” We might add 
that this class commonly believed that what was for their personal 
advantage was also for the advantage of the community ; that by 
far the greater part of the rearrangement of ownership and tenure 
took place under legal forms ; that it involved on the part of ‘“‘the 
governing class” both enterprise and expenditure ; and that the 
more obviously injured interests received some pecuniary or other 
compensation. Whatever additions, however, we may think fit to 
make, it is still true that it was “the governing class” that was 
responsible. But this is no answer to the question why it was 
in England that this singular transformation took place. For, at 
the period from which we start, other countries had an upper class 
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of much the same sort as England; and there is no reason to 
believe that the English upper class was by nature either more 
selfish or more enterprising. 

Let us see if any light is cast upon the matter by the experi- 
ence of other countries. And let us begin with the explanation 
of the introduction of the present English system which seems to 
lie on the surface. No one can read eighteenth-century history 
without being continually reminded of the widespread zeal in 
England among the upper classes for the improvement of agri- 
cultural methods. We learn all about Arthur Young, his eulogy 
of “spirited” landowners, and his abhorrence of open fields and 
commons. But when these facts are adduced to “explain” the 
English development, it should at once occur to us that there was 
a precisely similar movement in France, the same enthusiasm for 
agricultural science, the same formation of agricultural societies. 
In France, as in England, it was deemed enlightened in govern- 
mental circles to abolish common rights and carry through enclo- 
sures; and the French edicts for these purposes were the direct 
outcome of the representations of the agricultural societies. Yet 
the “agronomes” had nothing like the same influence in France 
as is sometimes ascribed to them in England. 

Writers who have gone beyond this first and most plausible 
explanation have sometimes been inclined to lay stress on the 
influence of the economists, at any rate on the final stages of the 
movement in England. With the one striking exception of John 
Mill, the economists of the first half of last century favoured both 
large ownership and large farming. We know how Bentham 
“thought the spectacle of an enclosure one of the most reassuring 
of all the evidences of improvement and happiness”; we know 
how McCulloch described the agricultural system of his day as 
“the powerful spring which has contributed more perhaps than 
any other to carry our commercial and manufacturing prosperity 
to its present unexampled height,” and how he warned the people 
of his generation not to give “the smallest countenance to any 
scheme either for dividing estates or for building cottages on 
wastes’; we may recall how Porter, the statistician of Free 
Trade, condemned Goldsmith off-hand for “so ignorantly ” 
deploring the disappearance of the peasantry. Such encourage- 
ment from the economists in one generation, like the encourage- 
ment from the agronomes in the preceding generation, must have 
given additional momentum to the forces of change: a modest 
landowner, who took his economics from its accredited exponents, 
would carry through enclosures and buy out small owners and 
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put farms together with a glow of moral satisfaction. And yet 
we can attribute as little primary importance to Political Economy 
as to Agricultural Science ; for the plain reason that its voice was 
heard as distinctly and much earlier in France. It was, I 
need hardly say, the French Economistes of the eighteenth 
century who supplied the postulates and sketched the ground-plan 
of the later orthodox Political Economy of England : and one of 
the services of the Russian scholar Karéiew has been to remind his 
readers that the whole trend of thought of the Economistes was 
opposed to peasant farming. Quesnay, in his famous Mazims, 
had laid down that “lands devoted to corn crops should be brought 
together, as far as possible, in large farms, managed by well-to-do 
agriculturists,” since “it is not so much men as capital that 
needs to be attracted to the country.” The tripartite division of 
the agricultural population into landlords, capitalist tenant- 
farmers and wage-earning labourers, which we find assumed by 
Adam Smith and Ricardo, and which we are wont to explain as 
the unconscious reflex of contemporary conditions, appears just as 
clearly in the much-read writings of the Economistes. There it 
is presented as the obviously best arrangement, inasmuch as 
it promoted the greatest net produce : and this was at a time when 
the large tenant-farmer, though here and there he could be found, 
was by no means so characteristic of France as he was fast be- 
coming of this country. When the princes of Savoy were carrying 
through that expropriation of the seigneurs which afterwards 
served as a potent example for France, “physiocratic”” argument 
did what little it could to stay their hands. Read the Reflections 
of the “godlike ” Turgot, with their dogmatic assertion of the need 
for “‘capitalistes entrepreneurs de culture,” and of the parallelism 
of manufacture and agriculture, both requiring the separation of 
“entrepreneurs” from “simples salariés”; and one will realise 
that the essential principles of English “high-farming” received 
their earliest and quite conscious formulation not in England but 
in France. And yet, again, the doctrine had obviously nothing 
like the same effect in France as might plausibly be attributed to 
it in England. 

The explanation of the difference between England and other 
countries is sometimes sought for in heroic acts of continental 
legislation. In particular, two episodes have engaged admiring 
attention : the land legislaticn of the French Revolution and the 
legislation in Germany of Stein and Hardenberg. But as to 
France, recent research has confirmed in substance the view of 
de Tocqueville, and has shown that the Revolution made no funda- 
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mental material change in the general position of affairs. The 
long and heated controversy on the subject finds its explanation 
in the ambiguous word “proprietor.” Probably not much more 
land was held after the Revolution by peasant “proprietors ” than 
was held before by “‘censitaires” and other classes of customary 
tenants under their respective sergneurs. Their position was sub- 
stantially the same—with all the complicated technical and 
practical diversities and obscurities—as that of copyholders in 
England. Who was the “owner” of their land was a question 
which could not have been answered in the feudal ages in the 
modern sense, since ownership in the modern sense did not 
generally exist. The seigneur himself in legal theory was a 
“tenant” of the land, holding it of the King or of some other 
superior lord. But when the feudal theory died away, and it came 
to be held that there must somewhere be an “owner” for each 
piece of land, the question who owned the censitaire’s or copy- 
holder’s land might be answered in two opposite ways. Owner- 
ship might be said to be vested in the lord, subject to the rights 
of the censitaire, or in the censitaire, subject to the rights of the 
lord. If we take the former view—possibly the view most gener- 
ally current among lawyers—the French Revolution, by abolish- 
ing the lord’s claim to certain dues, converted tenancy into owner- 
ship, and so created peasant proprietorship. But the latter view 
was so natural even before the Revolution that those censitaires 
who could not be dispossessed so long as they paid their dues, and 
who could dispose of their holdings practically as they pleased— 
and of these there were many—were already commonly spoken of, 
in popular parlance, in administrative reports and even in some 
of the law books, as “proprietors.” The rough-and-ready estimate 
of Arthur Young that small owners held one-third of the land is 
confirmed by the most recent statistical researches based on the 
tax-rolls. Thus, according to Loutchisky, peasant ‘proprietors ” 
held 30 per cent. of the land of the Laon district before the 
Revolution ; while the similar researches of Bloch assigns to them 
as large a share in the Orléans district as 44 per cent. 

What the legislation of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Convention did for these “proprietors”’ was to put them into an 
easier position by freeing them completely from seigneurial dues, 
and so to enable them the more successfully to maintain them- 
selves during the coming century. At the same time it converted 
into proprietors a good many occupiers of land whose tenant- 
right had not hitherto approached so nearly to ownership; like 
the holders of the terminable leaseholds characteristic of Brittany. 
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As to the effect of the sale of the confiscated lands of the church 
and of the émigrés, that is a question which cannot be regarded 
as so nearly approaching definite solution. Recent investigations 
seem to show that, though the lion’s share went to the bour- 
geoisie, a good many of the peasants, and even of the mere 
cottagers, were able to acquire small portions. So that the net 
effect of the Revolution was both to strengthen and also some- 
what to increase peasant proprietorship. But it would not have 
been able to do this if a population of peasants, whether small 
owners or customary tenants, had not still remained on the soil. 
The contrast with England where, by this time, according to 
Arthur Young, “small properties” were ‘“‘exceedingly rare,” is 
unmistakable. 

The Stein-Hardenberg legislation is commonly thought of in 
England as having created a peasant proprietary in Prussia ; and 
a desire is sometimes expressed that a statesman would arise in 
this country strong enough to follow their example. But, when 
we look into it, we discover that it effected, in a much more 
limited way, what was effected in France: it improved the 
position of many peasants already planted on the soil; it did not 
place them there. The really “epoch-making” book of Knapp 
makes it very clear that the Prussian measures were “very far 
from being models of social legislation.” We might already have 
guessed this if we had reflected that the provinces concerned 
were part of that ‘“Ostelbien,”’ where—from the point of view of 
admirers of peasant proprietorship—conditions have for some 
time been very markedly inferior to those in any other part of 
Germany. Those peasants who were converted by the measures 
of Stein and Hardenberg into independent proprietors had to 
surrender from a third to a half of their holdings in order to 
compensate their lords for the loss of their labour services ; and 
the privilege of enfranchisement was limited to “peasants” 
(Bauern) in the narrowest provincial sense of the word, viz., to 
those whose holdings were worked with a yoke of oxen. It was 
limited, that is to say, to the larger holders; to those who in 
medieval England were called “full villeins” and “yardlings.” 
Smaller customary tenants—from “half-yardlings” (to use an 
English term again) down to the various grades of cottiers—were 
disregarded. These—from the operation of economic forces and 
the exercise of the legal rights of their landlords—soon fell into 
the position of landless labourers, compelled, in order to secure 
a livelihood, to work on the Rittergiiter (or gentlemen’s estates). 
Knapp does not hesitate to say that the exclusion of small holders 
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from the opportunity of enfranchisement, and the contemporary 
withdrawal of the protection they had previously received from 
the government (to this IJ shall return) constituted the compen- 
sation, insisted upon by the landlords, for the sacrifice of their 
previous legal claims upon the larger holders. ‘The estates of the 
Junker were enlarged ; and at the same time they were enabled to 
dispense with the services of their larger tenants by having this 
new class of landless labourers put at their disposal. The class 
whose ill-fortunes in England have lately been set so poignantly 
before us—the class represented by the agricultural labourer— 
was precisely the class that came off worst in Prussia also. 

The case of Prussia does, however, throw some light on the 
historical problem as it presents itself in England. How came 
it that in 1807-11 there were still so many peasant tenants in 
Prussia? ‘The answer is to be found in large measure in the 
policy of “Protection of Peasant Land,” pursued by the rulers 
of Prussia, as by the rulers of Austria and other paternal princes 
of the eighteenth century. The edicts issued by the Prussian rulers, 
almost as soon as they had freed themselves from the control 
of their provincial parliaments, and actually enforced from 1749 
to 1808, prohibited any decrease in the extent of land held by the 
peasants. They said nothing of any legal rights the peasants 
might possess, for the obvious reason that the majority of them 
possessed at most only a life interest. So far as the Government 
was concerned, the lord might put in whom he pleased as tenant, 
but he must not add a peasant holding to his demesne. The 
policy, which was undoubtedly successful in achieving its object, 
was based not on humanitarian grounds but on reasons of State : 
a decrease in the number or size of peasant holdings was believed 
by the Government to be bad for the revenue and bad for the 
army. It gives one a curious sensation, after reading the careful 
expositions which Knapp has written of Hohenzollern policy in 
the eighteenth century with his eye fixed exclusively on Prussia, 
to turn to the agrarian troubles in England of the Tudor and 
Stuart times. Listen to Lord Bacon, writing a century and a 
half before Frederick the Great. ‘‘ When,” he says, “enclosures 
began to be more frequent, whereby . . . tenancies for years, 
lives, and at will, whereupon much of the yeomanry lived, were 
turned into demesnes . . . the king (Henry VII.) knew full well 
. . . that there ensued ‘withal upon this a decay and diminution 
of subsidies and taxes; for the more gentlemen ever the lower 
books of subsidies.” Moreover, Bacon continues, “the principal 
strength of an army consisteth in the infantry”; and “if a state 
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run most to noblemen and gentlemen, and the husbandmen and 
ploughmen be but as their workfolks and labourers . . . you may 
have a good cavalry but never good stable bands of foot.” The 
Tudor and Stuart legislation, prohibiting “the letting-down of 
houses of husbandry,” was of precisely the same character as the 
legislation of enlightened autocrats on the Continent a century 
and a half later; like that, it disregarded the legal question of 
the husbandman’s tenure, and probably for the same reasons: 
that his legal right was either weak in itself, or afforded scant 
protection against social or economic pressure. It came earlier 
than the parallel legislation abroad, because the growth of the 
woollen industry furnished in certain districts of England a 
powerful motive for the incorporation of peasant holdings into 
estates managed on capitalistic lines long before a like tempta- 
tion presented itself in Germany. Tawney, the most recent 
investigator of the period, concludes that the efforts of the 
English government did “mitigate the harshness” of the earlier 
enclosing movement. I should myself be inclined to conclude 
that the destruction of the old agricultural system would have 
gone much further even in the Tudor period but for the check 
imposed by the executive. And it is significant that the last 
serious attempt to enforce this check was made by the Stuart 
Council in the very period when, for the last time, it was able 
to carry on government free from the control of Parliament 
(1629-1640). ; 

This last reflection brings us to the heart of the matter. All 
the freshly-acquired information as to the course of events in 
England and abroad confirms by additional considerations what 
Toynbee said as long ago as 1881: “the present distribution 
of landed property in England is in the main due to the 
system of political government which made us a free people” ; 
in other words, to the establishment of parliamentary govern- 
ment in the seventeenth century. Parliamentary government, 
in the circumstances of the time, could only mean the rule of the 
landed gentry; and these were led, by the strongest motives of 
political zeal and personal interest combined, to widen and 
tighten their hold upon the land. And the local authority of the 
squires as justices of the peace, which Gneist so oddly christened 
“Self-government ”’ in order to contrast it with bureaucracy, was 
but the reverse of the medal of which parliamentary Self-govern- 
ment was the obverse. ‘Those who think that England could 
have had the one without the other might be referred to the 
impartial pages of the French publicist Boutmy. 
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The growth of the mercantile and monied interest gave addi- 
tional impetus to the transformation of rural life by adding enor- 
mously to the wealth available directly, and indirectly through 
marriage, for the rounding-off of country estates. There were 
wealthy city men in France also; but the movement of capital 
countrywards was less than in England because the inducement 
was less. The withdrawal from the country gentry in France of 
all powers of local administration went on pari passu with their 
loss of influence upon the central government : both losses made 
the position of a country gentleman less desirable. And the very 
characteristic of our social system of which we have been most 
proud, the fact that England has no close caste of noblesse, 
operated in practice to strengthen landlordship, by adding to its 
pecuniary resources and commercialising its spirit. 

The triumph of Whig principles in 1689, by placing the 
legislative and executive authority in the hands of the squires, 
put an end in England to the policy of Peasant Protection. 
It is to be noticed, also, that parliamentary government was 
associated with an actual increase of the geographical area 
over which landlord forces could operate. In reading the works 
of Knapp and his school on the Liberation of the Peasants in 
the several States of Germany, we are constantly reminded of 
the importance of the sovereign’s own Domain. It was there that 
the benevolent autocratic princes of the eighteenth century could 
most readily convert, if they so chose—and they commonly did 
choose—a population of peasant tenants into one of peasant pro- 
prietors. Thus, soon after 1776, Maria Theresa not only freed 
the serfs on the royal manors in Bohemia and Moravia, but 
actually divided up the large demesne farms found in each manor 
into small hereditary holdings at moderate quit-rents. Frederick 
William III. of Prussia in 1799-1805 did not go as far as this, 
but he did at any rate convert the peasant tenants into owners. 
Even more significant, perhaps, is the present aspect of Mecklen- 
burg. ‘That province is sharply divided to-day between, on the 
one hand, the land of noble estates with their day labourers, and, 
on the other, the Domanium, covered with peasant farms of all 
grades, from cottages with small hereditary plots attached up 
to small and large peasant properties. The Government could set 
about establishing a state of things like this as late as 1846 
simply because it had kept its hold on the Crown lands. But 
in England the Crown lands, which in 1660 still brought in an 
income of more than a quarter of a million pounds, produced not 
a sixth of that sum at the accession of Anne. In forty years they 
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had almost all been granted away. Exactly to what extent this 
happened under the last two Stuarts, to what extent under 
William ITI., it is not easy to discover. The matter was bitterly 
fought over between Whigs and Tories in the reign of William 
of Orange. But it is evident that the final destruction of the 
Royal Domain took place under the first Parliamentary sove- 
reign; and also that the Whig doctrine of the Parliamentary 
Power of the Purse necessarily involved the disappearance of the 
Domain as a substantial source of royal income. 

I have but one more foreign lesson, but that most significant. 
Brentano has written an illuminating essay on the question, ‘To 
what is due the preponderance in Bavaria of peasant proprietor- 
ship?” His answer, in brief, is this: Rather more than half 
the land of the duchy belonged in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to the church, 7.e., to various ecclesiastical bodies. The 
management of these estates and of the peasant holdings of which 
they were for the greater part composed-—like the management, 
as Brentano remarks, of church property in Europe generally— 
was considerate but conservative : it introduced no large reforms, 
but allowed things to go on unchanged; so that even serfdom 
(Leibeigenschaft) continued here and there to exist in name, 
though in the course of time it had become merely nominal. The 
main point is that the peasants actually remained on the land, 
down to the time (1803) when the church lands were at last 
secularised and passed into the possession of the State. Only less 
important were the political results of the retention by the church 
of its landed property. Both for reasons of self-interest, and also 
from gratitude towards princes who championed the Catholic 
cause, the church was ready to make large grants to the sove- 
reign ; and its territorial wealth gave it the means. Rendered 
by such grants independent of their nobility, the princes of 
Bavaria were able to dispense with parliament (Landtag). There 
was no provincial parliament between 1612 and 1669, and no 
parliament at all from that date till the close of the eighteenth 
century. The gentry might wish to exact heavier services from 
their tenants or to enforce a preferential claim on the labour 
of their younger sons, but the prince was free to disregard their 
desires. And as the lay lords could not annex peasant holdings 
to their demesne farms without a larger command of labour, 
they had no alternative but to leave them as they were. Thus 
Bavaria remained a country of peasants, both on church lands 
and on noble lands, right into the nineteenth century. When 
the government finally, in 1848, took the matter in hand, 
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enfranchised the peasants, and took measures to convert them 
into proprietors, there was no powerful landlord interest, as in 
Prussia, to insist upon the surrender of a large part of each 
peasant’s holding in return for the abolition of seigneurial 
rights, and redemption was effected on extraordinarily easy 
terms. 

It is hardly possible thus to learn the reasons why peasant 
ownership predominates in Bavaria without drawing some pretty 
obvious conclusions for England. We know, of course, that the 
confiscation of the monastic estates in 1536-9, and the passage, 
by gift or easy terms of sale, of this additional fifth of the land 
of the country into the hands of lay lords and gentry, did much 
both to create the great Whig houses of the eighteenth century, 
and also to enrich those substantial gentry, like the Cromwell 
family, who formed the strength of the Puritan party in the 
century previous. This, Hallam long ago told us, “was of no 
slight advantage to our civil constitution, strengthening and 
infusing new blood into the territorial aristocracy who were to 
withstand the prerogative of the crown.” But on the other side 
of the account must be set the fact that it increased the area of 
land subject to the influence of lay landlords, and by contri- 
buting to make the king dependant on a parliament of landed 
gentry, it put it out of his power to protect the peasantry like 
his German contemporaries. 

And now perhaps we can answer the question why the 
English land system differs from that of France or Germany. 
England owes its present land system, with all its merits and 
demerits, to the operation on the upper classes of the ordinary 
motives of self-interest. These classes were enlarged and 
strengthened by the growth of trade: and they were set free to 
carry out their will—and this, after all, was the main thing—by 
the triumph of the Reformation and the victory of Parliament. 


W. J. ASHLEY 
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DUMPING AND THE TINPLATE INDUSTRY. 


It is a matter for regret that English economists have paid so 
little attention to South Wales, for the northern land boundary 
of the Bristol Channel comprises one of the most interesting 
industrial areas in the country. The industrial changes of the 
last half-century, and the social consequences of such changes, 
provide an important chapter in modern economic history. South 
Wales is to-day exceedingly prosperous, the distribution of wealth 
among the various classes of producers is less unsatisfactory than 
elsewhere, and poverty due to industrial changes is practically 
non-existent. Moreover, the configuration of the country is such 
that, except in the coal regions of North Glamorgan, industrial 
development has not yet been able to destroy the amenity of the 
towns and valleys as places of residence. 

The most obtrusive manufacturing industries are those 
engaged in the production of steel and tinplate. During the past 
fifteen years the tinplate industry has been one of the most stable 
and prosperous in Great Britain. It depends mainly upon foreign 
markets, and only about a quarter of the annual production is 
consumed at home. Until 1891 more than seventy per cent. of 
the exports were shipped to the United States ; but the imposition 
of a protective duty under the McKinley Act led to the establish- 
ment of an American industry which, before the end of the 
century, was able to produce all the plates required for home 
consumption. A rebate of 99 per cent. of the import duty is 
allowed upon re-exports, and for the past dozen years “rebate 
orders” alone have been placed in South Wales. But although 
other foreign markets have now grown numerous, and the 
relative importance of the United States has diminished, so large 
is the rebate order that Uncle Jonathan remained the largest 
customer until about two years ago. In most of the other foreign 


1 Based on a paper read before the Economic Section of the British Association, 
1912. 
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countries Welsh manufacturers enjoy a complete or partial 
monopoly, and the demand for the article has increased fairly 
rapidly and continuously. 

The labour conditions in the tinplate industry repay investiga- 
tion. Men, boys, women and girls are employed. The majority 
of the factories are well appointed, the wages paid are as high as 
those obtained by any group of industrial workers in the country, 
and the conditions of employment are exceptionally good. Piece- 
workers (who are in a large majority) enjoy an eight-hours day ; 
the work is fairly congenial, and most of it calls for considerable 
skill. Labour is nowhere better organised than in this trade. 
Although the industry is strongly localised, and, apparently, well 
adapted to control by a single highly centralised union, the work- 
men are distributed among six associations. Since 1900 a Con- 
ciliation Board has been in existence, upon which, for the last 
few years, all the unions have been represented. Wage agree- 
ments are made annually, and once only has a dispute regarding 
the wage-rates resulted in a serious stoppage of work. But since 
the conciliation board was established at the beginning of a period 
of prosperity which has continued without serious interruption, 
it is difficult to say what strain it will bear. Although the 
standard rates have remained practically constant since 1874, the 
weekly earnings of the workmen, in consequence of improvements 
in machinery and plant, have been in many cases doubled, and 
in all cases considerably increased. 

While these and other subjects call for attention in an 
examination of changes in economic organisation, we shall be 
mainly concerned, in this article, with those changes in the 
relations of the steel and tinplate industries produced by recent 
importations of sheet and tinplate bars. Little, if any, written 
material is available, for not even those journals published in the 
interests of the iron and steel trades have devoted much attention 
to the subject. In view of the unsatisfactory nature of part of 
the evidence upon which they are based, some of the conclusions 
here stated may require modification ; but such tests of accuracy 
as are possible have been made, and the main contentions are 
probably closer approximations to the truth than were the un- 
guarded utterances of controversialists during the recent discus- 
sion of fiscal policies. 

A tinplate is a thin sheet or plate of steel which has been 
coated with tin for the purpose of protecting the steel from the 
action of acids and the effect of exposure. From tinplates are 
manufactured petroleum cases; cans for packing fruit, vege- 
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tables, and meat; dairy utensils and boxes for holding biscuits, 
cakes, tobacco, &c. The Welsh industry was first established (in 
the eighteenth century) to provide a market for the iron produced 
in the district: it was in every way subsidiary to the iron 
industry. A tinplate mill was but an appendage to the forge, 
which manufactured other iron products as well as bars. When, 
after the middle of the nineteenth century, steel gradually dis- 
placed iron in many uses, the forge grew increasingly dependent 
upon the tinplate mill, and the manufacture of iron bar became 
a more important branch. But the two stages of manufacture— 
the production of the bar and its subsequent manipulation—con- 
stituted practically one industry, and few “pure” tinplate works 
existed. The masters’ association included makers of iron as well 
as manufacturers of the finished product (generally they were the 
same people), and the workmen’s union was equally extensive ; 
the “1874 list” controlled not only the rates paid to those engaged 
in tinplate manufacture, but also the wages of the men employed 
at the forge and furnace. 

Between 1879 and 1886 steel was substituted for iron as the 
material of which tinplate was made—Bessemer bars took the 
place of puddled iron bars, and Siemens bars that of charcoal iron. 
The former were obtained from factories originally built for 
making rails, in which tinplate bars were only afterwards manu- 
factured as an exceedingly profitable subsidiary product. Tuin- 
plate makers have never erected Bessemer plant to supply their 
needs ; for the latter requires a blast furnace, and involves a much 
greater expenditure of capital than does the plant required for 
the alternative process. Moreover, ever since the owners of 
Bessemer works turned their attention to the manufacture of 
tinplate bars, the supply of the Bessemer quality’ has been 
sufficient to meet requirements. Since tinplate made of Siemens 
bar is more suitable for the majority of uses, the growth in demand 
was, and is, mainly for this material; consequently new 
Siemens factories were erected in the neighbourhood of tinplate 
works. Although a few of these were built by tinplate manu- 
facturers the most important were entirely separate. The sub- 
stitution of steel for iron thus had a disintegrating effect, and 
the manufacture of tinplate became a distinct and separate 
industry from that engaged in the production of the raw material, 
steel or tinplate bar. Since Siemens and Bessemer tinplates are 


1 Bessemer (acid) bars are now only used for making galvanised sheets, but 
those made by the basic process are still employed in tinplate works, Bessemer 
bars for the purposes of the remainder of this article refer to those made by the 
basic process. 
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partial (though not complete) substitutes, their market prices 
rise and fall together. This sympathy in prices extends to the 
bar, and anything which seriously affects the quotation for one 
influences also the market value of the other. 

A Siemens steel works consists of a number of melting 
furnaces, together with a bar-rolling mill. In the furnaces pig 
iron, scrap and shearings are melted and converted into steel. 
The molten steel is then run into moulds, and the rectangular 
blocks thus formed (known as steel ingots) are passed through 
the bar mill and rolled into sheet and tinplate bars of the required 
gauge (i.e., thickness, or weight per foot). These, when cut to 
the sizes required, are delivered to the tinplate and sheet works, 
where they are employed as “raw material.” The Siemens steel 
works in South Wales are highly specialised. Although rails are 
made in a few, the main (in most cases the only) product is steel 
bar. Some makers supply such bars to sheet-steel and galvanised- 
sheet manufacturers in the Midlands, but they depend mainly— 
and the remainder depend wholly—upon the South Wales 
finished-steel industries for their market. A tinplate factory 
consists of two main branches, the rolling mills and the tin 
house. In the former the bar is rolled into thin sheets, which 
are cut to the required size. In this state they are called “black- 
plate,” while the strips cut away, which are returned to the 
melting furnaces in the steel works, are called shearings. The 
blackplate is coated with tin in the other department, and 
prepared for the market. In some tinplate factories sheet mills 
(similar to, though larger than, the ordinary rolling mills) have 
been added, and in these the bar is rolled into sheets which are 
useful for some purposes without further preparation. Again, 
tinplate factories are easily convertible into a form suitable for 
the manufacture of galvanised sheets, and some have been 
turned to this use in recent years. Thus, in three closely related 
trades of the metal group three articles are produced which, 
within very narrow limits, compete with each other. Moreover, 
since there is little difference between bars from which steel and 
galvanised sheets are made, and those employed in the manufac- 
ture of tinplates of common quality, all three compete for the 
imported bar. No returns appear to be given of the quantity 
used in each trade, but since the tinplate industry is much larger 
than the others in South Wales it naturally provides the largest 
market. 

A tinplate factory contains several rolling mills, from eight 
to twelve being fairly representative. A steel works, on the 
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other hand, contains but one bar mill; and whether the latter is 
fully utilised depends upon the number of melting furnaces which 
feed it. A well equipped modern bar mill is capable of producing 
about 2,250 tons of bars per week, while the normal output of a 
tinplate mill in the same time is about 40 tons. One such bar 
mill can therefore keep 50 tinplate mills adequately supplied with 
material. There are roughly four times as many tinplate factories 
as there are steel works. At the beginning of the present century, 
when foreign bars were first dumped into this country, there 
existed but little real competition between South Wales steel 
producers ; each supplied a fairly secure market, and although 
there appeared to be no price agreement, the conditions in normal 
years approximated to monopoly. 

German and American steel works, from which sheet and 
tinplate bars were sent to this country, are not so highly 
specialised. They resemble the Bessemer factories of South 
Wales and the Siemens and Bessemer works of England and 
Scotland ; and, normally, rails, girders, &c., form the chief pro- 
ducts. But by simply changing the rolls in the mills bars for 
galvanising and plating purposes can be made. If orders for 
(say) rails are not forthcoming in sufficient quantities to keep the 
mills fully employed, they are held back for a time, and bars 
are rolled and sold abroad on a basis of prime cost. And since 
the two stages are often under single control the prime cost alone 
of the pig iron need be taken in estimating the prime cost of 
the bar. 

In 1900 the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by Welsh steel manu- 
facturers was endangered, and tinplate bars were imported at 
prices which bore little reference to the cost of manufacture. 
Dumping of this character has continued at intervals up to the 
present, although most of the foreign supplies during the past 
four or five years have been necessary to the progress of the 
tinplate industry. Welsh supplies generally fall short or run 
ahead of requirements ; and for some time scarcity has prevailed. 
The first bars were sent over from Germany, and were of the 
Bessemer quality ; but when, in 1904, German makers retired for 
a time from our market, considerable quantities of American bars 
made by the Siemens process were imported. Since the depres- 
sion of 1907-8 (which scarcely affected the tinplate industry) 
German, American, and Belgian bars have been dumped at 
irregular intervals and in varying quantities. During the first 
period of dumping London agents of foreign producers travelled 
South Wales, and sold to the highest bidders bars which had 
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already been shipped to this country on the chance of finding a 
market; but as trade increased orders were accepted for future 
delivery. 

Imported bars have usually been sold on the Welsh market at 
prices varying from 7s. 6d. to 15s. per ton (generally about 10s., 
or 10 per cent. below the modal? price) lower than those ruling 
for the home manufactured article, so that at first they were 
disposed of without much. difficulty. But they were not so cheap, 
relatively to the home product, as they appeared to be. The 
purchase of the imported article was (and is yet) a different 
kind of transaction from the customary one on the steel market ; 
complaints were therefore useless and redress was impossible. 
Moreover, supplies were sent to this country without any refer- 
ence to the actual needs of prospective buyers. They were 
generally of the standard size, and sent over in large parcels ; con- 
sequently they suited neither makers of odd sizes nor those who 
made a considerable number of standard sizes. For not only were 
the specifications of such makers extremely varied, but the 
separate orders were so small that they received no attention from 
the foreign producers of the raw material. 

Again, the quality of the imported bars was at first so poor 
and variable, and the gauges varied so much, even in small parcels, 
that they were only suitable for conversion into plates of common 
grades. They were difficult to manipulate in the mills, and 
breakages of machinery were frequent. The quality (especially of 
Siemens bars) has now improved, but even to-day some purchasers 
of tinplate stipulate that the article which is supplied to them 
shall be made from British steel. Moreover, when contracts were 
made for foreign bars there was no guarantee of prompt delivery, 
and often during busy periods tinplate makers found it extremely 
difficult to obtain bars in fulfilment of such contracts. Finally, 
foreign manufacturers required a larger margin in the rolling 
weight. Since this was a much more serious disadvantage in tin- 
plate manufacture than in the making of steel and galvanised 
sheets, the imported bar was better suited to the latter use. But 
although dumped bars were not so cheap as they appeared to be, 
nor so suitable as the home product for tinplate manufacture, they 
were undoubtedly useful, and relatively cheaper to those tinplate 


1 By ‘modal’ I do not mean either normal or average, but rather that price 
which corresponds to the greatest ordinate of a frequency curve. The phrase is 
used to imply the price characteristic of the period under consideration. 

2 The quality of a tinplate may be discovered by a simple test, but it is im- 
possible from this to trace its origin. Consequently the merchant is forced to accept 


the word of the manufacturer. 
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makers who confined their attention to standard sizes and ordinary 
grades. ° 

The effects of dumping were far-reaching. 

(1) The monopoly hitherto enjoyed by Welsh steel manufac- 
turers was destroyed. Previously they had been able to dictate 
their own terms to their best customers, the tinplate makers. 
Often they supplied the latter only with those sizes which could 
be made without inconvenience, and in quantities which best 
suited themselves. And this policy naturally proved a great 
hardship to the smaller tinplate manufacturers. Since they were 
compelled to purchase in quantities far in excess of their require- 
ments their credit was severely strained—more capital was 
required to carry on the trade, and interest charges were heavier. 
The surplus stock, too, was slowly oxidised through long exposure 
in the yard, and its value reduced. Moreover, since the bar 
makers supplied those sizes convenient to themselves, the waste of 
steel in the production of plates was considerably increased. In 
short, not only were the conditions of manufacture somewhat 
irritating, but the cost of production was higher than it need have 
been. When the monopoly was destroyed Welsh steel manufac- 
turers were compelled to change their methods. They accepted 
orders for small quantities, and willingly supplied bars of the 
qualities and gauges required. 

(2) The second immediate result was a reduction in the prices 
of steel bar. The market for this commodity was often seriously 
affected by the underselling of German bars. It is true that the 
latter were sent over in relatively small quantities, and that the 
total excess of supply was inconsiderable. But there is no close 
and obvious arithmetic relation between the extent of over-supply 
and the amount of reduction in price; a small over-supply may 
be followed by a heavy fall in prices. And this was true of the 
early days of dumping. 

The offer of small quantities of foreign bars at lower prices 
often forced local steel manufacturers to reduce the prices of their 
own bars very considerably. Nor did this prove to be so great an 
advantage to the tinplate manufacturers as is commonly supposed. 
For the smaller firms played into the hands of the merchants. 


1 Some bar manufacturers tried to prevent the purchase of foreign bars by 
stipulating that the shearings which were bought from tinplate makers should be of 
Welsh bars only ; others accepted shearings obtained from imported bars, but only 
at a price about 30s. a ton below that paid for shearings from Welsh bars. But it 
was obviously impossible to distinguish between the two; careful analysis would 
only indicate quality. Moreover such analysis was not worth the cost. They were 
consequently forced to rely on the honesty of the tinplate makers, 
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They were accustomed to work with as little capital as possible 
and as much credit as they could obtain; they relied upon imme- 
diate sales and early payment for capital to continue in operation. 
When dumped tinplate bars appeared in this country the merchant 
made use of the low prices at which they were sold to “bear” 
the tinplate market, and the prices of the manufactured product 
followed those of the raw material : in other words, the merchant 
rather than the manufacturing class gained most by the fall in the 
prices of steel bar. 

It should not be forgotten that the small makers of tinplates 
suffered in two ways. Usually they sold to merchants, and 
suffered from a fall in market prices. But they did not, as a rule, 
succeed in obtaining dumped bar; and they only benefited to the 
extent that foreign importations resulted in a reduction of prices 
of Welsh bars. German and American bars—especially the 
latter—came over in shiploads’ or in large “parcels,” and were 
generally sold to large buyers. The latter, on the other hand, 
were less dependent on the merchants. Their market was fairly 
secure, and their prices for tinplate varied less than market prices. 
Production was less a matter of speculation and more in response 
to demand directly from customers abroad and in fulfilment of 
contract. Consequently, those makers who benefited least by 
dumping appear often to have suffered most from the resultant 
fall in prices of tinplates. 

Although prices to tinplate merchants were reduced, consumers 
who purchased from them did not always, if often, benefit ; for 
just as some large consumers in foreign countries made contracts 
with manufacturers without the intervention of merchants, so, 
too, did other consumers make contracts with merchants; in 
other words, while the tinplate market is highly organised as 
between manufacturers and merchants, it is not so highly 
developed as between merchants and consumers, and wide varia- 
tions in prices charged to consumers may exist. 

Moreover, even if prices to consumers had been proportionately 
reduced, the reaction on trade would have been extremely slight ; 
for the long period demand for tinplate (as distinct from market 
demand) is highly inelastic within fairly wide limits of price. 
Thus it seems absurd to argue, as many have done, that the 
prosperity of the tinplate trade in recent years is largely due to 
importations of bar at low prices. It is undoubtedly due to the 
increased use of tinned food, &c., and the effect of slight variations 


1 Not until the summer of 1911 did American shippers accept less than a 
full cargo of bars. 
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in the prices of tinplates upon the prices of and demand for tinned 
goods is negligible. 

The destruction of the bar monopoly was undoubtedly an 
advantage to tinplate manufacturers, but an advantage purchased 
at considerable cost. Dumping occurred at irregular intervals, and 
the quantities imported varied considerably ; consequently, violent 
and unforeseen fluctuations in prices took place, market conditions 
became more unstable, and contracting for future delivery more 
difficult and risky. 

(3) Undoubtedly the most important effect of dumping has 
been to hasten the process of integration in the steel and tinplate 
industry. Until about six years ago the two stages of manufac- 
ture formed quite distinct businesses, but now the production of 
Siemens bar and the manufacture of tinplate constitute practically 
one industry. 

Space will only permit a short statement of the manner in 
which the change has been produced. 

In 1905 the Americans exported considerable quantities of 
Siemens bar to this country, and Welsh prices were extremely 
low. But at the end of the year dumping practically ceased, and 
the market improved. A few months later the Siemens Bar 
Association was formed for the purpose of raising and regulating 
Welsh prices; and the conditions of manufacture and trading 
were so favourable that its efforts were largely successful. There 
are but few makers, and the number is not likely to be increased 
very considerably. or steel production involves a considerable 
expenditure of capital; the producing capacity per unit is large 
relatively to the total demand, and a few factories can produce all 
the bars required. 

Late in 1907, however, foreign bars once more appeared on 
the Welsh market, and more than one local steel manufacturer 
was in a position of some difficulty. The easiest way out of this 
difficulty was to secure preferential treatment and a market for 
the bar by acquiring financial interests in tinplate factories. 

This policy has now been carried out everywhere, and to-day 
there are practically no Siemens bar manufacturers who are not 
also financially interested in tinplate works, and very few 
Siemens tinplate makers who are not shareholders in steel manu- 
facturing companies.! But it should be observed that this process 


1 The movement still continues, but a few tinplate makers remain independent. 
They now complain that during brisk periods they are left out in the cold and 
cannot obtain steel. Bar makers naturally supply those works in which they are 
financially interested before they sell to the outside manufacturer. The importance 
of a steady supply of steel of guaranteed quality made the average tinplate maker 
ready to join the movement towards amalgamation. 
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of integration would have gone on—at a slower rate, perhaps— 
even if no dumping had taken place after 1906. It was the inevit- 
able consequence of the formation of the Bar Association. For 
although the latter controlled prices, it made no attempt to control 
the output. While the steel manufacturer could not sell in the 
open market at a price below that fixed by the association, there 
was nothing to prevent him from erecting additional melting 
furnaces and in other ways increasing the producing capacity of 
the factory. And the high prices fixed by agreement naturally 
induced him to do this, and to guarantee a market for the whole 
of his output by purchasing or combining with a sufficient number 
of tinplate firms. In the tinplate industry, although the pros- 
pective advantages were considerable, the conditions were not 
favourable to the control of prices by combined action. Not only 
were there too many firms already in existence, but the cost of 
erecting new factories was so small that new competitors could 
easily enter the trade and sell plates at lower prices. It is evident, 
then, that recent dumping, by early creating a condition of things 
which would inevitably have followed, has hastened the process of 
integration. 

The situation to-day presents features of interest. The Bar 
Association appears to be a successful experiment ; prices are fixed 
by agreement and competition seems to have been eliminated. 
But in reality steel manufacturers are competing against each 
other in the next stage. Large firms controlling both stages will 
often sell tinplates without profit, and if necessary erect new 
tinplate mills, in order to secure a market for the steel at 
association prices. The trade has increased so steadily during the 
past half-dozen years that this fact has escaped general notice, 
but within the next few years it will probably become more 
evident to the outside public.’ 

1 This prediction, which was made when the paper was written in September, 1912, 
has already come true. In the summer of last year demand was in excess of supply 
and prices were extremely high, but at the time of writing this note (April, 1913), 
between 15 and 20 per cent. of the tinplate mills are idle. Although the depression 
is likely to be of short duration the causes are worth mentioning. Some operate on 
the side of supply, the remainder on the side of demand. 

In the first place the producing capacity has been rapidly increased during the 
past two years. (1) As already hinted in the text, a large number of new mills have 
been erected since the process of integration became well marked. This is un- 
doubtedly the main cause of the depression. (2) The efficiency of some of the new 
mills is greater than that of the old ones. The standard size of plate is 14” x 20”. 
At first 14 inch rolls were employed, and plates were rolled ‘‘ single width” ; then 
28 inch rolls were introduced, plates were rolled ‘‘ double width” and cut in two, 
so that the output of the mill was doubled with little, if any, increased expenditure 


of labour. Some of the rolls in the newest mills are 42 inches long, and plates are 
rolled in three widths. (3) Improvements in the driving machinery have increased 
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The question naturally suggests itself : how far will the move- 
ment towards monopoly or combined action go? But a few years 
ago a well-known writer argued that a price agreement in the tin- 
plate trade was impossible, as there were too many firms in the 


the normal output of the older mills by reducing the number of forced stoppages. 
It is thus obvious that the producing capacity has been increased more than 
proportionately to the number of new mills erected. 

In the second place the demand for tinplate has fallen, mainly because the 
Balkan War has caused the Roumanian and other markets in the near east to be 
temporarily closed. But interest is now mainly directed towards the American 
markets. About two years ago the rebate orders from the United States, and 
shortly afterwards the Canadian orders, were lost to Welsh manufacturers. At that 
time they were less remunerative than those which were accepted from other 
customers, and the latter were sufficient to keep all the mills fully employed. In 
the United States, on the other hand, both the steel and tinplate trades were 
suffering from overproduction. Formerly the “surplus” bars were dumped into 
this country, but recently they have been converted into tinplates for sale at home 
and in Canada. The policy of dumping tinplates into Canada and competing for 
the rebate orders was encouraged by the workmen, who accepted large reductions in 
wages when working such orders. It is now reported that part of the rebate order 
for this summer has been placed in Wales, so that it appears likely that a portion, 
at least, of the American trade will return. 

While it is impossible to compare the costs of production in the two countries, 
it is probably true to say that the manufacture of tinplate involves a smaller net 
expenditure of human energy in America than in Wales. On the other hand, since 
the measures of value differ materially the money cost is considerably higher. The 
facts already given suggest that American manufacturers can only compete 
successfully when prices are abnormally high, and even then, it may be, only when 
prime costs are reckoned for pig iron and steel bar. 

These considerations are relevant to a discussion of the probable effects of the 
proposed reduction in the United States tariff. If we cannot recapture the rebate 
order it is difficult to see how we can hope to benefit immediately from a reduced 
tariff. Until the producing capacity can be adjusted to the new conditions the 
Americans will continue to supply tinplate intended for home consumption, even 
assuming the present high duty to be necessary to profitable business, Moreover, if 
a new and lower scale of duties is adopted, of which the tinplate tariff is only one, a 
measure of value more like our own will emerge, 7.e., the general level of prices will 
fall; and if the statement that tinplate manufacture involves a smaller. net 
expenditure of human energy is true the ultimate effect of the proposed tariff 
changes will be unfavourable to the Welsh industry. It is undoubtedly true to say 
that if the United States had adopted a Free Trade policy when the Wilson Act was 
passed, the Welsh tinplate industry would not have recovered so completely 
from the blow given it by the McKinley Act. 

Some writers attribute the present depression in South Wales to the coal strike 
of last year. Contracting for future delivery is undoubtedly made more difficult by 
strikes and fear of strikes, but orders are seldom lost unless there are competing 
commodities produced outside the strike area, or a competing branch of the same 
industry in a foreign country. Neither of these conditions obtains in the case 
of tinplate, so that the coal strike can scarcely be a contributory cause of the 
depression. It is extremely likely that demand will soon be greater than ever 
before, and when prosperity returns it will not be surprising to find a serious 
attempt being made to control prices by combined action on the part of the 
manufacturers. The Siemens Bar Association may easily become a bar and tinplate 
association. 
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trade. But to-day we find a comparatively small number of large 
business units, each of them exercising partial or complete control 
over a bar mill and one, two, or more tinplate factories. Between 
these large business units keen competition prevails at present, 
and keener will prevail in the future ; and without the operation 
of certain counteracting forces now at work, some such combina- 
tion as exists to-day in Germany and America would probably be 
formed. 

The conclusion we arrive at is that dumping provided a strong 
incentive to the formation of the Siemens Bar Association, 
although the conditions of success of the association’s policy were 
largely independent of it. In this way it hastened the process of 
vertical integration, and helped to change the organisation of the 
two industries. ‘The question of the control of tinplate prices, 
which quite recently was regarded as outside the range of business 
politics, has now become a practical one, and is likely to receive 
consideration in the near future. 


J. H. JONES 














THE INCIDENCE OF INCREMENT DUTIES. 


In his classic treatment of the question of unearned incre- 
ment, Mill rightly pointed out that the present market price of 
land covers the discounted worth of future accretions to its value. 
It follows, as a corollary, that any tax upon those accretions when 
realised will also be anticipated and discounted, reducing the 
present market value. The view that the whole burden of an 
increment tax must be upon present holders has recently received 
the endorsement of Mr. C. F. Bickerdike in this JOURNAL,! after 
he had dealt with the considerations leading away from that con- 
clusion. A principle so fundamental is worthy of close examina- 
tion in relation to practical schemes, in view of the future of this 
new branch of taxation. 

The view of the writer was expressed in this JOURNAL? in the 
following terms: “Taking the term ‘ market-judgment’ to be 
the reasonable consensus of opinion as to the future prospects of 
a given site, it may be said that everything as far as that market- 
judgment can see, up to its ‘ time horizon,’ as we may call it, has 
an influence on present values. Beyond this horizon nothing can 
be judged, all chances of further change in value are even. (If 
they are not even, let a chance of further improvement pre- 
ponderate, say as 3 to 2. Then, obviously, this preponderance 
must have an influence on present value, and the point where 3 
to 2 is still seen is not the horizon.) Ina sense, we have here the 
difference between investment and speculation or gambling. If 
the market-judgment (as an averaged risk) is borne out, the 
future value is the same as the present, with a difference for 
interest only. The value at the horizon, discounted, is present 
value. Now a tax allowing for interest could not confiscate 
present investment value. The interest must be reckoned on the 
whole value of an unused site, but for a used site the capital value 
of the present income must be deducted from the whole value, 


1 March, 1912. 2 March, 1911. 
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and interest reckoned on the unproductive margin only. The 10 
per cent. allowance represents about two and a half years for an 
unused site, but may be twenty years on a well-used site with 
some future prospects. The question of confiscation is jointly 
one of the distance of the horizon and the amount of the unpro- 
ductive margin.” 

Professor Pigou,! in his letters to The Times, pointed out that 
an estate yielding no income, but expected to be worth £350 
per annum in 1934, or a capital sum of £11,600, would be valued 
in 1914 at £6,400, reckoning interest at 3 per cent., and a tax on 
the “increment” of £5,200 is not in any sense a windfall tax, 
“but a direct impost on the present owner.” In the majority of 
cases the postulate that there is no income at all is, of course, 
incorrect—-market value comprises the capital value of present 
income and that of future expectations. Supposing any fictitious 
currency increment to have been eliminated, Professor Pigou 
says :— 

“It is possible to separate the windfall element in the real 
increment in the following manner : If a piece of land in 1914 has 
a total value (x+y), made up of a value x due to its present 
(agricultural or other) use, and a value y due to expectations of 
building rents after 1934, there should, interest being reckoned 
at 3 per cent., be a non-windfall increment in the value of the 
land by the year 1929 equal to 56 per cent. of y. If interest is 
reckoned at 4 per cent. this non-windfall increment should amount 
to 82 per cent. In order, therefore, that increment tax may be 
confined to windfalls, it ought only to be levied on increments 
which, at the end of fifteen years, exceed, say, 70 per cent., not 
of the total original site value, but of this total original value 
minus the part of it that was’ due to the then (agricultural or 
other) use of the land. For periods of greater or less length 
than fifteen years similar calculations could, of course, easily be 
worked out.” 

It appears, so far then, that a tax could be designed to tax 
the windfall element only, to avoid investment interest, and there- 
fore to have no effect whatever upon present values. But Mr. 
Bickerdike is not in agreement. His own words must be quoted, 
in order that his meaning may not be distorted. ‘Anyone who 
has paid that present value needs the increment to enable him to 
earn interest. To tax the increment simply knocks so much off 
the present value. 

“But do we really get out of the difficulty even if we allow 


1 Vide ‘The Policy of Land Taxation.” 
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for interest? Do we get, in theory at least, a tax on ‘ unearned 
increment’ pure and simple? Is it not like a tax on winnings 
in a lottery, imposed after the tickets have been bought? Land 
is bought with the knowledge that its future value is problematic. 
The purchaser gives a price for the probability. If you announce 
that all the chances that turn out well will be taxed, is it not 
exactly the same thing as knocking something directly off the 
present value of all the chances? 

“Do we not then arrive at this conclusion, that the increment 
value tax is no different, as regards the question of incidence and 
of equity, from a simple tax on existing land values, and that it 
has this peculiar feature which differentiates it from all other 
taxes in force, excepting the old land tax, that the true incidence 
of the whole burden, present and future, is on a limited number 
of existing owners of land?” 

Mr. Bickerdike rightly concludes that Mill, and others who 
have made no reference to interest, have failed to see that part of 
present value must be confiscated, and his criticism of the English 
duty is so far just, but in so far as his criticism goes beyond the 
omission of interest, and he has in mind the omission also to deal 
with the “lottery ticket,’ we think his remarks require careful 
examination. Professor Pigou deals with the same point much 
more cautiously when he says :— 

“Tn some cases an increment which is not definitely expected 
nevertheless enters in some measure into present value, and is, 
therefore, not true windfall. I may, for instance, have a piecé of 
land which is expected to yield for a long while £300 a year, but 
in regard to which it is recognised vaguely that either a rise or a 
fall may take place. This land—with interest at 3 per cent.— 
will have a capital value of £10,000, and it, therefore, seems at 
first sight that the possibility of its rising in value is not being 
discounted. In reality, however, this possibility does enter into 
present value, acting there as a counter-weight to the possibility 
of a fall. The measure of influence which this possibility, 
reckoned over the ensuing fifteen years, exercises upon present 
value is given by the sum for which the right to all increment 
of this class—I am not, of course, now referring to the anticipated 
increment already discussed—accruing during the said fifteen 
years could be sold. The matter is one upon which the opinion 
of land-agents and others might usefully be taken. I feel some 
confidence, however, that the sum obtainable would in general be 
a very small fraction of the capital value of the land. If this 
conjecture is right, these increments, when they accrue, are 
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predominantly, though not entirely, windfalls; and the passing 
of a law for their taxation would not strike present owners to any 
substantial extent.” 

Probably Mr. Bickerdike would not wish to insist greatly on 
the practical value of his “lottery ticket,” but since he goes so 
far, and the point is really of considerable importance, it is worth 
while to examine it more closely. We feel somewhat in the 
position of the Irishman who had “never seen the kettle, and if he 
had it was lent him, and if it was lent he returned it, and if he 
returned it it was all right when he did so, and if it was broke 
when he returned it, well then it was broke when he first had it.” 
For we doubt the real existence of the lottery ticket, but if it 
exists it is not much good, and if it is, well it is not really a 
lottery, and no one has read what is on the ticket. 

In what sense is the value of land problematic, and in what 
sense does the purchaser give a price for the probability? Taking, 
for simplicity, a site that yields no present income, we may 
conceive that it will be worth £2,000 at the expiration of a certain 
length of time, and therefore £1,500 now, the present value, 
because :— 

(a) It will certainly be worth that, on capitalised income 
yield, and the prospects of plus or minus are nil, or 

(b) it may range between £1,900 and £2,100 at that time 
on income yield (we assume for the moment that what Pro- 
fessor Pigou calls the “counterweight”’ is equal to the prospect 
of deficiency, and that value is midway between the extremes, 
though this is not necessarily true), or 

(c) it may range between £1,500 and £2,500 (on income 
yield). 

Now, on Mr. Bickerdike’s principle, (a) would be covered by 
the interest allowance, and there is no depression of present price ; 
(b) has a practical range (on the assumption of a 20 per cent. 
tax, above interest allowance) from £1,900 to £2,080, mean 
£1,990, present value £1,497 10s.; (c) has a range £1,500 to 
£2,400, mean £1,950, present value £1,462 10s. Thus, the 
effect on present value is proportioned directly to the pure 
gambling element, and, inversely, as the stable business element, 
in the valuation, and if it has some effect on present values in a 
few cases it is not wholly to be deplored. If one put a tax on 
gambling results, there would be little reason, in equity, why it 
should not apply to transactions already entered upon. But in 
land it is only a small proportion that are of the extreme gambling 
type, and we may get an unbroken series up to the other extreme 
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where the purely commercial unspeculative result rules, and there 
is absolutely no lottery element. Only a small proportion of 
cases are of the highly fluctuating or lottery kind, and also only 
a small proportion of dealers in property care anything at all for 
the lottery element, and give anything for it. It may be said 
that one person who does, out of a dozen bidders, will command 
the sale ; but we would venture to say that even that one is often 
absent, and it is not those who esteem the lottery ticket who 
generally rule the prices. 

Then, again, there is the mistaken assumption that the 
relation between lottery ticket values and lottery prizes is a simple 
mathematical one, and that a ticket is “worth” the prize divided 
by the chances to the average person. The relation is far more of 
a psychological character. Is it to be understood that one grand 
prize of £1,000 for a thousand tickets would give the same ticket- 
value as five hundred £2 prizes? Indeed, no; and the point of 
maximum appeal to the gambling interest is probably between 
these two, but generally it may be said that a little docked off 
the big prize would not affect the value nearly as much as a 
reduction of the number of chances. So a tax that “docks” 
something from the prizes will not have such serious results as 
one which proceeds to take the whole of every fifth prize away. 
The “demand ”’ side is little influenced by the exact size of prizes, 
but greatly by the chances. Our assumed interest-free increment 
duty then will not have an exact mathematically-equivalent effect 
on values, especially when the prize is discounted over a long 
period and we are thinking only of present values. 

But it may be said that we have assumed that the lottery 
element is present during the currency of the accumulating 
interest period, whereas it should be taken as coming into exist- 
ence after the realisation of this. That is, we should take the 
value to be £2,000 at maturity (£1,500 now), plus a lottery ticket 
to be given us then for what will happen in the more distant 
future. We have, as (a) above, what represents a certainty (as a 
market judgment) plus a problematical after-possibility. This 
chance element may be (1) either a narrow or wide range of 
fluctuation in value, say down to £1,000 (decrement), up to 
£3,000 (further increment), as given in (b) and (c) above, or (2) 
one chance, in a number, of a good prize. Dealing first with (2), 
the above remarks apply with greater force owing to the distance 
of time. We get a position, in most cases (in evaluating the 
present value of a lottery ticket to be awarded at some distant 
period, of which the prize will be payable at a period still more 
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distant) analogous to the value of a reversion which, lying beyond 
a number of years having a reasonable relation to the span of 
human life, fails to have any effect upon present values. 

But in the case of (1), which may be said to be the typical 
one, and is probably what Mr. Bickerdike has in mind, where 
problematical future values have to be dealt with, we must say 
more. In this case, we can see our way to a certain definite 
result with reasonable certainty, but after that there will be a 
fluctuation up or down. The up and down are in equipoise; a 
tax on the “up,” and no allowance for the “down,” will make 
the point of equipoise lower, and thus affect present value—such 
is substantially the argument. But a crucial question has been 
omitted. Is the system a personal one, dealing only with the 
position of the owner; or is it impersonal, dealing with the site ? 
The English system is the latter. On an impersonal system, 
dealing with the site only, when the site has risen to £2,000 as 
expected (and if interest is allowed, no real chargeable increment 
is found), it is franked for ever for £2,000. What is the signi- 
ficance of this? If it sinks in income value thereafter to, say, 
£1,700, a purchaser knows that it is franked at £2,000, and he 
has a £300 rise absolutely free of tax possible. So this site, in 
competition with other sites of equal income values, which have 
never been so franked up to an advanced point beyond the 
existing income value, has a substantial advantage. With the 
fair postulate that taking the generations through, and ignoring 
decadal fluctuation, sites will have a tendency to increase, this 
site will be bought with a subsequent advance and recovery 
actually in view, and the question of a tax-free increment acting 
as a differential advantage will prevent the value falling to the 
point it would have reached but for the tax already borne.’ If 
other sites, having no such advantage as the “shield” provided 
by the over-sanguine estimate previously placed by the market- 
judgment upon the site in question, would have been worth £1,700 
in the absence of a tax, and if we assume that the existence of the 
tax depresses their value below that figure, the shielded site does 
not share the disability at this point. The fluctuation range will 
not then be altered from, say, £2,300-£1,700 to £2,250- 
£1,650 by the existence of a tax, but to £2,250-£1,700, 1.e., 
£1,975, or half the amount of the tax below the old mean. In 
short, the equipoise is reduced by half the tax, because, although 


Analogous to the effect of the Land Tax exemptions and abatements on market 
values. Vide “Land Valuation and Rating Reform,” by the present writer, 
Economic Journal, 1911, 
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any further increment will be taxable and reduce the prize, if 
there is a decrement, tax will be held up as paid in advance for a 
subsequent recovery, and the fact of freedom for this tax will be 
discounted in the decrement. If we revert to the lottery figure, 
it may be said that while each holder is to be given, on the 
declaration of the result, a ticket in a subsequent lottery, those 
tickets given to the failures shall be favoured by carrying the 
right to prizes of the old magnitude, whereas the tickets given 
to the successful continue to bear title only to taxed prizes.! 
But it is one thing to have halved the maximum burden which 
is to be foreseen or discounted, and another to consider the whole 
practical effect of the reduction. It is one thing to observe free 
action in a vacuum, but another to modify it by the introduction 
of normal conditions. In the catallactic sphere we have con- 
sidered, the change in size doubtless does not affect the probability 
of shifting in the slightest, but in real life we know that the 
smaller the tax the less tendency it has to shift, and if resistances 
are constant the probability of shifting will increase progressively 
with the burden. At the point of emergence into practical possi- 
bility, a change directly as the square seems a not improbable 
assumption. It is not too much to say that in halving the burden 
—distant and not too tangible in this case—the probability is so 
diminished that the net resultant burden shiftable in the aggre- 
gate of the cases is reduced to one quarter. But this is viewing 
the tax as of an ordinary kind, prospectively considered. When 
we remember that it is merely an alteration in lottery values, 
and that its appeal is not along actuarial but psychological lines, 
and along those lines is in the direction of minimum effects, the 
actual probability of shifting back is still further reduced. Some 
of the considerations urged by Professor Pigou in relation to 


1 While it may not be primd facie plausible that the lower limit can be actually 
improved by the imposition of such a tax (t¢., that if may be above £1,700 in the 
example taken), it is conceivable that such may be the case if the conditions urged 
by some writers as likely to ensue upon the introduction of the tax are actually 
found to exist. They contend that ownership will be perpetuated, and owners will 
prefer to remain in possession and receive the income, rather than become, by 
capital realisation of that income, subject to the burden. The contention is dealt 
with later, but in so far as it may be correct, it is an interesting speculation to 
consider the effect in a limited market with few buyers and sellers. The owners of 
“unshielded” sites, worth £1,700, would not wish to sell, unless the price rose 
enough to reimburse them, and there would be, for them, a zone of reluctance, say, 
to £1,750. A single ‘‘ shielded” site, in its downward search for a buyer, need not 
drop to £1,700, but only to just within this zone, to be carried off, Dutch auction 
fashion, say at £1,740, by the most urgent bidder. The owner having no cause to 
share the reluctance of the others, can, in short, profit by it. In such an event, of 
course, the point of equipoise after the imposition of the tax is closer than ever to 
the original figure. 
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“postponed” taxation in general are also in point here, and to 
the same end.! 

Here we may profitably consider the effect of such a device 
as the “substituted site value”? in the British system, where a 
purchase figure within the twenty years prior to 1909 which is 
higher than the 1909 valuations may be substituted as the datum 
line. What is the position when two sites of equal value (say 
£1,000 at 1909) are in competition in the market, one of which 
cost, say, £2,000 fifteen years ago, while the other had no such 
history? If both rise in value to £1,500, the seller of the first 
gets his £500 “profit” in full, whereas the other will secure, after 
payment of the tax, only £420. The first, if buyers are few, can 
afford to sell at £1,470 and still do a great deal better than the 
second at £1,500. The provision acts as a handicap in favour 
of holders of the former and may have a tendency to lower the 
market. 

On the whole it may be said that, “even in theory,” Mr. 
Bickerdike’s doctrine of universal incidence on present owners 
needs such severe qualification as to destroy its value as a valid 
criticism of an interest-allowing increment tax proposal. And 
in practice, too, it has very little semblance of truth. The 
statement that the true incidence, present and future, of a real 
windfall tax is on a limited number of existing owners of land, 
through the lottery principle, is similar in degree, if not in kind, 


1 Wealth and Welfare, p. 376. 

2 The Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, provides [sec. 3 (5)] for a 10 per cent. increase 
in site value to be tax free on each occasion when the increment value is being 
calculated, with the slight reservation that in any five years the amount so allowed 
shall not exceed 25 per cent. of the site value. Sec. 2(1) confines taxation to the 
increment in site value. Sec. 1 enumerates the occasions of taxation to include 
sale, lease over fourteen years, and death. Sec. 2 (3) provides for a substitution (for 
the ‘‘ original ” value of 1909) of any greater sum paid during the preceding twenty 
years, to avoid taxation in the case of a recovery from depression since that purchase ; 
and sec. 3 (1), etc., for taxation to be confined to progressive increases aud not to 
apply to recoveries from intervening decrements. 

The German Imperial Increment Tax Law of February, 1911, provides in sec. 1 
for taxation of increment in the whole value of property; in se>. 7 for ‘‘death” to 
be excluded from the occasions for increment; in sec. 16 for certain allowances of 
interest upon the purchase price, from 1 per cent. to 24 per cent. according to 
circumstances. Sec. 17 makes the tax retrospective on increments from the value 
in 1885, or from any higher purchase price. Sec. 28 establishes the tax graduation 
from 10 per cent. on increment not exceeding 10 per cent., up to 30 per cent. on an 
increment of 290 per cent., this tax being reducible by 1 per cent. of its amount (not 
rate) for every year of the increment period, thus treating short-period speculative 
rises most heavily. These points suffice for the purposes of this article—a further 
detailed comparison of the two complex systems is given by the writer in the Local 
Government Review, December, 1912. 
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to the. statement that a crooked nose three generations hence 
exists to-day in the great-grandmaternal ovum. 

Professor Davenport, and other American writers, abuse the 
“Capitalisation” or “Amortisation” doctrine by applying it too 
sweepingly. “With every increasing assurance that the new tax 
program will be adopted there must concurrently be taking place 
a fall in the market values of the lands. When, finally, the law 
has been enacted, the values of lands will have fallen in a degree 
to express the present worth of the expected future increases in 
the tax burden.” 1 When Professor Davenport, speaking actually 
of the English tax, goes on: “Such lands as are thereafter sold 
will exhibit in their sale prices this prospective diminution of 
income,” there seems to be some confusion in the language. 
“The real taxpayer is, therefore, the present vendor. If the 
new proprietors are ever called upon to feel any burden, it must 
be solely by the fact that they have mistakenly appraised the 
degree of menace.” Professor Johnson? says also that: “It is 
true that the burden of the tax will fall on the present owners ; 

. . the decline in selling value will be the sum of the present 
values of all the future increment taxes, so far as they are 
anticipated.” We italicise his last words, because they govern the 
whole question. Fortunately, the writer goes on, “the sum of 
an infinite series may itself be quite small. Moreover, the fact 
that land owners and land buyers may not expect to appropriate 
all the increase in value is no reason why they will not appropriate 
all the law allows. Eighty per cent. of a loaf is better than no 
bread.” These statements about the immediate incidence of all 
future burdens are extravagant indeed when we remember that 
the majority of land values comprise, in the greater part, 
capitalised present income, with perhaps a small margin for real 
expectation (and occasionally a little payment for a lottery 
element), so that a 10 per cent. allowance is more than enough 
to prevent the throwing back of the tax on this marginal element 
in most cases, leaving the genuine windfall element to bear its 
own tax when it arises. 

But Professor Davenport’s remarks about the effect of the 
burden in inducing owners to retain ownership and receive rents, 
instead of selling and paying a tax, are very much to the point.® 
He urges that the effect will be to lessen transfers, and the tax 
will therefore tend to fall more and more upon occasions for duty 


1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. xxiv., p. 289. 2 Ibid., p. 761. 
3 Since the tax is levied only on sale, grant of long lease, or on death, in England, 
while in Germany ‘‘ death” is omitted from the occasions for liability. 
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at death. ‘Thus the periods of accrual will become longer, and 
occasions “fewer.” ? But under the British system, with the 10 
per cent. allowance every time, and still more under the German, 
with the progressive rates, there is a strong countervailing ten- 
dency that most writers omit to notice.? If “occasions” tend to 
be few the Revenue will be the gainer. Again, too, there is 
always a demand for outright purchase, and if owners hold up 
so that properties “trickle” out into the market, prices will 
harden up, and even valuations at death will have a tendency to 
be based on the evidence of the higher and fewer sale prices, 
which at once set up a counter attraction to sell. As Professor 
Johnson has said, Professor Davenport’s theory—‘“‘that the per- 
petuity of the landed gentry has been guaranteed ’’—needs severe 
qualification. Brunhuber rightly says that an increment tax 
“stands in the way of any artificial rise in values,” and ‘a 
substantial and rapidly progressive tax of this sort tends to keep 
down prices.” * It has been argued, with some show of reason, 
that a periodic levy, say every ten years (in a direct form), would 
avoid the question of special retention. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson’s comment upon this “shifting-back ” 
question is disappointing. He holds that the fact of having invest- 
ment in land having proceeded on an equality with other forms of 
investment for so long need not preclude the special taxation of 
future increments, “for if it be contended that part or the whole of 


such future rises of value has already been anticipated, . . . and 
that it would be unjust to take from existing owners any part of 
the prospective values, . . . we can only reply that this cannot 


be held to be a proper interpretation of the conditions under which 
reasonable men have recently made contracts for the sale or 
annual leasing of land.”* He explains that it is not “proper,” 
because the proposal to raise public revenue from increments in 
land value has figured so prominently in practical politics of all 
progressive parties, that it may “fairly be presumed that the 
probability of such special taxation has been taken into account 
in recent negotiations for sale or leasing. .. . If I have paid 
£900 when I should have paid £1,000 but for the probability that 
special taxation would shortly be placed upon it, I can have no 


1 Vide ‘‘ Unearned Increment Taxation in Britain and Germany—a Comparison,” 
—in the Local Government Review, December, 1912. 

2 Vide ‘‘ Ueber die Reform der Grundsteuern in Grossbritannien und Irland,” 
in Conrad’s Jahrbicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, July, 1912, by the 
present writer. 

3 Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. xx., p. 103. 

4 The Industrial System, p. 226. 
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ground for complaint if this probability is converted into 
actuality.” He disposes of the shifting-back difficulty by shifting 
it back further! You have only to talk about a tax for a time 
before it is imposed to deprive it of all sting when it comes into 
force! And if there is any injustice, it is not the doers and 
legislators, but the talkers and propagandists who work it. Mr. 
Hobson does not deal with any allowance for interest as a method 
of reducing the difficulty, so that the full force of a tax on the 
British method has to be covered by his “talk about it and 
smother it up” doctrine of incidence, and at the General Election 
of 1906 the burden of the tax of 1909-10 on future increment was 
borne once and for all! Throughout this paper we are not really 
concerned with the effects of apprehension upon market values, 
which should not be confused with the mathematical disposal of 
a known burden, but only with the possibility in theory and 
practice of shifting back a tax upon true increment or windfall. 

We have assumed up to this point that an adequate allowance 
for interest is being made, and that otherwise the incidence of 
the tax must be partly on present values. But this question of 
interest as a proper and fair allowance must not be dismissed too 
lightly. Like every other feature of an increment tax, it must 
be studied in relation to the other elements of existing taxation. 

“The proposition to exempt a certain sum for interest brings 
in at once important features, nearly always overlooked. The 
very sum exempted is an accumulated interest which will thus 
have borne no tax at all, income or otherwise, and real property 
is virtually the only form of capital (not dependent upon the 
collector’s instinct) in which a man can let his interest accumu- 
late without bearing tax thereon annually. . . . A man who had 
bought a property for £1,000, and sold it for £1,500, has hitherto 
escaped income tax, because it was a “capital” increase; now 
when it is said: ‘‘You have a capital increase suitable for taxa- 
tion,” if he pleads that it is not capital, but merely interest 
(deferred), he is back into the arms of the income tax. The 
problem of scheming a tax on future social values without affect- 
ing any present values at all (as distinct from existing contracts) is 
well-nigh insoluble, because there must be brought in a kind of 
substitute for an income tax on an interest previously free, and 
that can hardly be done without affecting the present capital 
value of the source yielding that interest.”1 This objection to 
the interest allowance has never been answered. Of course, 


1 Vide Economic Journat, March, 1911, ‘‘ Land Valuation and Rating Reform 
by the present writer, 
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directly we cease to tax or rate a property on its present income 
value (and, in the case of a vacant site, that is nil), and begin 
to tax on a percentage of the capital value, the objection fails. 
This class of accumulated interest has too long been free from 
all taxation, and if it is now reached by a non-interest increment 
system, there can be no real hardship except possibly in the rate, 
4s. in the £ instead of 1s. 2d. income tax. But even then, the 
escape from rates, so far as they are levied on a faculty prin- 
ciple, serves to show that the new taxation on this class of income 
is not excessive. Any burden falling upon the present owners 
through this system should not be put to the credit of a true 
increment tax, but must be regarded as due to the rectification 
of an anomaly in the income-tax system, and as just similar to 
what would have taken place had this favoured form of property 
been brought within the income-tax net by legislation. 

So we reach the conclusion that an increment duty on the 
British model comprises two elements: one, a legitimate exten- 
sion of the income tax to a class of annual interest hitherto free, 
and the other a true tax upon “windfalls.” The first, in so far 
as it is not covered by the 10 per cent. allowance (and such cases 
will be mainly restricted to unused sites), is shifted back, as the 
rectification of a differential favour, to present holders; and the 
second, the true increment tax, is hardly “shiftable” at all. 

J. C. STAMP 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF RAILWAY 
RATES.—IV.! 


DIGRESSION ON PROFESSOR PIGOU’s THEORIES. 


RESUMING my attempt to construct an abstract theory of 
railway economics, I find the ground preoccupied. My incipient 
constructions are dominated by a new and imposing edifice which 
has arisen in their neighbourhood. The builder thereof is one 
who lays his foundations very deep ; and it may well happen that 
in doing so he may have caused the ground to give way from 
under a neighbouring structure. It is possible also that his 
building may afford support to that of a neighbour after the 
manner of a buttress. These fears and hopes are excited by the 
chapters on monopoly and railway rates in Professor Pigou’s 
Wealth and Welfare. I have already ? pointed out the importance 
of this work as a whole. I think it necessary now to consider in 
greater detail those parts of the work which bear on subjects 
handled in the preceding sections of the present study and in the 
earlier paper ® on which those sections are partly based. I follow 
an order of topics suggested by the arrangement of the said 
sections. 

Limits of State Intervention.—There occurs first the question, 
What are the limits of a study which purports to lead by way of 
the theory of monopoly value up to the regulation of railways 
by Government.‘ I had defined the objects of the study as “ public 
works characterised by monopoly of such a kind as to justify the 
intervention of the State.” What that kind might be I suggested 
by reference to M. Colson, who distinguishes those works which 
have need of land in so special a degree as to call for the inter- 


1 See Economic Journat for September and December, 1911, and June, 1912. 

2 Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xiii., p. 62. 

3 ** Applications of Probabilities to Economics,’ Economic JouRNAL, June and 
September, 1910. 

4 According to the plan proposed at the outset of this study, Economic JouRNAL, 
Vol, xxi., pp. 346-9, 
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vention of Government.' On considering Professor Pigou’s 
theories, cited below, I am disposed to attach less importance, in 
pure theory at least, than I did to the limitation of land. Still, 
T should not venture to describe as erroneous or imaginary a 
distinction sanctioned by high authorities.? 

Graphical Representation of Cost.—Under my first heading I 
sought to appreciate the importance in railway economics of that 
much-talked-of attribute “increasing returns.” The relations 
between cost of production and quantity produced present such a 
variety of aspects as almost to defy the subtlety of speech, even 
when rendered precise by mathematical conceptions. Similar 
shapes designated by the same name, a supply-curve, are often 
employed in a misleading manner with reference to quite different 
circumstances. For instance, it may make all the difference 
whether we are considering (a) long periods, or (@) short ones; 
(b) the presence, or (8) the absence, of what Dr. Marshall calls 
“external economies” (c) collective cost, or (y) that which 
pertains to a single individual (or constituent group); (d) the 
régime of competition, or (5) that of monopoly ; (e) the remunera- 
tion of the entrepreneur as included in the cost of production, or 
(€) as a residue distinguished from the entrepreneur’s expenditure. 
There is a less mistakeable division between (z) the use of one 
of the co-ordinates to represent price, the construction which Dr. 
Marshall has made familiar, and (¢) the use of one co-ordinate to 
represent the total amount of money demanded in exchange for 
the amount of product represented by the other co-ordinate.® 
There is a certain correlation between (corresponding members of) 
several of these dichotomies; and it is therefore the less sur- 
prising that throughout Professor Pigou should have adopted the 
positive and I the negative attribute. The supply-curves which 
he employs are mostly of the type abcdez; while mine are 
primarily of the type aPyéef. It is not to be expected, therefore, 
that there should be a close similarity between our representa- 
tions. But I am concerned to show that there is no essential 
discrepancy. 

For the purpose of instituting a comparison I construct in 
Fig. 1 a supply-curve of the type above distinguished as z; and 


1 See Colson, Cours d'Economie Politique; (deuxiéme edition), liv. i, p. 148, 
liv. iv., p. 200, and liv. vi. passim. 

2 Cp. Pigou, op. cit., pp. 246-7. 

3 The ¢ system is used by Mr. Flux in the Economic Journa., Vol. xv., and 
commented on by the present writer, Vol. xvii. It is not quite identical with, being 
less general than, Dr. Marshall’s curves of International Trade referred to in the 
Economic Journat, Vol. xv., p. 69 and Vol. xviii, p. 541 et seq, 
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I transfer here a curve of the type ¢ which I have employed in 
my Section I." 

For the present purpose it is not necessary to consider the 
simplest and most elementary transactions to which such curves 
may pertain: such transactions as international trade between 
two imaginary islands, or the bargain between ideal hunters of 
two different types—say white employers and black employees— 














Fig. 1. 
In Fig. 1 SS, is a parabola of which the equation is 
Y=} (a+a)? 
whence 
yor | PPde= Kare + at*+ 40% 3 Y=3(a? +ax 4+ he). 

The unit in which x is measured is a (=one inch). Accordingly MQ=2'25 inches ; 
MP=1,,; inch. The demand-curve DD, passes through D at the vertical distance 
of 2 inches from O, and intersects the supply-curve at P. DD, is a right line 
of which the slope relatively to the vertical is 2/44. Accordingly the slope of the 
curve of marginal supply prices DD, is twice that slope. DD, intersects SS, at 7; 
nearer the origin than P as might be expected, the law of diminishing returns 
acting. 


as to the distribution of their joint quarry.” The curves of type € 
proper to such conceptions are not considered here. Let us rather 
suppose SS; as representing, agreeably to common usage, the 
amount « of, say, agricultural produce offered by a set of farmers 
using implements, employing workmen, and paying rent. If the 
increase of produce did not involve any sensible (additional) 


1 See p. 352, Vol. xxi., Fig. 1. 
* Compare Quarterly Journal of Economics on the “Theory of Distribution,” 
1904, 
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pressure on the soil this supply-curve would be, suppose, a hori- 
zontal line. But suppose that there is such a pressure; and let 
it first be of such a kind as merely to necessitate deeper ploughing 
and digging on the part of each cultivator, without otherwise 
modifying the conditions of cultivation—in short, without 
negative “external economies.” The collective supply-curve 
SS, would then be obtained by simply adding up the amounts of 
product offered by each individual farmer at any assigned price. 
The “general” expenses consisting, suppose, entirely of rent, 
would be represented by the area SNP; while prime costs are 
represented by OSPM. 


. S 
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z 
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Here it may be well to remind the reader that there is some- 
thing arbitrary or dependent on unessential circumstances in the 
distinction between “prime” and “general” as we have used the 
terms. Suppose that labourers could be changed only after long 
notice, and that labour and machinery were readjusted less fre- 
quently than the amount of land variable in small parcels with 
imaginary facility; on such a supposition the rent might be 
regarded as prime cost, the other expenses as general. The same 
ordinate MP might now represent the price of that increment of 
land which corresponds to an increment of produce. More 
generally it is proper to regard the price PM as made up of two 
(in general, more) portions, MK and KP, corresponding respec- 
tively to the values (at the prevailing prices of the factors of 


SS st 
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production) of that increment of capital and that increment of 
land which the entrepreneur would take on if free to distribute an 
assigned increment of resources between the two uses.! Even 
where this freedom does not exist in reality, one factor of produc- 
tion as compared with the other varying per saltum, there is some 
theoretical advantage with a view to the problems which are 
before us in realising that the price of the product is theoretically 
not affected by the circumstance that the agents of production are 
or are not varied continuously. 

Professor Pigou improves the familiar construction of the 
supply-curve by the addition of a new curve, that of ‘marginal 
supply prices,” SS_ in our Fig. 1. This curve is thus related to 
SS,. If the ordinate at any point of the abscissa, M, intersects 
SS, at P and SS, at Q, the area OMQS is equal to the area 
OMPN.2 But the area OMPN represents the total expenses 
incident to the production of the quantity OM ; inclusive of rent 
(the area PSN) and of entrepreneur’s remuneration, which by our 
convention is included in the area OSPM. Accordingly, the line 
MQ—-or, more exactly, the little rectangle of which that line is 
the height and a (small) unit of produce is the base—represents 
the addition to the total cost incident to the production of an 
additional unit. 

But, it will be asked, is not this the very definition of 
‘marginal cost”? And have we not just seen that—however we 
manipulate the distinction between prime and general cost—the 
marginal cost incident to an increment of produce is OP? How 
then can that incremental cost be OQ? The answer is that both 
statements are true. The same predicate “marginal increment of 
cost” is truly coupled both with MP and with MQ; if in the one 
proposition it is understood simpliciter, in the other proposition 
as the logicians say, secundum quid. For MP is the increment 
of cost consequent on an increment of production, the cost of 
production of the units of commodity other than this increment 
being supposed constant. That is, MP is the marginal cost from 
the point of view of the entrepreneur producing a small part of 
the aggregate output in a régime of competition. But MQ is 
the increment of cost consequent on an increment of production, 


1 See Pareto, Cours d’Hconomie Politique, § 718 (referring to § 100-1); and 
compare Marshall’s analysis of the ‘‘ supply price of a knife as the sum of the supply 
prices of its blade and handle.”—Principles of Economics, Book V., Ch. VI., §1; 
and his note on marginal product (with reference to J. A. Hobson’s theories), 
op. cit., p. 393, ed. 6. 

2 In symbols, if y is the ordinate of SS,, Y that of SS,, 


["¥ae=ay. 
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the price of the produced commodity not being supposed con- 
stant.’ Rather, account being taken of the circumstance that the 
price is such that if a sale could be effected at that price the 
expenses of production would just be covered, that covering price 
changes (in the case supposed, increases) with the amount pro- 
duced. Accordingly, MQ might be described as the marginal 
increment of cost from the point of view of a monopolist. 

In this connection mention may be made of another piece of 
mechanism due to Professor Pigou: the curve of “marginal 
demand prices.”® The relation of this curve to the ordinary 
demand-curve may be shown as follows : Let DD, be the demand- 
curve in our figure intersecting the supply-curve at P; DD, the 
curve of marginal demand prices. If the ordinate, not drawn on 
the figure, at any point on the abscissa, J, intersects DD, at D, 
and DD, at Dy, the area OJD,D is equal to the area of the rect- 
angle of which the base is OJ and the height OD,.* But the area 
OJD,D represents the total utility, or, in Professor Pareto’s less 
equivocal phrase, “ophelimity” accruing to the customers from 
the quantity of commodity OJ (on the supposition of their obtain- 
ing it gratis). The corresponding money value is that which would 
be realised by a monopolist who practised discrimination of the 
kind defined by Professor Pigou as “ideal ’—a conception which 
he has happily illustrated by the suggestion of a method whereby 
a monopolist of this particularly grasping type might conceivably 
touch the total value in question.‘ Accordingly, a monopolist of 
this type would push production up to, but not beyond, the point 
at which the increment to the said total value is just equal to the 
increment of total cost, that is, the point at which the curves DD», 
and SS, intersect, the point T in the figure, or the point L on 
the abscissa corresponding thereto. A nobler use of the two new 
curves will presently appear. 


1 Let 2 (=OM) be the produce, »(=MP) the supply-price, or cost of production 
per unit, zp (~OMPN=OMQS) the total cost. Then mP=( £ ep (p being 


treated as constant) =p; MQ= ow (the complete differential)=p+a2. 

2 See Economic JouRNAL, Vol. x., ‘‘ Producers’ and Consumers’ Surplus.” 

3 In symbols (corresponding to those used above with reference to supply) let 
y’ be the ordinate of DD, Y that of DD,. Then 


*yda= Y'2. 

° 
In the figure, DD, is intended to be a straight line inclined to the axis of Y at 
an angle with tangent1. Accordingly DD, is inclined to the vertical at an angle with 


twice that tangent. 
4 Economic Journat, Vol. xiv., p. 391; Wealth and Welfare, p. 203. See also, 


with reference to this kind of monopoly, Economic JOURNAL, Vol. xx., p. 453, 
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The moderately mathematical reader will have no difficulty in 
translating these constructions into the form which I have 
employed, above labelled ¢. The curve S, in Fig. 1 might be 
supposed to correspond to the curve PQR in Fig. 2, if we do not 
attend to the initial convex part of the latter curve, rather suppose 
it to start from O and be convex (to OZ) throughout. The 
abscissa OZ in Fig. 2 corresponding to OX in Fig. 1, the ordinate 
in Fig. 2 (€.g., a perpendicular let fall from R on OZ—not 
drawn in the figure) would correspond to the area OMPS in 
Fig. 1. What line then in Fig. 2 corresponds to the area OMQS 
in Fig. 1? It might be the ordinate of a certain curve derived 
from OPQR in Fig. 2 which I have indicated as pertaining to 
the régime of competition,’ the collective supply-curve (Gesammt- 
angebotscurve) of Auspitz and Lieben.* Or rather, as we are 
not here explicitly representing the profits of the entrepreneur 
as varying with the amount of product, it is proper to take our 
curve PQR as the cost-curve (Gesammtkostencurve) with the 
interpretation (not that of Auspitz and Lieben) that the inter- 
section of any right line drawn through the origin with that curve 
designates the amount offered at the price represented by the 
inclination of the line.2 With this interpretation the vertical 
distance defined by Auspitz and Lieben * as the measure of Collec- 
tive Utility (Gemeinnutzen) corresponds to the area DTS in our 
Figure 1. 

I have given another construction in which the factors of 
production—in the case before us “capital” (=labour +imple- 
ments + waiting) and land—appear as co-ordinates.‘ Say the 
amount of the former factor is measured along the bottom of the 
page from the left corner, while the other factor is measured 
from the same point along the left side of the page. The cost « 
of any two quantities of the factors (at prices supposed to be given) 
is measured downwards on an ordinate perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper. The corresponding amount of produce multi- 
plied by its price (which the monopolist is free to vary), say ¢ 
less by the cost x, gives z, the quantity which it is the object 
of the monopolist to maximise. The construction is such that z 


1 Defined by me, Economic Journat, Vol, xxi., p. 358, and more fully by Auspitz 
and Lieben in their Theorie des Preises, p. 13. 

2 The construction ¢ thus interpreted will I think correspond to that which 
Mr. Flux has employed in his paper on ‘‘Improvements and Rentability ” (Economic 
JouRNAL, Vol. xv); it being observed that he takes cost for the abscissa and product 
for the ordinate, as in our Figure 1 B of Section 2 (Economic JourRNAL, Vol, xx., 


p. 35). 
3 Op, cit., p. 370. 4 See Economic Journal, Vol, xi., p. 365, 
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is measured upwards from the plane of the paper. In seeking this 
maximum the monopolist entrepreneur will describe a path on 
the plane of xy ; which will be a broken sort of path in case one 
of the factors, such as land, comparatively with the other is varied 
per saltum. This construction is applicable to a régime of com- 
petition with a little modification. We may suppose different 
entrepreneurs to move by different paths in seeking each the 
maximum of the z pertaining to him. The height of the average 
z may be regarded as small or null ; rather in deference to fact than 
as required by theory.!. Each entrepreneur ever strives to make 
his z as great as possible. So each golfer in every match strives 
to make the difference between his score and “bogey” augmented 
by his handicap, as small as possible; though on an average, in 
well regulated golf links, probably the difference between the 
score and (bogey + handicap) is zero, or rather—having regard to 
very bad players—on the wrong side of zero. 

So far we have supposed the curve of marginal supply prices to 
be ascending. Now let us consider a descending curve of the sort 
such as SB in Fig. 3 (see p. 214). If we retain the supposition 
that the collective supply-curve is formed by simple addition from 
the dispositions of the individual entrepreneurs, the supply-curve 
SS’ derived from SB (according to the rule above given) will be 
insignificant in a régime of competition. For it represents only 
that amount of production which at any assigned price affords to 
entrepreneurs a minimum of profit—a position of unstable equili- 
brium. But in a régime of monopoly it might well happen in 
the case represented that production might be stable at any point 
between O and O’.? 

In order that the descending supply-curve may be significant 
in a régime of competition it must receive a different interpreta- 
tion. The height MP now denotes as before the price at which 
the quantity OM is evoked®* in a state of industry adapted to 
that scale of production. But what corresponds to the curve SS, 
of Fig. 1 in our first example, considered as representing the sum 
of the amounts offered by each entrepreneur at any (one) 
assigned price, is a quite different curve from SS, of Fig. 3, 
an ascending curve, the “short-period” supply-curve. It 
is here represented by a right line—in the neighbourhood at least 

1 On the theoretical point, see Scientia, Vol. vii. (1910), p. 92, and references 
there given. As to the facts almost all that is known I believe is well presented 
by Ashley in the Economic JournaL, Vol. xx., p. 350. 

2 As noticed (with reference to the curve there employed) Economic JourRNAL, 


Vol. xxi., p. 361. 
3 Defined more exactly by Professor Pigou, Economic Journat, Vol. x., p. 358. 
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In Fig. 3 the curve of marginal supply prices SBS’S, is a parabola with vertical 
axis and apse at B. If AB=b OA=2a, OS=2a?+b; the equation of the curve 
referred to O as origin is 

Y=b+4(a - 2a)? 
From this the expression for y the ordinate of the supply-curve is obtained by 
putting 
Ya = 7 Yda = ba + 4x3 - au? + 2a. 


Whence y=b+2a*-ax+ 4a, There is a minimum of y at the point of intersection 
S’ between the two curves. This property is general ; since 


s Se ae 
Y=— wy =¥tes 


oat 
x 


and accordingly when Y=y, @ 20. In order to construct a simple system of 
na 


short period supply-curves, formed by right lines with a positive slope of 45° (Cp. 
Economic JoURNAL, Vol. xv., p. 68), put 

y=x+ H(z); 
where ¢(2)=6+2a?-ax+ixz*-az. Then for the equation to any line of the family, 
we have 

y=x+y(x), 
where 2’ is the abscissa of any point on the curve SS’S,. For instance, when 
x’ =a(=OM), ¥(x’)=b+1}a?-a; and accordingly the equation of the corresponding 
line is 

y —(b+1}a?)=x-a; 

the equation of a line passing through P, the broken line in Fig. 3. In the figure 
the unit a is taken as three-quarters of an inch, and 0 is taken to be half an inch. 
Accordingly, OS (=M’Q’)=2 inches. The demand-curve is a right DD, starting 
from the point D which is at the height 2:5 above the origin. This demand-curve 
intersects the supply-curve at P of which the height is 1g inches. The slope of DD, 
with reference to the vertical is 3. Accordingly that of DD, is $. The intersection 
of DD, with SS, (not shown in the figure) is at a greater horizontal distance than P 
from the origin ; as might be expected, the law of increasing returns acting. 
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of any point P on the supply-curve, for it may be supposed lower 
down to twist and cut the axis OY near O. The construction is 
explained in my review of Mr. Cunynghame’s Geometrical 
Political Economy in the Economic Journat for 1905 (pp. 66-68). 
For the sake of convenience I virtually made the assumption 
which Professor Pigou has made on perhaps other grounds, that 
“the price at which anybody supplies a given quantity of com- 
modity is made up by the addition of two parts, one depending 
on the quantity that the person himself supplies, and the other 
upon the quantity that the whole market collectively supplies.” ? 
The ascending part of the supply-curve SS, is similarly to be 
interpreted, and not as the curve SS; in Fig. 1. 

As in the case represented by Fig. 1 we may here derive from 
the demand-curve DD, the curve of marginal demand prices DDg. 
As there, the intersection of DD, with SS, determines the 
maximum of Producers’ +Consumers’ Surplus, not subject to the 
condition that prices are assigned by competition. It might be 
described as the aim of a monopolist, but now a monopolist of a 
very peculiar kind, a monarch of enlightened benevolence who, 
surveying the vast plexus of transactions throughout the com- 
munity, would wish the terms to be altered in such wise as to 
increase (the money-measure of) the aggregate of satisfactions. 
This maximum of satisfaction thus aimed at transcends that which 
is attained by laissez-faire, the H-V of Dr. Marshall’s deep 
mathematical note xiv. The latter might be compared to the 
state of health and efficiency resulting from the practice of 
what is natural and habitual in diet and therapeutics. An arbi- 
trary departure from that practice, based on a mere association 
of ideas, like the medieval similia similibus, may be compared 
to crude Protectionism, as likely to do harm. But we are not 
thereby forbidden to depart from what is called natural, in a 
direction pointed out by science. One of the directions in which 
it may prove possible to improve on laissez-faire is afforded by 
Professor Pigou’s doctrine supplementing that of Dr. Marshall 
with respect to the “limitations of the abstract doctrine of 
maximum satisfaction.” ? The new and less abstract maximum, 
H'-—V’', as we may call it, transcends the state of unrestricted 
competition of which it is sometimes said by mathematical 
hedonists, and implied by practical free traders, that “this régime 


1 Pigou, Economic Journal, Vol. xiii., p. 21; the reference to ‘‘ demand ” there 
made being omitted to suit my context. 

2 Principles of Economics, Book V., Ch. xiii., p. 467 et seg.; referred to by 
Professor Pigou in the Economic Journal, Vol. xi., p. 366. 


Q 2 
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realises the maximum of satisfaction and the minimum of sacrifice 
for each of the co-exchangists.”! To advance some way in the 
direction of H’ - V’ may be better than to have attained H -V ;? 
just as you are higher when half-way up Mont Blanc than on the 
top of Snowdon. 

Increasing Returns.—I cannot claim to bave anticipated this 
sublime use of the new curves.’ It is relevant here as bearing on 
a question which I have particularly considered, the signification 
of the term “increasing returns.” In view of much tedious dis- 
cussion in recent literature I sought to fix the meaning of that 
evasive term. I distinguished as “primary” and “secondary” 
two definitions respectively importing that an added dose of 
productive power increases (1) the marginal, or (2) the average 
produce. Among other considerations in favour of the primary 
definition, I remarked : “When we contemplate the working of a 
competitive régime as bearing on the interest of the community, 
from the point of view of the philosophic statesman, then we 
welcome the phenomenon of Increasing Return (or deprecate its 
contrary) as tending to (or from) some quantity which it is pro- 
posed to maximise. But the criterion of such a maximum is 
analogous to our primary conception.” * Now the point of view of 
this philosophic statesman is exactly that of the benevolent 
monarch whom we have just imagined—except that the view of 
the latter is assisted by the new implement which has just been 
described. Accordingly, I claim Professor Pigou’s authority for 
my primary definition. To be sure, the denotation is generally 
the same for the two connotations; but not always, as we may 
see in Fig. 3, where the tract (of produce) AO’ presents decreasing 
returns according to the first definition, but increasing according 

1 I quote from Histoire des doctrines Economiques (p. 636, ed. 2) of Gide and Rist, 


who are transcribing faithfully enough the doctrines of the mathematical 
economists. 

2 Compare Pigou, Wealth and Welfare, p. 106. 

3 The system of co-ordinates here called ¢ (above, p. 207) may be adapted as 
I have indicated (Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xi., p. 359) to the system of long-period 
supply curve with intersecting short-period curves, proper to increasing returns in a 
competitive régime. The area DTS in Figs. 1 and 3 would then correspond to 
a line in a modified form of Fig. 2, the greatest vertical distance between two curves 
which are modifications of Auspitz and Lieben’s Collective Cost and Collective Utility 
Curves ; the distance measuring the total utility called by them Gemeinnutzen ; (op. 
cit., p. 870). But neither they, I think, nor I proposed to employ this conception 
for the purpose of contemplating the ideally best distribution of resources; for 
instance, that as between two classes of industries of the types pertaining to our Fig. 1 
and Fig. 8 (Diminishing and Increasing Returns) it would be theoretically advan- 
tageous to diminish the output determined by Jaissez-faire in the former case and to 
increase it in the latter. 

4 Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xi., p. 359. 
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to the second. My interpretation is confirmed by Professor 
Pigou’s use of terms in the important passage, too long to quote 
in full, in Wealth and Welfare,! which resumes “the general 
analysis of distribution developed by Dr. Marshall.” The “law 
of diminishing returns to individual factors of production,” it is 
there said, “states that the increment of product due to the 
increase by a unit of any factor of production in any industrial 
field will in general be smaller, other things remaining the same, 
the greater is the supply of that factor already employed there.” 
If I mistake not, a typical instance of this doctrine is afforded by 
our introductory lemma; when the land being considered as con- 
stant the “capital” laid out thereon is increased. As shown by 
the rise of the curve SS, (considered as a short-period supply- 
curve) in Fig. 1, the increment of product due to the increase by 
a unit of “capital” will be smaller (in the neighbourhood at least 
of the point of equilibrium) the greater the supply of that factor 
already employed. Assuredly, the law of diminishing returns 
which such a factor fulfils is diminishing returns in the primary 
sense. Professor Pigou evidently treats that as the sense of the 
term when he does not even notice that in the same circumstances 
increasing returns in the secondary sense must prevail—initially. 
Yet the term “increasing returns” is largely employed in such 
a case by the leading American writers on railway and 
general economics. One whom I shall often quote as not 
only the latest but also one of the greatest of them, thus ex- 
presses himself : ‘The law originates primarily in the fixed condi- 
tions attaching to the heavy capital investment—the fact, namely, 
that fixed charges up to a given point of saturation tend to remain 
constant absolutely: but become proportionately less as the 
volume of business expands. From this fact, therefore, rather 
than because of any marked economies of large-scale production, 
may it be affirmed that railroads offer a notable example of the 
law of increasing returns.”” It is in virtue of this fact that “a 
railroad theoretically presents a clear example of an industry 
subject to the law of increasing returns.” * 

Joint Cost.—In the case of another important term, Joint 
Supply (and its synonyms), I am disposed to accept Professor 
Pigou’s usage for the primary definition, while admitting as 
secondary the definitions sanctioned by the authority of railway 
experts. In the first section of this study I have given a general 
definition covering the cases included by the American writers ; 


1 Part II., Ch. II., § 3. 2 W. Z. Ripley, Railroads (1913), p. 99. 
3 Op. cit., p. 71 et seq. Cp. Economic Journat, Vol. xi., p. 370, last par. 
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but I place in a special category the cases excluded by Professor 
Pigou; for instance, “where the Joint Cost depends upon a 
quantity such as total weight or volume which is the sum of two 
or more items each pertaining to one of the joint products.”! My 
typical example, clover and honey, fulfils, I think, Professor 
Pigou’s definition that “two products are supplied jointly when a 
unit of investment expended upon increasing the normal output 
of one necessarily increases that of the other also.”? This is not 
evident at first sight; for, of course, apiculture without clover 
seed would not result in an output of clover. Professor 
Taussig makes a very natural criticism when referring to 
Professor Pigou’s example of joint cost, back loading, he 
remarks: “Now in back loading, as in other cases where 
‘discriminating ’ rates are made, it cannot be said that a railroad 
‘necessarily’ (I follow Professor Pigou’s example in italicising 
the word) puts on the market a supply of one kind of service when 
it supplies another kind. There are always some separable ex- 
penses : For example, in the case of back loading there are the 
terminal expenses and the extra cost of hauling a loaded train 
over that of an empty one.”*® Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
critics would probably endorse this criticism. And they would be 
justified in so far as ninety-nine out of a hundred writers might 
be supposed to use the phrase “increasing the normal output” 
as meaning no more than “increasing the output.” But it is 
not to be supposed that the disciple and successor of Dr. Marshall 
employs the term “normal” as a merely decorative epithet. 
Professor Pigou has, I think, all along very properly used 
“output ” as the output of something that is demanded, and has 
implied that the demand is not of an exceptional, perfectly 
inelastic, character. It follows that the output necessarily tends 
to be, and we may therefore say normally is, increased by the 
diminution of its marginal cost. Now a diminution in the marginal 
cost of producing a commodity such as the transportation of a 
back load is caused when new trains are put on—not merely to 
meet a temporary emergency, but as a permanent arrangement— 
to meet an increased direct traffic. But the marginal cost of an 
article transported by a returning “empty” is not similarly 
increased by another item in the back load. These statements 
are not affected by the existence of “terminal expenses” and the 
like. 

1 Economic Journat, Vol. xi., p. 560, Compare the representation of Joint 
Cost at p. 460 of Vol. x. 


2 Wealth and Welfare, p. 215. 
3 Quarterly Jowrnal of Economics, Vol, xxvii. (1913), p. 380. 
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It were to be wished, perhaps, that Professor Pigou had 
expressed himself in terms less liable to misconstruction. But, in 
fact, it would not be easy to give a more unequivocal definition 
without making it either very long or very technical. For an 
explicit description which, I think, nearly covers the instances 
contemplated by Professor Pigou I again quote Professor 
Ripley :— 

‘Railroad expenditures, as Taussig clearly pointed out a number 
of years ago, afford a prime illustration of the production of several 
commodities by a single great plant simultaneously at joint and 
indistinguishable cost. The classical economists illustrated this law 
by the joint production of wool and mutton and of gas and coke. 
In both of these instances neither commodity could conceivably be 
produced alone. . . . The law of joint cost with reference to the 
production of transportation is somewhat different. Compare, for 
instance, the carriage by a railroad of thousands of passengers and 
different commodities in every direction, under varying conditions, 
singly or wholesale, slowly or by express, over a given set of rails 
every day; with the operation of a great refinery, producing simul- 
taneously kerosene, gasolene, lubricating oils, and greases, as well 
as various odd chemicals. Both are examples of production at joint 
cost, but with various important contrasts. In the refinery all the 
costs are joint. All the processes are interlocked. Every increase 
in the output of kerosene produces pari passu an increase of the 
other commodities. On the railroad not all, but only a part of the 
costs are joint, in such manner as has been shown. For, from the 
joint portion of its plant—roadway rails and locomotives—the railroad 
may produce transportation of different sorts quite independently. 
It may choose to especially cultivate its passenger traffic or cotton or 
coal business.’’ ! 


” 


The “important contrasts” so clearly exhibited by Professor 
Ripley would not be materially affected if the increase of other 
commodities “pari passu” with kerosene required some special 
or separable expense; just as the output of copperas as a joint 
product with wire, which Professor Pigou by implication in- 
stances as a genuine case of joint supply,” requires some special 
cost for the erection of necessary sheds. 

A short but technical definition may be based on the form of 
the (mathematical) function which expresses the relation between 
assigned quantities of several commodities, x, y, u, v, w, &e., 
and z, the cost of producing the whole set. Materials for the 
construction of such a definition may be found on a former page.? 
There may be some doubt as to where the line should be drawn 
which separates the primary from the secondary definition of 
Joint Cost. But there*can be no doubt that it should be drawn 


1 Op. cit., p. 67. 2 Wealth and Welfare, p. 229, note 1. 
%’ Economic Journal, Vol. xi, p. 560 
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well above the case in which the total cost z is related to the 
quantities of the products simply as a function of their sum : that 
is, in the manner below indicated by a quotation from Professor 
Pigou. I apply the term “sum” to the addition of adjusted units 
(like those below supposed for pease and beans), ordinary (e.g., 
avoirdupois) units each multiplied by a proper coefficient corre- 
sponding to special costs.1 The ground of the distinction lies 
herein, I think, that in the case of joint cost proper we cannot, and 
in other cases we can (theoretically), predict the relative charges 
for different commodities without regard to the demand for other 
commodities. 

“Cost of Service” Principle.—But the question what is the 
proper or primary definition of the term Joint Cost is itself of 
secondary interest. Professor Pigou will perhaps allow the Ameri- 
cans to have their terminology if they will concede to him his 
propositions. The main issue, of far deeper importance than the 
definition of a word, is whether Professor Pigou is right in con- 
cluding that, in the regulation of railways, discrimination or the 
“value of service” principle should, after an initial—probably 
brief—stage, give place to the “cost of service” principle.” 

First appearances, it must be admitted, are against Professor 
Pigou. Using terms in a strange sense, and accusing distin- 
guished economists of common fallacies, he propounds a thesis 
contradicting the doctrine of the highest authorities on railway 


1 The bearing of Joint Cost proper on the power of predicting competitive price 
may be illustrated by supposing that normal equilibrium, after having been reached, 
is disturbed by a change in demand for each of two commodities ; and observing the 
effect according as Joint Cost proper is absent or present. Let the cost, z, = F(T), 
where (1) T=ax+by+cu+..., and x, y, U... are assigned quantities of the commodi- 
ties designated X, Y, U.... Then the respective prices, in competitive equilibrium, of 
the commodities X, Y, U are F’(7)a, F"(T)b, F’(T)c.... Now let a change in the 
demand for X and Y occur. Then in general there will be a change in volume 
affecting cost. ‘‘Cost is unknown until volume is ascertained,” as Professor Ripley 
well says (loc. cit.). But in the case before us the effect on price may well be small, 
if there are many commodities ; the new set of prices being F’(T'+ At)a, F’(T'+At)b.... 
At any rate the relative prices, the ratios in which the total charge is distributed among 
the different commodities, are unchanged. (Compare Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, Mathematical Note, xvii., par. 1). Next (2) let T=ax+2hay+by+cur.... 
Now when z and y are ‘‘ interlocked,” to borrow a phrase from Professor Ripley, the 
prices are no longer as independent of the quantities as before. The new price of X is 
now #"(7'+ AT)[(a+2h(y+Ay)] and the new price of Y is (T+ AT)[a+2h(x+ Az)]. 
It is evident that the prediction of the prices from the costs is not such a simple 
affair as before. Once more (3) let T=az?+by?+..., or more generally T=9(zx)+ 
v(y)+x(u). The disturbed price of each commodity will now involve, in a more 
disturbing manner than in case (1), the quantity of that commodity. But it will 
not do so in the same way as in (2). It is a nice question whether this case should 
be described as Joint Cost proper. 

2 Wealth and Welfare, p. 234, and context, 
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economics. What though in power of mathematical reasoning he 
wields a bow which few can bend! Does he not aim with it at 
the clouds? An airship, indeed, would seem to be just the object 
which he has in view. For his refined reasonings would be 
admittedly sound if all transportation was effected by flying- 
machines. For then presumably each flying-machine might be 
worked to the full for one kind of traffic only. The case would in 
this respect resemble that of those railways for which discrimina- 
tion is not claimed, where ‘“‘each has in the main its own expenses 
of operation as well as its own road-bed and other plant.”! But, 
as it is, “the freight service of a railway comprises the carriage 
of all kinds of goods simultaneously from the most valuable high- 
priced commodities, such as silk and satins, down to lumber, 
coal, cement, and even sand.”2 The attribute of limitation in 
the supply of land, rejected by Professor Pigou,? seems now to 
rise up against him. For it is partly on account of this limitation 
that a plurality of railways each worked to the full for one kind of 
traffic is unthinkable. 

Such are the first appearances. But on reflection, in the light 
of the principles which have been above recalled, it will be 
discerned that if the flying-machines are perfectly competitive, no 
essential difference is introduced by their having mixed loads; 
supposing, with Professor Pigou, that “a unit of investment is 
responsible either for 2 units of one kind and y units of the other, 
or for (2©+h) units of the first kind and no units of the second, 
or for no units of the first kind and (y+) units of the second.” 4 
Thus, in our introductory lemma,° suppose that the produce in 
wheat is destined for different kinds of cakes and bread. The 
price of a unit of wheat for different destinations would still be 
the same. And if the same ground is equally suitable for pease 
and beans—joint effects in the way of rotation of crops being 
abstracted—then if the prime costs (in the sense explained) 
of (properly assigned) units of pease and beans are the same, the 
same will be the selling price for pease and beans of units (so 
assigned). The orthodox economist stating this familiar doctrine 
would not be put off by the affirmation that a great part of the 
cost was indeterminate, being joint for all the products in large 
part ; that it is impossible to allocate the amount proper to each 
product. This objection might be made to Professor Wieser’s 


1 Taussig, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. xxvii., p. 379; and cp. 
p. 380. 

2 Ripley, op. cit., p. 169. 3 Above, p. 207. 

4 Wealth and Welfare, p. 218. 5 Above, p. 208 et seq. 
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doctrine of “imputation” ;' or to the pretension, censured by 
Mill, of assigning, in a philosophical sense, the amount due to 
each of two concurrent causes--like the blades of a pair of 
scissors. But this indeterminateness is quite consistent with the 
determination of value in exchange—proportioned to marginal 
cost—in a régime of perfect competition. But the prices so deter- 
mined, according to the received theory, afford a maximum of 
advantage to producers and consumers. A similar maximum of 
advantage must be ascribed to the charges for mixed loads 
which would be adopted by airships conceived as sufficiently 
numerous to realise perfect competition. Railways, indeed, cannot 
be conceived so numerous as to bring about that scale of charges 
through the play of competition ; but it is to be believed that maxi- 
mum advantage would be attained if there could be imposed 
by authority in this case that proportion of charge to marginal 
cost which is known in other cases to have that desirable result. 

I must confess to have countenanced an erroneous view in this 
matter. Concerned mainly with monopoly, I incidentally mis- 
stated a law of competition. I argued that in general a single 
undiscriminated price might be replaced by two (or more) dis- 
criminated prices with advantage both to the (monopolist) 
producer and the customer. For any value of monopolistic revenue 
or any value of customer’s benefit assigned at random the 
maximum of advantage to the other party will be realised not by 
a unique price, but by discrimination. But I omitted to notice 
that the case in which the initial unique price (or the assigned 
amount of advantage to one party) is that which occurs in a 
régime of perfect competition is a particular limiting case of which 
the statement generally probable is known not to be true. The 
general reasoning breaks down when we suppose the initial 
(unique) price of two commodities to be equal to the (equal) 
marginal cost of each.? In this case if any neighbouring system 

1 Referred to by Marshall, Principles of Economics, p. 393 (ed. vi.), and unfavour- 
ably reviewed by the present writer in the Economic JourNaL, Vol. iv., p. 281. 

2 It was shown in a previous paper (Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xx., p. 445 et seq.) 
that if b is the undiscriminated monopoly price of two articles (or species of the 
same article), b(1-+7,)b (1+) are any two discriminating prices in the neighbourhood 
of 6; then the curve representing that the Customers’ Surplus (considered as a function 
of m, and n,) is constant (the same as what it was when 7, and y, each=0) and the 
(likewise interpreted) curve of Constant Producers’ Surplus intersect, in such wise 
that it is in general possible to adopt a system of discriminating prices which will be 
better both for the producer and the customer than the undiscriminated price b. It 
is supposed (in the absence of joint cost) that the cost of production is the sum of 
two costs each a function of (the amount of) one of the products (loc. cit., p. 460) ; 


or more generally a function of the sum (or of a linear function) of the quantities 
produced (above, p. 220). The proposition remains true in general when by b 
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of discriminating prices be assumed, it will be the interest of one 
or both parties to return to the unique price. 

I subscribe, then, to Professor Pigou’s thesis; but with two 
considerable reservations, pointed out by Professor Pigou 
himself. 

Firstly, if a railway cannot be made to pay with rates and fares 
assigned on the principle of cost of service, it is better that it 
should practise discrimination than that it should not exist. More 
generally, let it be supposed possible to operate the railways of a 
country so that the marginal cost of each ton-mile is the same. 
Then the maximum of the type H — V is attained. But it may be 
better to pursue the type H’-V’ by employing discrimination so 
as to increase the output of transport for which the demand is 
very extensible, and where the advantages of increasing returns 
are thereby secured. It might be one of the exceptions to the 
general rule that there should be equality of “marginal net 
products” in order to secure maximum satisfaction.' No doubt 
the conditions are a priori improbable.* But there is specific evi- 
dence of high authority for their existence ; so far as we may thus ~ 
interpret the dicta of the experts, such as “‘ Much of this business 
is made possible only by special rates adapted to the case in hand. 
A higher rate . . . would kill the business.” ‘To compel each of 
these classes of goods [silk and satin, . . . cement, and even sand | 
to bear its proportionate share of the cost of carriage would at once 
preclude the possibility of transporting low-priced goods at all.” * 
The testimony of high authorities would, no doubt, carry even 
greater weight if it should be repeated with a full recognition of 
the a priori improbability to which Professor Pigou has called 
attention. 

Secondly, let it be granted that the cost of service principle, 
the system of charges which would be realised by perfect competi- 
tion, is ideally the best. Yet with regard to a system so complex, 
how can we ascertain in the absence of competition what charges 
would be fixed by competition? The attempts to do so for railway 


we understand not only the monopoly price, but any unique price for the two 
articles. But in the particular case when the marginal cost of producing the 
amounts saleable at the unique price b is just equal to 6 the proposition breaks 
down ; the curves do not intersect, but touch at the point (yn, =0 7,=0), in such wise 
that it is not possible to move off from that point in a direction advantageous 
to both parties. It should be observed that the existence of a maximum at this 
point is not inconsistent with the possibility that some other point represents 
greater advantage both to producer and customers, as suggested in the text (p. 215). 

1 Cp. Wealth and Welfare, p. 107. 2 Op. cit., p. 211 et seq. 

8 Ripley, Railroads, pp. 152, 168 et passim. The dynamic use of discrimination 
claimed by Professor Ripley would, I think, be admitted by Professor Pigou 
as pertaining to an initial stage (op. cit., p. 234). 
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rates have often proved ludicrous. They remind one of the pre- 
tension sometimes made by politicians to tell us what some dead 
chief—Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield—would have thought 
about a measure which was never before them. The defunct 
authority ought at most to be invoked only to sanction a general 
line of policy, not to furnish details such as, say, the items of a 
tariff. As Professor Pigou says: “It is plain that anything in 
the nature of exact imitation of simple competition is almost im- 
possible to attain.” . . . “A considerable gap between the ideal 
and the actual is likely to remain.” ! 

The impracticability of the cost of service principle seems to 
be largely the ground on which it is dethroned by leading 
economists from the sovereignty which it might otherwise claim. 
Professor Ripley begins : “There can be no question that for an 
indispensable public service like transportation, conducted under 
monopolistic conditions, the ideal system of charges would be to 
ascertain the cost of each service rendered and to allow a reason- 
able margin of profit over and above this amount.” ? But he goes 
on, in view of the difficulty of ascertaining those charges, to 
attribute a position of collateral supremacy to the principle of 
value of service: “Two general theories governing the rates 
chargeable by railways are entertained, known respectively as 
cost of service and value of service. . . . Neither of these views 
[ pertaining to the two theories] is entirely sound by itself. Both 
have large elements of truth in them. Each qualifies the other.” ° 
“Our final conclusion then must be this: That both principles 
are of equal importance, and that both must be continually invoked 
as a check upon each other.” 4 

These dicta no doubt embody the highest practical wisdom. 
And it is perhaps vain to desiderate that the limits of these prac- 
tical principles should be defined more closely by reference to the 
more general conditions of welfare, the “equality of marginal net 
products,” or the still more ideal principle that the money measure 
of economic satisfactions should be as great as possible. 

Theory of Limited Monopoly.—Nor do I attempt here to 
formulate the relation between the cost of service principle and 
the mixed modes of monopoly which are discussed in my second 
section. Suffice it to submit that in the present state of scientific 
opinion about the subject those discussions seem not otiose. In 
this part of the work I have obtained support from the adjacency 
of Professor Pigou’s constructions at two points. First, he lends 


1 Op. cit., p. 265 et seq. 2 Op. cit., p. 168, 
3 Op. cit., pp. 166, 167. 4 Op. cit., p. 184. 
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countenance to the use of a right line for the demand-curve as a 
device for exploring the probabilities of more concrete cases; 
though he himself seems to use the construction chiefly for the 
sake of convenience.! I am fortified in the assumption that the 
right line may be provisionally taken as the type of the demand- 
curve pertaining to the customers of a railway company.? I am 
therefore confirmed in the deduction that discrimination accom- 
panied with a moderate control is likely to be better, both for the 
customers and the monopolist, than monopoly forbidden to 
discriminate.® 

In this and other theories I have largely employed a sort of 
Probability which has been described in this journal as a priori,‘ 
and elsewhere perhaps more unequivocally as “unverified.” This 
species of probable inference bears to the more solid parts of 
statistics and economics a relation something like that which 
Adam Smith has pointed out between literary and mathematical 
compositions. The authors of the latter kind, he says, “may 
have the most perfect assurance both of the truth and importance 
of their discoveries; and accordingly they are, much more than 
the others, “indifferent about the reception which they may meet 
from the public.”® Now the unverified or non-statistical part of 
Probabilities, though it is but common sense reduced to formula, 
yet is not so commonly recognised, not so obviously objective, 
but that those who employ it should desiderate the approbation 
of good authorities. This sort of confirmation is largely afforded 
by Professor Pigou, who employs this sort of inference repeatedly 
and with respect to the most momentous interests.® 

The problem in my second section, which comes nearest to 


1 Once at least to show that as there is nothing knowable in this simple case, 
‘* our ignorance would not be lightened ”’ by abandoning the assumption of linearity 
(p. 107). 

2 But the claim which I have made in favour of the right line that it is inter- 
mediate between the convexity predicated by Dupuit and the concavity predicated 
by Professor Pigou (Economic JOURNAL, Vol. xxiii., p. 65) must be retracted. It 
was based on a misinterpretation of Professor Pigou’s doctrine concerning the third 
differential of utility (Industrial Peace, p. 70). I forgot that the theorem related 
not to a particular commodity, such as railway service, but to money income, being 
in fact an improved version of whatI had myself (Econcmic JourRNAL, Vol. vii., 
p. 559) described as ‘‘ the circumstance that as the income is increased by equal 
increments the differences between the successive increments of utility become less.” 
My misapplication of the doctrine was facilitated by a misprint in Professor Pigou’s 
statement of it. 

3 Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xxii., p. 200. 

* Economic JourNaL, Vol. xx., pp. 287, 459, 463 et passim. Article on “ Prob- 
ability” in the Encyclopadia Britannica (11th edition), Section I. 

5 Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part III, Ch. 2. 

5 As I have pointed out, Economic Journal, Vol. xiii., loc. cit. 
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one of those which Professor Pigou has handled, is that which 
relates to the effects of discrimination in a régime of monopoly.? 
Supposing with him that the law of demand is linear, and that 
the law of constant return holds, I find with him that the mono- 
polist will produce the same quantity after discrimination as 
before.2 But I have not attended particularly to the alteration 
of the output; which, as pointed out by Professor Pigou, has 
not the significance in a régime of monopoly which it has in one 
of competition.* He uses it here only as a stepping-stone towards 
a quaesitum which I have sought more directly. 

The only other remark which seems called for in connection 
with the problems in my second section is that they are not 
open to the criticism which has lately been directed against 
Professor Pigou as one “trained in the mathematical school,” and 
accordingly applying a well-rounded theory of monopoly which 
does not take account of the incompleteness characterising 
monopoly in the concrete.* My conception of a monopolist seeking 
a maximum of gain, subject to limitations imposed by the threat 
of competition, by public spirit (or State control), admits, I 
think, of degrees much clearer than the expressions commonly 
employed in a similar connection, such as “equal sacrifice,” or 
“not charging what the traffic will not bear.”® Not that I mean 
to endorse the criticism as applicable to Professor Pigou. A sense 
of continuity is not likely to be wanting in the follower of him 
whose motto is Natura non facit saltum. 

F. Y. EDGrwortH 


1 Wealth and Welfare, p. 210. 

2 From the equations indicated at p. 446 et seg. in the Economic JouRNAL, 
Vol. xx., it appears that if ¢’, and é’, are the proportional deviations of the output 
in consequence of discrimination from what it was before discrimination 

t+ 8/2= — (1+ B)n’, - (1 - B)n’,=0, 
since 7'= —$8/(1+8) '.=+48/(1-8). 

% Loe. cit., § 17. 

4 Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. xxvii. (1913), p. 384. 

5 See Sect. 2, p. 216 (Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xxii.) e¢ passim. 
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English Local Government: the Story of the King’s Highway. 
By Srpney AND Beatrice WEBB. (Longmans. 1913. Pp. 
x+279. Price 7s. 6d.) 


STUDENTS of English Local Government, in common with 
the community at large who suffer from the defects of that 
Government, though they may not study either their causes or 
their cure, owe to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, to whom they 
already owe so much, a new debt of gratitude for the Story of 
the King’s Highway. The story is well told. The lessons to be 
drawn from it are clearly brought out, not in a spirit of 
dogmatism, but by skilful presentment of such facts and con- 
siderations as are essential for a true understanding of the road 
problems, which for centuries baffled our forefathers, and some of 
which remain to puzzle the reformer of to-day. The book 
contains a great mass of material; an exposition of a very com- 
plicated and little-known branch of law; a collection of facts of 
great historical and antiquarian interest ; and a scientific study of 
most important questions affecting the organisation and adminis- 
tration of government, which, after many centuries of inter- 
mittent neglect and spasmodic effort, are still in great part 
unsolved. And the authors succeed in weaving the whole into a 
story possessing almost the fascination of romance; not, indeed, 
one of the breathless romances of to-day, but one of the leisurely 
eighteenth-century kind, such as delighted Sir Walter Scott’s old 
friend, who knew that, even if she went to sleep during the 
reading, the conversation in the cedar-parlour would still be going 
on when she woke up. 

Nine chapters are devoted to the past, and one short chapter 
to the present and future. The conclusions as to “what is to-day 
required in the organisation of our highways” are contained in 


one or two short paragraphs at the end of the book. This alloca- 
tion of space is more easy to justify than would appear at first 
sight. The true direction of reform for what remains to be 
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reformed is made abundantly clear by a study of the failures, the 
record of which forms the bulk of the story. Indeed, the book 
might have had a second title, “ Muddling Through.” The whole 
history is one long story of failure—failure of central organisa- 
tion, failure of local administration, failure to provide funds for 
decent maintenance, failure to put the financial burden on the 
right backs, failure to make even a tolerably satisfactory use of 
the money that was spent. And yet, spite of all these failures, 
which no one who reads the history can deny, in the year 1913 
the King’s Highway in England passes over what are unques- 
tionably the best roads in the world. 

How did we get them? The question is more easily asked 
than answered. The materials for an answer are mainly wanting. 
But this much at least is clear. The original conception of a 
road—its legal conception still—was not a strip of land, with 
definite boundaries and a specially prepared surface, but merely 
a “right of way enjoyed by the public at large along a certain 
customary course.” In early British times the roads were cer- 
tainly of this latter kind, and the Ridgeway along the top of the 
Berkshire Downs, above the Vale of the White Horse, remains 
to this day as an example. Then came the Romans, and built 
roads in the modern sense all over the country. The bulk of them 
are in use to-day, and on the most famous of all, the Watling 
Street, the Roman pavement was actually in situ near Atherstone 
within the memory of men still living. But here and there, as 
on the line of the Fosseway, near Leamington, or on the Ermin 
Street, near Epsom, which Lord Rosebery lately reintroduced 
to the notice of the public, they have practically dropped 
out of use, and have ceased to be highways except in the 
legal sense. If we are to understand rightly the story of the 
King’s Highway, we must think of it, right through English 
history down to the eighteenth century, not as a metalled carriage- 
way, but as a route for public passage in a definite direction, 
of indefinite width, however, with a legal right for passengers, if 
the road were “‘foundrous,” to diverge from it even to the extent 
of “going upon the corn” ; a route which crossed rivers mainly by 
fords, and only occasionally by bridges ; and a route intended, not 
for wheeled vehicles, but for pedestrians, horses, and other 
animals. The famous trinoda necessitas, which imposed upon 
the landowner in feudal times the obligation to maintain the road, 
was not an obligation to put down a tarred macadam surface with 
a steam-roller, but merely to cut the brushwood and stub the 
stumps that impeded free passage. 
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The story of the King’s Highway develops along two parallel 
lines, the one regarding the physical entity of the road, the other 
the legal, financial and administrative machinery for its main- 
tenance and repair. To deal with the physical side first, the 
startling thing about it is to find how exceedingly modern 
is the modern road. In 1736 Lord Hervey wrote from Kensington 
that “‘the road between this place and London is grown so 
infamously bad that we live here in the same solitude as we 
should do, if cast on a rock in the middle of the ocean, and all the 
Londoners tell us that there is between them and us an impass- 
able gulf of mud.” And even forty years later, on the great main 
roads of the country, Arthur Young’s Journeys records defects 
such as “‘rutts, which I actually measured, four feet deep, floating 
with mud only from a wet summer; what therefore must it be 
after a winter?” He describes the turnpike to Newcastle as “a 
paved causeway, as narrow as can be conceived, and cut into 
perpetual holes, some of them two feet deep. . . . I must in 
general advise all who travel on any business but absolute neces- 
sity to avoid any journey further north than Newcastle.” This 
latter road was, be it observed, a turnpike! Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
give abundant reasons for dispelling the common belief that a 
turnpike road meant a good road. Much of the money collected 
by the Turnpike Trusts was wasted in process of collection, 
and much of what remained was either muddled away or actually 
embezzled. The turnpike roads never amounted to more than 
25 per cent. of the total. But bad as these were, the parish roads 
were even worse. As for the central Government, it did prac- 
tically nothing. Telford’s Holyhead road is the one con- 
spicuous exception ; though in Scotland General Wade did build 
roads on a considerable scale, the landowners, it is interesting to 
note, paying half the cost. 

Physical and administrative considerations are alike involved 
in the century-long struggle which even yet is not terminated : 
whether the road should be made to suit the traffic, or the traffic 
should be restricted to suit the road. The London Borough 
Councils, who desire to prohibit motor omnibuses because their 
roads are not strong enough to bear them, have their prototype 
in James I. forbidding “any four wheeled vehicles, or the carriage 
of more than one ton of goods at a time, as the vehicles bearing 
‘ excessive burdens’ so galled the highways, and the very founda- 
tions of bridges, that they were public nuisances.” Act after Act 
regulates the number of horses to a vehicle, the width and height 
of the wheels, the minimum size of tyres—even to nineteen 
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inches in breadth—the spacing from front to back wheels, and so 
on, and so on. The introduction of stage coaches was met with 
@ passionate protest that their use would enervate the hardy breed 
of horsemen. The introduction of hackney coaches into London 
was objected to as an unwarranted invasion of the secular rights 
of the watermen. Hardly had the coaches secured their footing 
than there fell upon them the “calamity of railways,” which in 
their turn were to ruin the fox covers, put a stop to the breeding 
of horses, and bankrupt the Turnpike Trusts. Then came the 
bicyclist, and the country police promptly prosecuted him for 
“scorching,” while the country gentleman denounced him as a 
“cad on castors.” The kaleidoscope shifts, and we find the rail- 
ways complaining of the competition of motor cars on the open 
roads, and tramcars in the streets of the great towns and their 
suburbs. And so we come down to to-day, with the municipal 
tramway protesting against the competition of the company’s 
motor bus. And perhaps the aeroplane will supersede the motor 
bus. And then at length the road question will be at rest. 

To turn to the administrative side. The history of turnpikes 
extends over a little more than two centuries. It began with a 
toll gate on the Great North road at Wadesmill, in Herts, under 
an Act of 1663; and it practically ends with the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888. But the bulk of the Turnpike Trusts—there 
were over 1,100 of them in all—were created in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, and the early days of the nineteenth. 
They were essentially a makeshift, and to expect their success 
was to expect the impossible. Their constitution was prepos- 
terous. All the local somebodies—fifty or a hundred in number— 
were nominated under the Special Act as Trustees, and the great 
bulk of them never attended. They kept no proper form of 
accounts, and were responsible to nobody. They could not afford 
to pay for a competent surveyor, even had such men existed. 
They were at constant war with the inhabitants of their districts, 
from whom they often exacted exorbitant tolls for passage over a 
few hundred yards of road. Gradually they came to hand over 
their functions to contractors, who farmed the tolls for hundreds 
or even thousands of miles of turnpike. The contractors made 
fortunes. But the road maintenance was scamped; and those 
who had lent money to the Trusts not infrequently lost it. The 
road users complained that for the maximum of payment—the 
toll revenue at one time amounted to one and a half millions per 
annum—they obtained the minimum of benefit. Only where, 
near the Metropolis, or round some great local centre, such as 
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Bristol or Exeter, a single Trust succeeded in absorbing its 
smaller neighbours, and establishing an undertaking big enough 
to employ a competent surveyor—even the great Macadam 
himself, or his less-known son—were the results satisfactory. 
The Turnpike Trusts had at least one advantage over the 
Common Law road authority, the Parish, in the fact that they 
could not be indicted for neglect of duty. Down to our own times, 
the Common Law has placed upon the Parish the obligation to 
maintain its roads, And if the Parish did not do its duty it was 
indicted and convicted with all due process of law, not uncon- 
nected with very considerable expense, at the Assizes. And, 
apart from the grotesque unfairness of requiring a hamlet on the 
route from Dover or Southampton to London to maintain the 
route for the great through traffic between these ports and the 
Metropolis, the Parish had no machinery for carrying out its legal 
duties. For centuries it could not levy a rate. The inhabitants 
were bound to give their personal services. Of course, an extra 
legal system of commutation sprang up; and influential persons 
who could best afford to pay got off cheapest. And, equally of 
course, the roads were inadequately maintained. Ruts, when 
they got more than four feet deep, were ploughed over—this 
method is being recommended as a modern improvement on the 
“dirt” roads of America to-day—or a cartload of stones was thrown 
into some exceptionally “foundrous” place. Naturally, the 
farmers did not see why they should make, at their own cost, 
roads, better than they needed themselves, for the sake of out- 
siders. At length statute labour died out, and the highway rate 
took its place. But it was reserved for our own generation to 
sink the Parish in a wider area, and to hand over the maintenance 
of roads to the Union and the District Council, and even, though 
in a degree varying widely from county to county, to the 
County itself. Doubtless this process of “maining,” as it is 
technically called, will be carried further in the immediate future. 
But even this is not the end. The whole cost of road main- 
tenance—subject to existing grants-in-aid from the central 
Government—now falls upon the owners and occupiers of real 
property. And if it be admitted that even now road users as such 
get off too lightly in comparison with owners of real property, 
and that with the rapid growth of motor traffic this is likely to be 
still more the case in future, some readjustment must be made. 
One school of reformers would follow the French example, and 
transform the great main roads of the country into routes 
nationales. The other school, to which, as might be expected, 
R 2 
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Mr. arid Mrs. Webb declare their adhesion, believe in central 
control and supervision, resting on the basis of central grants-in- 
aid on a generous scale. 

The suggestions which Mr. and Mrs. Webb make for future 
legislation are on quite a modest scale. They think that some 
exceptional contribution towards the cost of highway maintenance 
should be levied on the owners of vehicles of an exceptional 
character. Probably the motor omnibus and the heavy com- 
mercial motor would both fall within this description, and perhaps 
also fast motor cars in excess of a certain weight. They suggest 
that grants from the Road Board should be available for the 
maintenance as well as the improvement of highways (either 
already “mained” or which should be “ mained”) maintained by 
County or County Borough Councils and the Councils of Boroughs 
and Urban Districts having more than 20,000 population, and that 
grants in aid of maintenance of important roads, “ perhaps equal to 
20 per cent. of the actual annual expenditure,” should be made, the 
requisite funds being partly provided by means of a reasonable 
increase in licence duties and motor-spirit duties. This proposal, 
if it is meant to include the existing grants in aid. would hardly 
commend itself to highway authorities as adequate, as it would in 
many cases reduce the State aid now given to County Councils 
for their main-road expenditure. They suggest also that minor 
highway authorities should have power “voluntarily to cede their 
road administration to County Councils.” But this power already 
exists under the Local Government Act, 1888, though it is largely 
ineffective, partly because the minor authorities are not willing 
to give up their power to keep the maintenance in their own 
hands, partly because a district road before being handed over to 
a County Council must be placed by the District Council “in 
proper repair and condition to the satisfaction of the County 
Council,” and partly because County Councils are not under any 
obligation to “main” roads, and in most Counties are unwilling 
to do so. The suggestions of the authors are all in the right 
direction, but probably no satisfactory solution of the road problem 
will be reached until the promised readjustment of local and 
imperial taxation has been effected and a proper classification of 
roads has been made based on the character and amount of the 
traffic using them. 

The road that Mr. and Mrs. Webb have led us has been long 
and devious, perhaps even occasionally “foundrous.” But the 
ramble has been most interesting throughout. Perhaps in a 
second edition the authors will help us to answer a most interest- 
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ing question which they leave untouched : How during the latter 
part of the last century the farmers, recalcitrant all the time 
against unnecessary expenditure, yet came to transform the bye 
roads from the mere tracks, which apparently they were not 
more than two generations back, into excellent macadamised 
roads as we see them to-day. 

GEORGE §. GIBB 

W. M. Acworta 


English Farming Past and Present. By Row.anp E. Proruero. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. 504.) 


We have read books on English agriculture by the dozen : 
books by German professors and French doctors, by politicians, 
students in research and apologists for this view or that; and we 
have generally laid them down with the feeling that these people, 
honest folk, no doubt, and often learned, do not understand our 
English agriculture and do not know our English countryside. 
Mr. Prothero is none of these. He combines the scholarship of 
Oxford with the insight that is born of business contact with the 
ecqnomy of agriculture. We can do no more than pick out some 
of the main threads of his comprehensive work, leaving to the 
masterly art of the author their combination in picturesque and 
yet solid narrative. 

Mr. Prothero’s critique of contemporary agricultural literature 
makes three things abundantly plain. The first is the fact of 
our constant indebtedness to the foreigner, a debt which in the 
nineteenth century we amply repaid. In the seventeenth century 
Samuel Hartlib (who, like Richard Arkwright, was something of 
a pirate), after noting the inferiority of English cheeses to those 
of Italy, France, and Holland, reproaches the English husbandman 
for his insularity. Sir Richard Weston (Circ. 1650) calls attention 
to the Flemish custom, unknown to him in England, of taking a 
farm ‘‘upon improvement,” on the basis of a twenty-one years’ 
lease, which provided that “whatsoever indifferent persons . . 
should judg the farm to bee improved at the end of his Leas, the 
Owner was to paie so much in value to the Tenant for his improv- 
ing it” (p. 113). England arrived at this in 1883. It was by the 
skill of Vermuyden and his Dutchmen that the fens were drained 
in the days of the Commonwealth. The Inquisition drove valu- 
able brains to England. Jethro Tull, who invented the first 
practical drill, had been impressed during his foreign travels ‘‘ with 
the cultivation of vineyards in the south of France, where fre- 
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quent ploughings between parallel rows of vines not only cleared 
the land, but worked and stirred the food-beds of the plants until 
the vintage approached maturity” (p. 171). In the seventeenth 
century foreign breeds of horses were extensively imported : “so 
great was the admixture of blood that Bradley, writing in 1727, 
thinks the true bred English horse hardly exists” (p. 183). 
Weston, a refugee in Flanders during the Civil War, brought back 
the turnip, and was therefore accounted by Arthur Young “a 
greater benefactor than Newton” (p. 107). From the same 
country came the onion, the cabbage, and the potato. Neither 
men nor ideas nor capital were in those days immobile as between 
the nations. 

In the second place, the progress of agricultural knowledge 
was uneven. Tusser and Fitzherbert carried agricultural science 
but a very little way further than Walter of Henley, the didactic 
steward of the manorial economy. What was new was their 
record of the social changes which were fast dissolving the frosted 
patchwork of English feudalism. Even in 1651 Hartlib offers the 
following prescription against the Rot : ‘Take serpents or (which 
is better) vipers, cut their heads and tayls off and dry the rest to 
powder. Mingle this powder with salt, and give a few grains of 
it so mingled now and then to your Horses and Sheep” (p. 111). 
But from Tull onwards there is no break in the progress of agri- 
cultural knowledge, in peace or in war (for Napoleon never got to 
England), in fine weather or in wet, in the halcyon days of high 
farming or through the grim economies forced on the last genera- 
tion by the strain of American competition. One by one the 
natural sciences are placing the wealth of their discoveries at the 
service of agriculture. This continued and continuing progress 
of knowledge is a fact which might be remembered by theorists 
when they formulate a law or statement of tendencies in 
agriculture. 

The third point is a simple fact of human nature, or illustra- 
tion of the Law of the Division of Labour. “Albeit,” says the 
Doctor in the Discourse on the Common Weal, “‘we labour not 
much with oure bodies as youe say, yet youe knowe we labour 
with oure myndes, more to the weaknynge of the same than by 
anie other bodily exercise we can doe... .” Truly study weakens 
the mind. Lecturers in Political Economy make poor directors 
of companies. Thomas Tusser, Richard Weston, Robert Bake- 
well, Arthur Young, all failed as practical farmers. Exception- 
ally, Ricardo made a fortune on the Stock Exchange, and then 
wrote good Political Economy. 
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Politics, economics, sociology (if there be such a thing), and 
law meet in the history of land tenure. In Chapter 2, “The 
Break-up of the Manor”; Chapter 3, “Farming for Profit”; 
Chapter 14, “The Rural Population”; Chapter 16, “Tithes” (a 
most valuable contribution in an obscure field); Chapter 19, 
“Conclusions,” Mr. Prothero gives us in kaleidoscope the history 
of a little verb tenere, to hold. We should like here to ask him three 
questions for possible notice in the second edition which this book 
will doubtless soon reach. “For the first 140 years of the period 
(1189-1417), the lords of Berkeley steadily pursued the plan of 
converting customary tenancies and tenancies of newly enclosed 
lands into freehold of inheritance at fixed quit-rents which repre- 
sented the rack-rents then current. . . . This family policy was, 
however, completely reversed by . . . Thomas, third Lord 
Berkeley (1826-61). Many hundreds of the freeholds created by 
his predecessors were repurchased and let at rack-rents” (p. 45). 
What exactly were these freeholds of inheritance? Challis, Real 
Property (p. 3), says “ancient quit-rents, which affect freehold 
lands held for a fee simple and are undoubted incidents of their 
tenure, still exist; but in practice these must be at least as old 
as the year 1290, in which year the statute of Quia Emptores 
made it thenceforward impossible for a subject to reserve 
a rent as incident to tenure only.” Were there special 
circumstances which enabled the lords of Berkeley to create 
freeholds at quit-rents during the forty years after 1289? 
The second question is: How important were cottagers 
in medieval times; are they in any sense the lineal an- 
cestors of the modern labourer? “Beside the villeins, there 
were other orders of bondmen—such as. . . the bordars and 
cottars” (p. 22). “Cottagers, says Kent, who live at the sides 
of the common, generally neglect the advantage they have before 
them” (p. 305). A gap of six centuries separates these two 
quotations, and the cottager is not indexed elsewhere. The study 
of the manorial surveys seems to reveal little about them. Some 
cottagers are mentioned among the freeholders and some among 
the copyholders. Is it true that the class of cottager is irrelevant 
for purposes of law and even of rural economy, the great divisions 
being on the one hand between freeholders, leaseholders, and copy- 
holders of different grades, and on the other hand between 
farmers and the employees of farmers, whether farm servants 
or labourers in the parish or labourers from outside? And 
again, after following up freeholds (not freeholders) to p. 150 
we are then instructed to see Landowners. Turning for prefer- 
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ence to Yeomen, we read at the end of an instructive note (p. 296, 
note 4): “The definite restriction of the word to farmer-owners 
is a comparatively modern usage belonging to the nineteenth 
century. See Dictionary of Political Economy, s.v. Yeoman.” 
Again exercising the liberty of a critic we turn rather to Sir 
Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum (1565), who says 
(Lib. I. c. 23) that yeoman means one who “‘is a freeman borne 
English and may dispens of his owne free lande in yerely revenue 
to the summe of xls sterling.” Now one remembers as a boy 
how quaintly the Reform Act of 1832 read: “In the counties 
the franchise hitherto confined to 40s. freeholders was given to 
£10 copyholders and £50 leaseholders.” Why, one asked, this 
discrimination? Why, when men were buying and selling 40s. 
freeholds, did not the reforming Parliament extend the franchise 
to 40s. copyholders and £10 leaseholders? Is the explanation 
possibly this, that economic change from the sixteenth century 
onwards led to the emergence of so many people of the yeoman 
type, yet without the yeoman’s freehold, that they had perforce to 
be allowed the name? Latimer’s father, as Mr. Prothero reminds 
us, was a yeoman, but had no land of his own (p. 296, note 4). In 
1832 Parliament tried to get level with the new situation, which 
was only four centuries old. That done, the yeoman could be 
restored to his original denomination, an occupying owner. 

One supreme question overshadows every other in English 
agriculture, the question of Enclosure. Its literature grows 
yearly. Within the last two years we have had the impassioned 
protest of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, the exact scholarship of 
Professor Gonner, the lively and inspiring research of Mr. 
Tawney. Mr. Prothero’s verdict is that of a sympathetic judge 
versed in the economy of agriculture, with the cases of the 
county reporters at his finger’s end. “It has been suggested,” 
says he, “on the authority of passages in his tract on wastes, that 
Arthur Young learned to deplore his previous crusade against 
village farms, when he saw the effect of enclosures on rural life. 
What Young deplored was the loss of a golden opportunity for 
attaching land to the home of the cottager. But he never faltered 
in his conviction of the necessity of breaking up the open fields 
and dividing the commons” (p. 215). And again, “The divorce 
of the peasantry from the soil, and the extinction of commoners, 
open-field farmers, and eventually of small freeholders, was the 
heavy price which the nation paid for the supply of bread and 
meat to its manufacturing population” (p. 149). 

The Corn Laws are now of historical interest only, the only 
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possible connection with modern times being furnished by the 
tradition of Imperial Preference, which, as Mr. Prothero observes 
(p. 273), was present in all the Corn Laws from 1791 onwards. 
Treating of their growth in England, our author says: “In 1670 
the corn laws became more frankly protective” (p. 143). Seeing 
that to the end of the eighteenth century England was a wheat 
exporter, and that on occasions of scarcity the import duties, like 
the export bounties, were suspended—e.g., in 1698, 1709, 1741, 
1757-9—“ protective” seems an unsuitable word. The import 
duties of 1670 were quite secondary to the regulation of exports 
in this period. ‘‘Fostering”’ was nearer their intention. Only 
after 1815 were the Corn Laws frankly protective, and that fact 
killed them in 1846. Of the Corn Bounty, Mr. Prothero writes 
p. 259): “In the reign of William and Mary an addition was 
made to the system ”—to wit, a bounty of 5s. per quarter on 
home-grown wheat exported. This is not quite accurate. For, 
as an American writer, Mr. Gras, has shown, the first Corn 
Bounty lies buried in a money grant of 1673, and in 1683 John 
Houghton estimated that in all about £70,000 yearly was needed 
for the payment of corn export premiums. Its existence was not 
unknown to the Parliamentarians of the early nineteenth century. 
The Report from the Select Committee on the Agriculture of the 
United Kingdom, 1821 (p. 18), speaks of the bounty policy : 
“which, more desultory in its operation and more frequently inter- 
rupted by arbitrary interference, prevailed under the Princes of 
the House of Stuart.” Speculations, therefore, as to the design 
of the Whigs in introducing this policy in 1689 require revision. 

“The limit of home prices, at which the importation of grain 
was allowed at nominal duties, was raised in the case of wheat 
from 48s. in 1773 to 85s. in 1815. Below those limits, duties, so 
heavy as to be practically prohibitive, were levied on imported 
corn” (p. 273). 85 is a misprint for 80 (the figure being 
correctly given in Appendix III, on the Corn Laws, which con- 
tains also an account of the Assize of Bread). Moreover, there is 
a distinction between the Acts of 1773 and 1815. That of 1815 
was not prohibitive, it was a prohibition. When the ports were 
closed no corn could come in, and there was no revenue at all. 
This was a breach in Corn Law tradition. When Robinson pro- 
posed it for the first time in the third draft of the measure which 
became the law of 1815, Alexander Baring, the member for 
Taunton, suggested that the Government proposed prohibition 
rather than a graduated duty, in order to catch at a little popu- 
larity, lest the idea of a duty upon corn should excite an outcry 
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(Hansard, XXX., 70). Robinson denied it, but gave no alterna- 
tive explanation. Mr. Prothero next refers to the encouragement 
which the sticky sliding scale of 1828 gave to corn speculators, 
having in view, no doubt, Mr. David Salomons’ pamphlet on the 
subject, and concludes: “Yet in spite of this experience the 
graduated system was maintained in the legislation of 1842 and 
1845” (p. 273). But surely, if the Act of 1828 was sticky, that 
of 1815 was stickier still, and encouraged still further the holding 
up of supplies until free entry was obtained at the no-duty point. 
Peel’s sliding scale, by its lower range and slighter changes, 
removed, and was designed to remove, the weaknesses of the scale 
of 1828. 

It is something of a joke against economic historians that they 
expire about 1820, and in their death-song announce the consum- 
mation of the Industrial Revolution. To an economist Chapters 17 
to 19 of Mr. Prothero’s book are the most interesting of all, being 
full of new and recent matter. If so far we have been pacing through 
the centuries, now we begin to gallop. Change succeeds change. 
Depression is followed by prosperity, which is again followed by 
depression, which, in its turn, is painfully surmounted. Methods, 
markets, persons are challenged and reformed : the old gives place 
to the new. On this note we could wish to end, but there are 
two sentences in the conclusions (in which the author favours a 
peasant proprietary for England) which seem to ask for criticism. 
“The Small Holdings Act has provided a certain quantity of land. 
But its methods are so faulty that its operations are necessarily 
limited” (p. 415). Does none of the fault lie with landlords? 
We who belong to colleges in Oxford and Cambridge know some- 
thing of the average landlord’s feelings on the subject, and the 
farmer—who is the only person with a good cause for grumbling 
—has expressed his. If small holdings are to be discussed, they 
deserve a chapter to themselves, including, for example, an 
account of the successes that are being won in Cambridgeshire, 
as well as a criticism of the difficulties that are being experienced 
in some other parts. We could wish, too, to delete the last 
sentence of the book. ‘For the purpose of this enquiry ”—Mr. 
Prothero is referring to the ascertainment of the bare unimproved 
value of agricultural land—‘“the Valuation now in progress would 
be only a costly farce if it were not also a serious injustice” (p. 
418). 

Injustice! The word brings us back to the tragedy which 
we had almost forgotten in our admiration of the gallant 
resistance made by British farmers during the recent prolonged 
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depression. How many copyholders and poor commoners 
must have gone to their graves with this word on their lips! 
Was not injustice most unjust when—as now—the law was on 
its side, when there was no longer a Court of Star Chamber to sit 
with unconstitutional promptness on encroaching landlords? 
A Parliament of landlords turned the argument from justice to 
necessity, and declared a peasant proprietary to be economically 
incapable of catering for an industrial England, but what shadow 
of a chance did it give to the peasants to try their hand? Are we to 
condemn the customary tenants for blindly resisting enclosures 
in the eighteenth century (in the fourteenth and fifteenth they often 
practised it among themselves) when enclosure meant exile or 
degradation? For what with doubtful titles and lawyers’ fees, 
bills for quickset and new roads, enclosure meant to the small man 
nothing less than this. Sheep are good things, and turnips are 
good things, and both are better than foxes; but men are better 
than them all. If Coke saved England by the ploughshare, why 
might he not have saved it with the ploughshares of an organised 
peasantry? Or was the yeoman of Elizabethan England a myth, 
and was his representative at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century incapable of the things which the Danish peasants did 
half a century later, when they made themselves expert and 
specialised farmers, supplying the industrial population of 
England, Danish law and Danish Government assisting? But we 
are ourselves in danger of gliding into exaggeration, like Macaulay 
in his caricature of the English country squire. For there have 
been, and still are, many just and generous landlords in England. 
Times, however, are changing. Mr. Prothero pleads for a peasant 
proprietary. We echo his desire. Only the landlords of England 
can restore to sure success the peasantry they once dethroned. 
This restoration is the biggest call that England has ever made 
on the chivalry of her erstwhile rulers. 
C. R. Fay 


Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography. By WattTeR Lear, 
Litt.D. (Macmillan and Co.) 


THE modern fashion of seeking for economic causes has led 
Mr. Leaf to write a very interesting book. Why was Troy so 
rich and important? M. Bérard’s answer is well known. In 
early times navigation by sea was difficult and dangerous; con- 
sequently it was easier to carry goods over an isthmus than to 
round a promontory. Those who could hold the isthmus could 
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levy toll. Mycene, rich in gold, is the most obvious illustration of 
the “isthmus law.” M. Bérard applied this law to Troy; but 
Troy is not on an isthmus; could it ever have been worth while 
to carry over from Besika Bay to the Hellespont? Mr. Leaf’s 
theory, which is suggested by M. Bérard’s, is, briefly, as follows : 
A current runs down the Hellespont from east to west. During 
the greater part of the year there are strong winds from the 
north or north-east ; consequently small ships are often detained 
off the entrance to the Hellespont for a considerable period of 
time. Ancient ships, with jars (not galvanised iron tanks) could 
not carry much water. Therefore ships from Greece going to 
the Black Sea must get water at the entrance to the Hellespont 
to sustain their crews during the enforced delay. The only place 
where this can be done is at the mouth of the Scamander. Thus 
they who can hold the mouth of the Scamander can effectually 
block the Hellespont. This is what, in Mr. Leaf’s view, the 
Trojans did, and prevented direct trade between Greece and the 
Black Sea ports. The result was an annual fair at Troy (King 
Priam taking heavy tolls); to this fair came traders along four 
well-marked trade routes, which are faithfully represented in the 
catalogue of the Trojan allies. At last the Greeks got tired of 
paying tolls and combined to smash the monopoly. These trade 
routes are as follows: First, by land from Europe north-west of 
Troy, from the river Axios through Thrace to the Hellespont ; 
second, by sea from the ports on the south shore of the Black 
Sea ; third, by land from Phrygia and Mysia; fourth, by sea from 
Lycia—probably to Assos in the southern Troad on the gulf of 
Adramyttium and then overland to Troy. Mr. Leaf traces these 
routes with iearning and ingenuity, though it seems possible that 
the Pelasgians (Mr. Leaf has a separate chapter on these puzzling 
folk) from Larisa may have been allies from the Thracian route ; 
but that question cannot be discussed here. If, then, Mr. Leaf 
is correct, we have four trade routes converging at Troy, apart 
from the trade from Greece. The excavations at Hissarlik have 
established a series of cities or fortresses on the same site; the 
sixth of these cities, with its great Mycenean walls, is clearly 
Homer’s Troy. But the earlier cities were also rich. Dr. 
Schliemann’s gold treasure probably came from the second. 
After Homeric Troy, the town is never important except as a 
tourist resort (Alexander of Macedon and Julian the apostate were 
two of the tourists who visited post-Homeric Troy). A success- 
ful theory has to explain why Troy was of great importance in 
the second millennium B.c., but never afterwards. This is the 
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problem, and it is only fair to state Mr. Leaf’s summary of his 
solution in his own words :— 

“We see now why it was that Troy never recovered from its 
capture by the Achaians. . . . It was not the capture, but Greek 
colonisation, which destroyed Troy. It had one merit only—that 
it could block the Hellespont to the west. As soon as the west 
had taken possession of both shores of the Hellespont, Troy was 
for practical purposes useless.” 

But, it may be asked, could not Trojans still have continued 
to levy toll on the Black Sea trade, just as till recent times the 
Danes at Elsinore levied toll on the Baltic trade? And why did 
not the Black Sea trader wish to trade direct to Greece? If so, 
he should have helped the Greeks, and not the Trojans. And 
was Greece always so united that it would not have paid some 
later Priam (before the era of moderately large ships with many 
oars) to start the blackmailing business again? Also, it could 
not matter much to the Thracians, who brought their wares to 
the Hellespont, whether they found Greeks or Trojans there so 
long as there was a good market. Yet Thracians fight for the 
Trojans. They may have been mercenaries, but what is the 
evidence that they were? ‘These observations are only intended 
to indicate that the argument, as it stands, is too compressed. 
The main contention seems to be sound. The excessive wealth 
of Troy can hardly have been due to anything but blackmail— 
that is, the possession of some advantage of a monopolistic kind 
which enables the possessor to exact tolls far in excess of the 
services rendered. Such has probably at all times been the most 
potent method of acquiring great wealth. The power of causing 
great inconvenience is commonly more valuable than the power 
of rendering important services. 

The book does not deal solely with economic causes and trade 
routes, but the other problems of great interest which Mr. Leaf 
attacks are not of a kind which would necessarily interest readers 
of this JouRNAL. Except for one most unfortunate phrase on p. 2, 
this book is not marred by the unfairness and rudeness which are 
too common amongst scholars when they discuss Homeric 
problems. C. P. SANGER 


Kapital und Kapitalzins: Positive Theorie des Kapitales. Dritte 
Auflage. Zweiter Halbband. Professor und Finanz-Minister 
E. von BOumM Bawerk. (Innsbruck: Wagner. 1912.) 


THIS work on Capital and Interest has long been beyond need 
of laudations. In noticing Part IJ. of the new edition of the 
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constructive part of it, we deal simply with the various changes 
and supplements that have been made by the author after more 
than twenty years’ endurance of European and American 
criticism. From stress of official duties he was unable to make 
alterations in the second edition (1902); but in due time he has 
found leisure to do justice to himself and work vengeance on his 
opponents in the third edition. Part I. of it appeared in 1909. 
Part IT. is now before us.! 

The author has all his old energy. He seems to have mastered 
all that has been written directly, or even indirectly, bearing on 
his chosen subject. The articles and pamphlets and books 
thereon turned out by the Press of Europe and America year after 
year since 1889 (the date of his first edition) form a vast pile; 
and he has read it all and taken the heart out of it. Everything 
of interest and value on Interest and Value seems to be known 
to him. This makes the present book in its two parts not only 
the statement and defence of his own theory, but a history and 
digest of a great part of recent economic literature. He himself 
disclaims* approach to exhaustive history, and will have it that 
he has only dealt fully with a chosen few of the writings and 
authors. But his ideal of exhaustiveness is a very high one. He 
knows, indeed, that many will find it much too high, and he 
warns the general reader away from his “Excursus” as a food 
he cannot be expected to enjoy. Perhaps the Excursus will have 
the more delicious taste for the critics who find their own measure 
meted out to them again there without stint. 

The text of the whole book (Parts I. and II. conjoined), as 
distinguished from the Excursus, has undergone four chief 
changes. The references to recent writings have distended the 
third section of Book I. to twice its original size ; it is the section 
on conflicting definitions of capital (Streit um den Kapitals- 
begriff). A new section ® appears in Book II. on “An important 
parallel to the roundabout way of production by capital.” The 
parallel is found in the improvements increasing the utility and 
lengthening the life of durable goods (like boots or houses), im- 
provements involving greater outlay than before but with clear 
physical (or “‘technical”) advantage and (under suitable condi- 
tions of the rate of interest) with economic also. The analogy, 
however, is not perfect. 


1 Notices in this Journa of recent publications of the author appeared in 
June, 1900, Strittige Fragen; March, 1901, Kapital und Kapitaleins— Geschichte 
und Kritik, 2nd ed.; September, 1904, Zinsliteratur in der Gegenwart ; December, 
1910, Kapital und Kapitaleins—Positive Theorie, 3rd ed., Part I. 

2 Preface to 3rd ed., pp. xi, xv; cf. xiii. 

8 Section II., pp. 162-171. 
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The foregoing changes are in Part I. The others are in 
Part II. There is a new subsection (ix.) of Book III., Section I., 
devoted to a summary (Zusammenfassung), and there is a Psy- 
chological Postscript (Psychologisches Nachwort), Subsection x., 
ibid.), both in connection with the theory of value. The fifth 
change is one of arrangement; all the sections on value are now 
in one Book, the third. 

The summary is a careful re-statement of the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Final Utility, on which the whole edifice depends, and a 
classification of goods so estimated. The author declines to admit 
Final Disutility as a ground of separate classification (p. 310). 

He admits that in a minority of cases the negative feature 
appears, and then the value of goods is estimated not by their 
positive contribution to welfare but by their aid in defeating 
harm. Some would say, the majority includes the cases where 
the goods bring pleasure, the minority where they prevent pain. 
But our author is careful to explain in this and the following 
section (the Psychological Postscript) that, if the phrases “plea- 
sure” and “pain” are thought to commit him to Hedonism, he 
will have none of them. The Postscript seems very judicious. Many 
of us, at least, will agree that to bring psychological discussions 
into economics is to introduce disturbing elements there (stérende 
Fremdkérper) (p. 327). 

Nevertheless, in Excursus x. and xi. Professor Bdhm Bawerk 
goes into some detail over psychology, in the tenth dealing almost 
entirely with Professor Cuhel and the quantitative measurableness 
of feelings; in the eleventh with Bentham and Jevons on future 
wants, “present anticipated feelings,” as entering into estimates 
of present value. He leaves the exact influence of them an open 
question (p. 325), a happy hunting-ground for the psychologists, 
who are not agreed among themselves on the matter. He says in 
effect : “If I am told that as an economist I ought not to have 
raised the question at all, but relied on the ruling doctrine of the 
professional psychologists, I must reply that, alas! there is no 
ruling doctrine” (p. 326). Yet he sees we must have a working 
theory if, for example, we are to discuss such a motive as provi- 
sion for the future. Lujo Brentano, who frankly calls this motive 
an exception, sui generis, ranking it as an actual present need 
(p. 330), is handled with unusual acrimony. The discussion of a 
kindred subject, Disutility, in Excursus ix., proceeds under a 
drier light. It is a very pretty quarrel. Jevons and Gossen had 
both remarked that stage by stage the pain of exertion tends to be 
greater than the pleasure of reward, and the workman, if free to 
do it, will stop just at the point where the utility and disutility, 
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the pleasure and the pain, balance one another. It is not Jevons, 
however, but Professor Edgeworth who introduces disutility 
broadly as a co-ordinate factor in the normal determination of 
value. Professor J. B. Clark would go even farther, and make 
it the predominant partner. But Professor Edgeworth avoids 
this extreme, and is even careful to except from co-ordination 
the cases where the workman is not free to stop, and labour is 
therefore not a variable. He remarks at the same time on the 
liberty of the labourer to change his calling if too disagreeable, 
and his power to stop when he pleases at piecework ; and he holds 
that invariableness is a feature, not of the majority, but of the 
minority of cases. “The desire of diminishing disutility is one of 
the motives which bring about economic equilibrium.” Still, he 
allows that the “disutility” is not the vulgar “cost of produc- 
tion”; and Professor B6hm Bawerk, with some reason, claims 
him as practically admitting that value does not correspond to the 
effort and sacrifice involved in production, when he admits that 
articles freely produced, in the conventional sense, are produced 
at fixed wages and in fixed hours of labour, where no “disutility ” 
can come in at all. The whole question between the two 
economists is thus about the estimate of a quantity “not susceptible 
of exact measurement.”! Professor Edgeworth is one of the 
critics who fare best in the conflict as a whole. He had made an 
impression on the text of the third book* by bringing out the 
drawbacks of typical examples (like horses) that are indivisible 
goods, and the advantage of those (like corn) that admit of “nicely 
calculated less and more.” 

The debate on Disutility, however, was an affair of outposts 
when compared with the battle in Excursus viii. over the relation 
of Cost and Value. Though our author admits that Jevons spoke 
too absolutely when he said, “Value depends entirely upon 
utility. The value of the labour must be determined by the 
value of the produce, not the value of the produce by that of the 
labour,” it was substantially the very position that he himself 
maintains in this Excursus against Professor Marshall and Pro- 
fessor Schumpeter. The Excursus (vii.) on the theory of the 
value of “Complementary Goods” is more nearly a dis- 
cussion among friends, Professor Wieser receiving the largest 
share of the criticism. Our author points out the danger of 


1 Prof. Edgeworth in Economic Journat, December, 1894, p. 724; cf. Sep- 


tember, 1894, pp. 518-521, and 719-724. 
2 Section IT., pp. 382-388 (3rd. ed.), See Economic JouRNAL, June, 1892, pp. 333, 


334. 
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treating the alternatives, in an estimate of final utility, cumu- 
latively, as if to be arithmetically added together (pp. 186-190). 

Readers of the first part of this third edition had already 
encountered in its Excursus (i. to v.) discussions akin to those 
that now meet us in Part II. in the formidable twelfth Excursus 
of nearly one hundred pages on the relation of Professor Béhm 
Bawerk’s third reason for the different estimates of the value of 
present and future goods to the other two. The third was “the 
technical superiority of present goods over future” as means of 
production. Facing the inevitable risks of every attempt to put 
such a case in a nut-shell, we may put our author’s view as 
follows :—The long way of production brings, as a physical 
result, a greater quantity of goods (it may be with a less value 
per unit, but with a larger sum-total of values) to him who adopts 
the long way now instead of procrastinating. Is a regard to this 
physical result to be taken as a distinct and third reason? Our 
author says: “Yes, to get more is not the same reason as to get 
sooner” (400 note). The first two reasons were: (1) the pre- 
sumable difference between our wants of to-day, together with 
the means of providing for them to-day, and our wants of the 
future with the means of provision then; (2) the general human 
tendency to make light of the future. As it is Professor Bohm 
Bawerk’s view that, if the productiveness of the longer way 
ceased to exist, the phenomenon of Interest would cease to be of 
much account (pp. 341, 400), he could hardly be expected to 
surrender even to such opponents as Professor Irving Fisher and 
Bortkievicz, who deny the existence of the ‘‘technical superiority ” 
and say the third reason depends on the other two. He presses 
them hard, and it will not be easy for them to meet some of his 
arguments. 

Excursus xiii., the last but one of a controversial nature, 
relates to the attitude taken by Professor Cassel and Dr. Landry 
towards the author’s view of Durable Goods as concerned with 
Interest. Professor Cassel’s writings are well known in England. 
Dr. Landry is one of the few French writers who have pursued the 
same general direction as the Austrians, and he has already shown 
himself a writer of some authority.! 

It remains to be said that the last Excursus is one of the only 
two of the long series that are old friends, viz., the Reply to Dr. 
Robert Meyer on the “Exploitation theory of Interest,” formerly 
Appendix II., now Excursus vi. (the last of Part I.), and the note 

1 His chief writings are L’Intérét du capital (Giard, Paris), 1904 ; L’wtilité sociale 
de la propriété individuelle, 1901. 
No. 90.—Vob. XXIII. s 
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on “the Amount of the Initial Fund necessary for entrance on a 
period of production of definite length,” formerly Appendix I. 
now Excursus xiv., and last of the whole series. 

The book is a remarkable achievement even for Professor 
Bohm Bawerk. The addition to the text of Dissertations on such 
a large scale is probably new in economic literature, though not 
completely unknown elsewhere. There are 652 pages of text and 
473 pages of Excursus, “a book within a book” (434). The 
Excursus are the most piquant and novel feature. Such appen- 
dices as those of Professor Marshall’s ‘‘ Principles” play a different 
réle. It may be doubted if the example of the Austrian professor 
will have many imitators ; few, indeed, could follow his example 
with much prospect of finding readers. “The book requires a 
strong swimmer.” But it will be read widely and prized highly 
by all serious students of economic theory. 

JAMES BONAR 


Elementary Principles of Economics. By Irvina FIsHER, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Yale University. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1912. Pp. xvi+514.) 


PROFESSOR FISHER does not give us in this book any fresh 
matter. Almost everything it contains has appeared before in 
one or other of his previous works—Nature of Capital and 
Income, Theory of Value and Prices, Purchasing Power of 
Money, and Rate of Interest. The present volume is little more 
than a combination of the more elementary parts of those books. 
This description might suggest a shapeless piece of work without 
coherence or unity of purpose. But the book is not in the least 
like this. It forms a perfectly organic whole; and it is remark- 
able how naturally and easily the various parts fall into their 
places as integral portions of a large scheme of economic analysis. 
It would seem that Professor Fisher has for many years had this 
general scheme in his mind, and that he has always conceived 
his other works essentially as developments of its definitely 
related parts. Certainly the book is entirely free from the 
ordinary faults of a compendium. 

We commence, as is to be expected, with The Nature of 
Capital and Income. We are familiarised with Professor 
Fisher’s definitions of Wealth, Property, Capital, and Income, 
and are duly introduced to the methods of “Balances” and 
“Couples,” the nature of “Interactions” and the rest. After the 
“foundation-stones”’ are thus laid, the transition to the next part 
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is easy. A knowledge of prices has been assumed in the discus- 
sion of all the above conceptions. The determination of prices, 
therefore, next demands study ; and, before individual prices, the 
general level of prices. The substance of the Purchasing Power 
of Money is accordingly expounded at considerable length. Then 
follows a brief statement of the theory of value to account for 
the determination of particular prices. Next, the problem of 
interest finds a natural-entrance; and the book is finished off 
with a rather unsatisfactory section entitled “ Distribution.” 

It is only necessary to say further with regard to the matter 
of the book that Professor Fisher hardly seems to justify the 
claim he makes in the Preface to have avoided “controversial 
matter.” Many of his arguments, notably his explanation of 
Interest, acquire from compression a more rather than a less 
controversial character. And the criticisms which his works have 
encountered have generally been directed far more against the 
fundamental notions than against the elaborate developments 
which he omits from the present volume. English readers, too 
—familiar with Dr. Marshall’s celebrated explanation—will 
regret that Professor Fisher has retained his singularly weak 
account of transitions in the price-level. He commences by 
assuming without argument that an increase in the quantity of 
gold “through the equation of exchange will cause a rise in 
prices,” and then argues at length how that rise will provoke a 
further rise, then a reacting fall, and so on in a never-ending 
series ; thus showing neither how prices rise in the first instance, 
nor how ultimately that rise is sustained. But there is no 
purpose to be served in reopening here these old controversies : 
and further comment must bear upon the aspect of the book 
which is new, namely, its character as a whole, and its claim to 
the title of a text-book on Elementary Principles of Economics. 

In this regard Professor Fisher claims the test of experience. 
This book has had “thorough trial for two years in the class- 
rooms at Yale, under nearly a dozen different instructors.” And 
these instructors “have usually become extremely enthusiastic 
over ‘its ‘ teachableness,’ although many of them had begun its 
use with grave misgivings.” To confront this testimony of con- 
verted agnosticism with criticism of an a priori nature may savour 
of presumption ; so it will be well to say that the teachableness 
of the book is not in question. After all, any book by Professor 
Fisher would be teachable. The clear-cut vigour of his style 
would secure that, if nothing else would. And it is his style and 
not any peculiar merit of his matter or method that probably 
s 2 
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accounts for the teachableness which the Yale instructors have 
discovered in the present book. Professor Fisher, indeed, 
attributes it to the fact that-he has followed the “ pedagogical” 
as opposed to the “historical” and the “logical” methods of 
other economists. He claims for his method the advantage of 
beginning with those topics most familiar to the students, such 
as “personal pocket-money and bank accounts, household ex- 
penses and income, the fortunes of the rich.” But whether the 
student is interested in these topics more than in those with 
which economists generally commence, whether his imagination 
is really more strongly gripped by ideas upon personal pocket- 
money and bank accounts than by the speculations of that 
“Robinson Crusoe economics” for which Professor Fisher enter- 
tains such unqualified contempt is probably a question which 
would have to be answered very differently of different students, 
and otherwise than the author imagines of students as a whole. 
Professor Fisher, indeed, seems to think of all students as being 
possessed of a mathematical or even a mechanical turn of mind. 
It is always by ingenious mechanical illustrations that he seeks 
to enliven his arguments and impress them on the memory. 
Even when he comes to the solemn problem of the unequal 
distribution of wealth, it is by the conjecture that the grouping 
of men according to income could be illustrated by a bell-shaped 
figure that he thinks most powerfully to affect the imagination. 
There is no reason to believe that this is particularly good 
pedagogy. 

But besides the question of teachableness there is the question 
of the value of the matter taught. What kind of principles are 
these with which Professor Fisher would equip the student? 
How useful is the point of view which they would give him? 
What kind of an introduction would they provide for the under- 
standing and study of concrete problems? Ia connection with 
considerations of this nature, the book appears to be open to 
serious criticism. As an instrument for understanding the most 
important social and economic questions it is extremely weak. 
Of political economy—in the literal sense of the term—the treat- 
ment of economic questions as they affect the State—there is 
none. The social point of view is entirely absent. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s analysis hardly lends itself to the consideration of 
the advantages or disadvantages of systems or circumstances from 
any point of view. It does not suggest possible lines of progress 
nor warn us off dangerous though specious policies. It does not 
facilitate in any way the tracing of cause and effect. It is only 
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in the middle of the section on “ Distribution,” which concludes 
the book, that we learn anything of the production of wealth, and 
that land, labour, and capital have something to do with it. And 
there is nowhere any but a purely incidental mention of 
machinery, or large-scale production, or any of the big features 
of the industrial system of the present day. And as a result 
Professor Fisher’s principles seem to have really very little to 
say to the questions of ‘‘applied economics,” for which he hopes 
they will serve as an introduction. 

But perhaps this criticism is unfair, for the author is aware 
that his book does not cover “the whole subject of economics.” 
He argues with justification that “no such ‘complete’ book 
exists, since no author is capable of writing it, and that all which 
aim to be complete lack at least half of the subject-matter here 
presented.” In so far as this book is to be regarded as supple- 
mentary to ordinary economic text-books it is highly valuable. It 
brings in a vivid way a number of hitherto isolated and largely 
neglected branches of economics under one comprehensive view. 
It is only when it is proposed to substitute this work for the 
quite different analysis which generally passes for economics that 
it is necessary to enter a protest. 

H. D. HENDERSON 


Charakterbilder. By GUsTAV SCHMOLLER. (Munich and Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. 1913. Pp. viii+302.) 


THE twenty-two essays and addresses which Professor 
Schmoller has brought together in the present volume vary greatly 
in importance, and have been published or delivered at many 
different dates extending over a long period. Though the majority 
of them are products of the present century, some of the most 
important date from the years 1896 to 1898; one, indeed, was 
written as long ago as 1863. This last, an essay of only 23 pp. 
on Bogumil Goltz, has no very obvious claim to inclusion in this 
collection except as a very early specimen of the author’s style ; 
we are afraid that the English reader, not already acquainted 
with Goltz’s career, will still remain in almost complete ignorance 
of his achievements and importance. The other papers deal with 
statesmen, administrators, certain more or less representative 
leaders of trade and industry, historians, economists and social 
reformers—all, with one exception, Germans. Originally produced 
in most cases as commemorative or memorial addresses or notices, 
these papers have the character of “appreciations,” though the 
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note of criticism is by no means absent. Their length varies from 
50 to 24 pages, and bears frequently little relation to the importance 
of their respective subjects. We confess to some disappointment 
on finding that the essay entitled ‘Was ist uns Friedrich List?” 
is no longer than that devoted to Goltz, and that 3 pp. are deemed 
sufficient for a study of von Miquel. 

Some of the papers included in the volume are already well 
known; the four letters on the ‘Social and Economic Position 
and Importance of Bismarck” have long been recognised as the 
most illuminating account and criticism of one part of that 
statesman’s activity, whilst the brilliant study of the two 
nationalist historians, Sybel and Treitschke, is an established 
classic. Of the less familiar papers now printed some, we 
imagine, are likely to be passed over rapidly by English 
readers (as, for example, those dealing with the administrators 
Althoff and Thiel, or such men of business as von Mevissen, 
Kilian Steiner, or Geibel) ; but there are others of great interest 
and value. Such are the critical account of the economic doctrines 
of Ernst Abbe and the remarkable experiment in industrial 
organisation inaugurated by him at the Zeiss optical works at 
Jena; the masterly biographical sketch of Riimelin, who made 
himself no inconsiderable place in German history as a politician 
by the part which he played in the strenuous days of ’48, as a 
statesman by the reorganisation of education in Wirttemberg and 
the adjustment of the relations between the State and the papacy, 
and as an economist and statistician by his contributions to the 
study of the population question; and the sympathetic and 
surprisingly laudatory essay (of 1907) on the personality and 
policy of Prince von Biilow. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that these papers show all the 
qualities which we have learned to associate with Professor 
Schmoller’s lectures and writings, and have enabled him to 
exercise so potent an influence upon economic thought, both in 
Germany and elsewhere. There is great learning and wide range 
of interest ; a critical spirit which is almost always kindly and 
based on a sympathetic understanding of the motives and aims 
even of those with whom he is at variance (this is strikingly 
shown in the essay on Friedrich Naumann) ; acuteness of analysis, 
independence of judgment and lucidity of exposition. There is 
a power of generalisation which is always stimulating, even 
though it occasionally, as we think, leads Professor Schmoller 
astray, as when he finds (p. 96) in an alleged remark of the then 
Prince of Wales after Sedan, that he would one day avenge it, 
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an indication of the real nature of British feeling towards Germany 
since 1870; or draws from certain criticisms levelled against the 
Conservative Ministry which fell in 1905 the conclusion (p. 106) 
that in England “even to-day half of those called to Ministerial 
office are the sons, nephews, brothers-in-law, and sons-in-law of 
the Prime Minister ” ; or commits himself (p. 98) to the proposition 
that “historically and naturally Germany is not, and will not 
become, an ‘ Eroberungs-staat.’” Finally, there is intense interest 
in present-day problems, and the conviction that it is the function 
of the economic and political historian who would be worthy of 
his name, to draw from his study of the past precepts to guide 
his countrymen in the present. 

Students of Professor Schmoller’s other writings will not be 
surprised to find that one line of thought runs through and colours 
all the essays before us. They are almost all studies of men who 
in divers ways have contributed substantially to the creation and 
organisation of that modern Germany which, in spite of some 
defects, appears to Professor Schmoller to approach as nearly as 
human nature permits to the ideal State, and to be the most 
potent instrument yet devised for the political and social elevation 
of mankind. Professor Schmoller’s opinions as to the functions 
of government are too well known to need exposition here ; they 
are emphasised in the volume before us by the contrasting essays 
on Adam Smith and List. And as the German Empire has been 
made and shaped by Prussia, Professor Schmoller, though himself 
a South-German by origin, has for Prussia, its princes and 
bureaucracy, an almost passionate enthusiasm. It is fitting, 
theréfore, that this volume should open with an address on 
Frederick William I., and that this should be followed by an 
oration on the first Emperor ; but even the commemorative char- 
acter of this latter discourse, delivered in 1897, hardly mitigates 
the surprise with which we read its final sentence: “Das feste 
Steuer der Hohenzollern wird uns fiihren, und der Segen Kaiser 
Wilhelms I. und seiner Regierung wird auf uns ruhen.” Professor 
Schmoller’s great admiration for Sybel and Treitschke is due in 
no'small measure to their Prussophil fervour ; for him it is one of 
the chief claims of Riimelin to political importance that in 1848-9 
he, “almost alone in South Germany,” recognised that the political 
future of Germany depended on the establishment of an imperial 
authority hereditary in the Prussian royal house (p. 151); the 
South German banker, Kilian Steiner, is praised not least because 
(p. 286) as “an enlightened German patriot, he favoured the 


leadership of Prussia.” 
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The Prussian state system, based on the theory of an 
enlightened monarch, aided by a skilled and impartial bureau- 
cracy, raised above parties, keeping the war of interests within 
bounds, and ruling men, even against their own wishes, for their 
good, is for Professor Schmoller the highest form of government. 
To no suggestion of ‘“‘responsible government” for Germany will 
he listen : the racial, religious, economic antagonisms of parties 
render it impossible to expect anything but disaster from the 
adoption of such a system of government as prevails in the United 
Kingdom ; the dependence of ministers upon the monarch alone 
is the sole practicable method; and those ministers can 
only be drawn from the bureaucracy, for ministers chosen from 
the ranks of men of business have seldom been successful (p. 109). 
English students will admire the candour of these judgments as to 
political inaptitude and the bitterness of economic controversy ; 
but when they consider them as pronounced upon a nation which 
has achieved so much in other fields, and when they reflect also 
upon the burdens both of tariffs and armaments which have been 
brought upon Germany, and in no small measure upon Europe 
also, by the Prussian policy of the last half-century, they may 
doubt if the Prussian system really merits all the praise 
which Professor Schmoller and those who think with him have 
lavished upon it, and if neo-mercantilism has really been of service 
to humanity. 

In the preface to the volume before us Professor Schmoller 
explains that, now approaching the completion of his seventy- 
fifth year, he has felt compelled to give up some part of his 
university activities, in order to devote his strength and time, 
so far as may be, to literary work. It may then not be out of 
place to express here the hope that he may be long spared to give 
to Germany and the world the fruits of his great learning and 
wide experience, and to enjoy the respect and regard in which 
he is held by all economic students, both those who know him 
only by his books and those who have had the added advantage 
of immediate acquaintance, however slight, with a strong and 


gracious personality. 
Percy ASHLEY 


Industrial Evolution in India. By ALFRED CHATTERTON, C.I.E., 
Special Adviser for Industries and Commerce in Mysore. 
(Madras : The “Hindu” Office. Rs. 3.) 


In this volume Mr. Chatterton, who has himself done excel- 
lent work in Southern India, especially in encouraging indi- 
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genous industries, republishes a number of papers and articles 
written by him from time to time on the subject. His views 
are valuable, both because they are founded upon careful study 
of existing conditions and on practical experiments entered upon 
with a view to improving the methods employed, and because he 
takes a broad view of his subject and discusses it with due regard 
to the circumstances of the poorer classes of workers, not only 
in the towns but in the villages. He gives a detailed account of 
such branches of industry as chrome tanning, hand-loom weaving, 
wood distillation, milk products, and well irrigation, and describes 
the methods in which those industries have hitherto been carried 
on, and the endeavours made to increase the efficiency of the 
labour employed upon them, which have in several cases met with 
considerable success. 

The most interesting part of the book is that in which he 
states his general conclusions as to the present needs of India 
in the matter of industrial development. He points out that all 
the mills, workshops, and factories in the country, which are 
worked on modern lines, only employ about one million people ; 
and that while it would no doubt be advantageous to increase the 
number of factories worked on a large scale, what India chiefly 
requires is such improvements in the traditional methods employ 2d 
by small men working independently or in small bodies as will 
be within their reach, and will enable them to compete with 
manufactures imported from the more highly-developed industrial 
communities of the West, without necessarily leaving their homes 
and congregating in large towns. 

In this connection he discusses the probable effect of a tariff 
imposed for the protection of infant industries, and it is inter- 
esting to find that, unlike most economic thinkers who have 
approached the question from the Indian point of view, he has 
arrived at the conclusion that such a protective tariff would not 
be to the advantage of India. His arguments on this subject 
were chiéfly addressed to the educated classes in India, to whom 
he pointed out that, while the imposition of protective duties on 
manufactures would no doubt encourage the development of 
factories in India, and thus increase the amount of employment 
given on the factory system to workmen and subordinate clerks, 
it is probable that it would lead to the establishment in India 
of enterprises financed by capital from abroad, in which all the 
important posts would be monopolised by highly trained technical 
experts, also imported from abroad ; so that, while such a policy 
would increase the cost of manufactured goods to the Indian 
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consumer, it would not be likely to make any large addition to 
the openings for employment of indigenous capital and indi- 
genous talent. He therefore advises the educated classes of India 
to give up hopes of seeing a protective tariff imposed, and to 
devote themselves to improving their own technical knowledge 
and to urging Indian capitalists to finance such industries as 
promise to be profitable under a system of free trade, and 
especially those which will afford occupation to small men or 
small bodies of workers. 

He dwells with much force on the one-sided character of the 
education which has hitherto been provided for Indian students, 
and urges that it should be made less literary and more practical 
than hitherto. He advocates hand and eye training, a cultiva- 
tion of the powers of observation, and the co-ordination of the 
various faculties in the service of their possessor, as opposed to 
the mere development of the mental powers along comparatively 
narrow lines, and holds that the aim of Government in the matter 
should be to train the youth of the country, first in schools and 
colleges, and then in workshops and laboratories, and finally, to 
start them in life, giving them practical work to do under com- 
petent supervision until they get accustomed to the new atmo- 
sphere and surroundings, and are able to launch forth by them- 
selves. It is satisfactory to see that an educational policy of 
this character is gaining favour in India, and that the responsible 
authorities are already moving in this direction. 

Mr. Chatterton gives some examples which go to show that 
the Indian workman is ready to adopt new and improved methods, 
when he is satisfied that they will enable him, by the employ- 
ment of means within his reach, to increase his net out-turn, or 
render his labour more efficient. The grower of sugar-cane has 
in most parts of India discarded the old wooden mills in favour 
of those made of cast-iron, with the result that the work is done 
with less labour, and a higher percentage of juice is extracted. 
In many places the weavers have recognised the advantage of 
subdivision of labour so far as to prepare their warps in bulk on 
rotary mills. In others, again, the fly-shuttle loom has been 
substituted for the native hand-loom, with the result that the 
speed of weaving has been doubled; wood and metal workers 
almost invariably use some tools of European manufacture, and 
sewing-machines are now to be found in almost every tailor’s 
shop. Mr. Chatterton himself has given special attention to the 
problems of tanning, weaving, and irrigation from wells as con- 
ducted by men with small means, and has introduced improved 
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methods, which are being gradually adopted in Southern India. 
As he truly says, one of the great problems which India offers to 
the civilised world is the application of the resources of science, 
engineering, and commercial experience to an attempt to raise the 
worker, and pit his skill, ingenuity and adaptability against the 
large factory and the organised trust, with whose products he has 
to compete ; in short, to develop the function of the man rather 
than the power of the machine. There is work on these lines in 
India for many Chattertons. 
J. WILSON 


The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the United States. By 
MELVIN T. CoPELAND, Ph.D. Harvard Economic Studies, 
Vol. viii. (Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard University. 1912. 
8vo. Pp. xii+415. Price $2 net.) 


THIs volume, by the Instructor in Commercial Organisation 
in Harvard University, was awarded the David A. Wells prize 
for 1911-12. It gives a succinct history of the cotton and knitted 
goods industries of the United States, an account of their present 
position and organisation, and a comparison of them with the 
cotton industries of other countries. The history of wages has 
been omitted “because of the vast amount of time that would be 
required to secure the data on which to base any reliable con- 
clusions,” and no attempt has been made to compare the cost of 
living in different countries. These omissions are regrettable but 
intelligible. A table is given on p. 130 showing that the rate of 
wages for weaving regular print cloth in Fall River discloses little 
advance between 1884 and 1908, and the author might well have 
supplemented it by a summary of the information, incomplete 
though it is, that is given in the Census volumes. This is almost 
the only complaint which one feels inclined to make about this 
valuable book, which is of equal interest to the cotton trade in 
the United Kingdom and to the professed student of economics. 
Not only does it give a very thorough description of the competi- 
tive power of the American industry, but it throws light on some 
important economic problems. 

In 1860 there were 1,091 establishments in the United States 
engaged in cotton manufacture, employing 5,200,000 spindles and 
122,028 persons, and producing an output valued at 115,700,000 
dollars ; in 1910 there were 1,208 establishments with 27,400,000 
spindles and 371,120 employees, and the value of the output was 
616,500,000 dollars. Measured by spindles, the United States 
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are now the second cotton-manufacturing country ; measured by 
weight of raw cotton used, they are the first, for in 1905, with less 
than half the number of spindles owned in the United Kingdom, 
they consumed 13 per cent. more cotton. ‘This is explained by 
the larger production of fine yarn in England and the more exten- 
sive use of the mule, on which the output per spindle is about 
two-thirds of that on the ring frame.” The ring spindle was 
invented by an American in 1831, and in 1870 the number of 
ring spindles in use in the States slightly exceeded the number of 
mule spindles ; in 1905 there were more than three times as many 
ring spindles as mule spindles in operation. In England, in 1909, 
there were five times as many mule spindles as ring spindles. 
The explanation of this divergent development lies mainly in the 
fact that no skilled class of operatives grew up round the cotton 
mills of America, which were regarded only “as a convenient 
place whence to get a start in life.” The supply of skilled immi- 
grants was insufficient, and consequently the success of the trade 
depended on adapting machinery to the use of the unskilled 
immigrant, and especially of women and children. Such a 
machine is the ring frame, which requires little experience 
and skill, and, with its greater output per operative, secures a 
reduction of labour cost. In the United States, labour cost is 
dominant and every effort is made to lessen it; in the United 
Kingdom, to save in raw material is the important thing. This 
distinction runs through every department of the industry. In 
the preparatory machinery all the improvements are British, 
because British manufacturers have felt the necessity of economis- 
ing in raw material, as the competition of other countries forced 
them more to fine spinning. The use of the ring spindle does not 
grow quickly in England because the short-stapled cotton used in 
spinning low counts in that country would not stand the strain of 
the ring frame. Further, ring weft yarn must be spun on bobbins 
and not on cops, and the freight charges on the former from 
spinning-mill to weaving-shed would increase expenses. In the 
United States the yarn is usually spun and woven in the same 
mill, and, says Dr. Copeland, in the States “the combination of 
spinning with weaving is as much a result as a cause of the 
preference for the ring spindle.” 

The same pressure of labour cost has led to the extensive use 
of the Northrop loom (invented by an Englishman) in the States. 
Apart from the facts that the mule cop is not so well adapted as 
the ring-frame bobbin for use with that loom, and that to scrap 
machinery is always costly, Dr. Copeland thinks that “its use 
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will probably be more limited in England than in the United 
States. . . . The loom has been adapted but gradually to the 
weaving of fine goods, and even now many of the fine goods 
manufactured in England could not be woven advantageously on 
the Northrop loom. Thus, there is a considerable field in 
England which it cannot reach, a field which is not only abso- 
lutely, but relatively, larger than in the United States. In spite 
of the advance in the-production of finer cotton cloth in this 
country, the bulk of our output is still the coarse and medium 
grades of plain goods.” 

Dr. Copeland is very emphatic that the growth of the cotton 
and cotton-knitted goods trades is mainly due, not to the tariff, 
but to American inventive genius stimulated by the compulsion 
to keep down labour costs. 

The advantages of large-scale production appear to be fully 
obtained in America by a plant of 50,000 to 75,000 spindles and 
one to two thousand looms. As the trade has grown the product 
has become more diversified and the mills more specialised. A 
few companies have mills with from 100,000 to 650,000 spindles, 
but these are really combinations of several mills and are divided 
into independent departments. Association and amalgamation of 
companies have not been successful in spinning and weaving, 
because all the possible economies of production are realised at 
an early stage. This fact supports the theoretical view that there 
is a limit to the growth of the business unit. Its importance 
must not be over-strained, however, for the typical modern Lanca- 
shire mill has about 80,000 spindles. Moreover, the theory has 
always been expressed too narrowly, for it is confined to produc- 
tion, whereas the great economies of amalgamation lie in the 
sphere of distribution, partly directly through economies in selling 
expenses and partly indirectly through elimination of the waste 
of competition. These influences manifest themselves in America 
through the increasing association of manufacturing and selling 
houses, a development which proceeds indifferently from both 
ends. The community of interest among New England cotton 
manufacturers is another important factor in the restriction of 
competition. It operates through mutual stock-holdings, and 
especially through the interests which selling houses, who finance 
important sections of the trade, have in manufacturing firms. 

The organisation of the American cloth market in its early 
years took the form of auction sales. This was the method by 
which imported goods were disposed of, and, as the import trade 
declined under the influence of the early tariffs, merchants turned 
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their attention to financing the new cotton industry and the 
current method of sale was naturally adopted. As the country 
became more settled and transport and banking systems more 
developed, sales through houses selling on commission, and, later, 
sales direct to large customers, have become more characteristic 
of the business. In 1851 about 7,500,000 dollars’ worth of dry 
goods, two-thirds foreign and one-third domestic, were disposed 
of by auction, and it is significant of the youth of American 
business development that as late as 1897 there were large public 
sales of surplus stocks. One important function of the selling 
house has been the financing of the trade by granting long credits 
to customers, a function which is still of importance in the 
marketing of the products of southern mills, whose live capital 
is seldom adequate. For most of the New England manufac- 
turers, however, it is no longer necessary to obtain financial aid 
either through advance of money or endorsement of notes. The 
urgency of keeping down labour costs compels the mills to run 
on large orders; as a rule, no order for less than 2,000 yards is 
accepted, and some mills insist on orders of 6,000 or 10,000 yards 
of a single design. This factor in production has the result of 
making the selling house more necessary in distribution. The 
most modern agent in distribution is the merchant purchaser of 
grey goods who has them bleached, printed, &c., to his order, 
and his prominence has been of late becoming more evident. The 
market is becoming more settled and at the same time more 
diversified, and corresponding to these changes the American 
organisation is approximating to the English so as to adjust the 
growing volume of trade more closely and speedily to the varying 
demands. 

Asia is the largest market for American cottons, especially 
Manchuria, which imports almost exclusively cheap drills and 
sheeting for making padded garments. Canada is a more stable 
market, for which the United States has an advantage of position 
despite the tariff. In South and Central America English and 
Germans have established close commercial relations by means of 
steamship lines, banking houses, and other mercantile connec- 
tions, and consequently special efforts will require to be made if 
the export trade of the United States cotton industry is to develop 
largely. The United States import trade is mainly in lace and 
fine goods, and has grown despite increasing attempts to restrict 
it by heavy duties. The whole of the chapter on import duties is 
worth reading, but there is only space to quote the author’s con- 
clusion: “If the manufacturers were willing to give up some of 
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this useless ‘ protection’ and seek a reduction in the duties on 
their supplies, they would strengthen their competitive position. 
Machinery, which is protected by a forty-five per cent. duty, costs 
more in America. . . . The duties on dye-stuffs and other minor 
requisites are also handicaps to the American cotton manufacturer 
in his competition for a foreign market.” 

Only a brief reference can be made to the great development 
of the cotton industry-in the Southern States from 561,000 
spindles in 1880 to about 11} millions in 1910. Though this is 
partly due to savings in freight, power, and taxes, “the corner- 
stone of the structure has been the supply of cheap and tractable 
labour.” This local supply of labour has been exhausted, with 
the result that wages have risen, while at the same time the 
publicity that has been given to the deplorable extent to which 
child-labour was employed has led to some efforts at restriction 
and to some attempts to improve social conditions. The com- 
petition of the South in coarse goods was severely felt, especially 
during the depression of 1893-7, and the New England manu- 
facturers were to some extent forced to the manufacture of fine 
goods. The advantages of the North, however, in capital and 
credit facilities, in proximity to markets, in experience, and in 
climate, have in the long run outweighed the temporary advan- 
tage of cheap labour. It has been predicted that the North would 
be restricted to the manufacture of fine goods and the South to 
coarse goods, but “it is by no means certain that this will be the 
ultimate outcome. On the one hand the production of coarse 
goods shows no sign of diminishing in the North, and on the other 
hand several fine goods mills have been erected in the South. 
Furthermore there may grow up in the South a permanent class 
of operatives who will develop especial skill in the manipulation 
of cotton while the inundation of foreign immigrants continues 
in New England. The one prediction is as good as the other.” 

The last 120 pages of the book deal with the position of the 
United States compared with that of the other leading cotton- 
manufacturing countries, but they are so packed with information 
that they defy further condensation. These, and several other 
excellent chapters which have to be passed over very cursorily, 
the student must study himself, but he will do himself wrong if 
he passes over a single page of this excellent book without careful 
consideration. 

Henry W. Macrosty 
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Intorno al concetto di Reddito Imponibile e di un sistema 
d’imposte sul reddito consumato. By Luigi Einaudi. 
Pp. viii+105. (Torino: Vincenzo Bona. 1912.) 


Stenor Ernavpi’s important work takes as its starting-point 
the familiar distinction between income received and income con- 
sumed. Income received is the addition which accrues to a 
man’s possessions during the course of a given period of time; 
income consumed is this addition minus such part of the accretion 
as is added to capital either in the form of machines or of personal 
capacity. From this familiar distinction he proceeds to the no 
less familiar thesis that a tax on income received implies double 
taxation of that part of income which is saved, and that, if every 
pound of income is to bear an equal burden, taxation must be 
confined to income consumed. Hence, the practical inquiry, By 
what sort of fiscal arrangement can this state of things be brought 
about ? 

To ascertain directly the amount of income consumed for 
purposes of taxation is impracticable owing to the facility with 
which evasion can be practised. Consequently, resort must be 
had to one or other of the two following expedients, namely : 
(1) the taxation of the material goods and personal services on 
which a man spends that portion of his income which he elects to 
consume ; and (2) the exemption from taxation of such portion of 
income received as a man is presumed to save. Of these two 
expedients the former is confronted with difficulties of application, 
the latter with a difficulty of principle. It is plain that, if an 
equal rate of taxation were imposed upon all “consumables,” the 
whole of income consumed would be taxed once at the rate 
selected. But the adoption of such a policy would necessitate an 
amount of State inspection over domestic and business arrange- 
ments that would be not only intolerably irritating, but also 
immensely expensive. It is essential, therefore, that taxation be 
confined to forms of expenditure which can be discovered with 
reasonable ease, such as expenditure on house-room or servants, or 
on commodities that necessarily pass through a few ports 
where Customs officers can be posted, or on commodities that 
are mainly manufactured in large establishments susceptible to 
supervision by excise officers. This necessity would not, of 
course, prevent the taxation of consumables from serving as a 
means to the equal taxation of all income consumed, if everybody 
was accustomed to consume different goods in the same proportion. 
Since, however, no custom of this kind exists, it follows that 
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the taxation of consumables, taken by itself, cannot provide a 
system conformable to the “postulate of equality.” Nor is this 
all. Up to this point it has been tacitly assumed that all 
saving takes the form of external objects. Signor Einaudi now 
shows, however, that, besides investment in things, there exists 
also investment in people. To satisfy the postulate of equality, 
the latter as well as the former must be exempted from taxation. 
But investment in people includes whatever part of expenditure 
on house-room, personal services, food, clothing, and so on, goes 
to build up the productive powers of men, and, more especially, 
of their children. To separate in any exact way this form of 
expenditure from expenditure on consumables that are not capital 
goods is impossible; for the same commodity, according to the 
circumstances in which, and the persons by whom, it is consumed, 
sometimes is, and sometimes is not, a capital good. The best we 
can do is to lay down a rough approximate rule to the effect that 
those goods and services should be specially selected for taxation 
on which is spent income left over after the satisfaction of vital 
needs. Even yet, however, there remains a final difficulty in 
the way of accepting a system of taxation of consumables as the 
right practical sequence to the postulate of equality. This diffi- 
culty arises out of the fact that, after a point, increase in the rate 
of tax levied upon any commodity yields a diminishing and not 
an increasing revenue. Consequently, this system may prove 
incapable of providing the State with the money that it 
needs, and it becomes essential to combine it with some other 
device. 

The alternative expedient referred to at the beginning of the 
preceding paragraph was the taxation of income received— 
in the manipulation of which the convenient device of the 
levy at source can be employed—coupled with the exemption 
of such portion of this income as is presumed to be saved. The 
limit above which this exemption is made will, of course, 
be different for different classes of persons, for those with large 
families and those with small families, for those with incomes 
derived from their own work and those with incomes from 
investments, and so on. The exemption, however, must in 
every case, for practical reasons, refer to classes and not to indi- 
viduals. Herein is the difficulty of principle, referred to above, 
with which this expedient is confronted ; for the amount of saving 
which is presumed in respect of any class necessarily refers to 
the average member of that class, and is, therefore, necessarily 
erroneous in respect of those members—and they will be numerous 
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—whose savings are greater or less than the average savings of 
the class. 

From what has been said it is sufficiently obvious that neither 
the expedient of taxing consumables nor that of taxing income 
received, with exemptions for presumed savings, nor any com- 
bination of the two, can provide a system wholly in conformity 
with the “postulate of equality.” Nevertheless, Signor Einaudi 
shows thai not only is it possible in practice to advance a consider- 
able distance towards such a system, but that this is actually done, 
not consciously, perhaps, but none the less effectively, in many 
parts of the fiscal machinery that is actually in operation in 
modern States. Thus, a step towards the required system is 
taken whenever a higher rate of taxation is imposed upon unearned 
than upon earned incomes, for, other things being equal, the 
possession of an earned income may be presumed to render larger 
savings necessary than the possession of an equal income that is 
unearned (that is to say, derived from investments). A like step 
is taken when a general income tax is associated with a special tax 
on property, whether levied annually or on occasions upon which, 
owing to the death of the owner or for other reasons, the property 
changes hands. This system, like the preceding, implies that, of 
two persons with equal incomes, that one who needs to save more 
will, in general, be taxed more lightly than the other. It is 
evident that Signor Einaudi looks with approval upon these and 
other similar devices. 

What has been said will suffice to give a general idea of the 
contents of this interesting volume. The author on the last page 
pleads for a criticism directed to the question whether the structure 
he has built up is rightly based on the postulate of equality, 
rather than for one directed to this postulate itself. or my 
own part, however, I am unwilling to follow the line thus laid 
down. The conclusion which Signor Einaudi draws from his 
premises I believe to be correctly drawn. But the device of 
setting up the postulate of equality without discussion and basing 
upon it an elaborate discussion, is calculated seriously to mislead 
opinion. This “postulate of equality” in Signor Einaudi’s sense, 
namely, that every pound of income ought to bear an equal burden 
of taxation, is obviously not given in intuition. It can, therefore, 
only be defended either as a derivative from some more funda- 
mental maxim concerning equity between persons or on the ground 
that to act upon it makes for maximum satisfaction. The deriva- 
tion from “equity ” Signor Einaudi does not attempt to establish ; 
nor does it seem to me possible that, had he done so, the attempt 
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could have succeeded. It is, however, plausible to maintain, and 
has, in fact, been maintained by many writers, that equal taxation 
of every pound of income ultimately maximises satisfaction, be- 
cause it does not interfere with the natural distribution of income 
between the rival uses of saving and spending. Signor Einaudi 
himself makes use of an argument of this kind in reference to 
the taxation of undeveloped building land. But—and this is my 
fundamental criticism—his postulate of equality, when he comes 
to apply it to practice, slides away from the meaning that every 
pound of income ought to be taxed equally, to the quite different 
meaning that all income-owners ought to be taxed in proportion 
to their incomes. Both these propositions lead logically to the 
concentration of taxation upon actual consumption and the 
exemption of actual savings. But only the second of them leads 
to the taxation of presumed expenditure and the exemption of 
presumed savings. The former of them in no way justifies this 
arrangement, for the reason that the exemption of presumed 
savings does not hinder an income tax from differentiating against 
pounds that are in fact saved as compared with pounds that are 
in fact consumed. When, at the margin, a man is debating 
whether to invest or to consume another pound, it will still be 
the fact that if he consumes it, he will be taxed on it once, and, 
if he invests it, twice. The distribution which he makes of his 
resources between the two uses will, therefore, be the same if 
presumed savings are exempted as it would be if nothing was 
exempted. Thus, it appears to me that Signor Hinaudi, in his 
postulate of equality, has confused two propositions of which the 
former alone is sufficiently plausible to warrant an attempt to 
build a theory of taxation upon it. His volume, interesting as 
it is, would have gained in value if more care had been bestowed 


on the foundations. 
A. C. Pieou 


Industrial Combinations and Trusts. Edited by WILLIAM 8S. 
SrEvENS, Ph.D., Columbia University. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price 8s. 6d.) 


Tus book is a collection of original documents on the origin, 
policy, and control of Trusts and similar organisations ; and it is 
invaluable to students of this side of economic development. 
Though the author has simply published his authorities in their 
order, the classification and arrangement are so admirable that 


the book is really an impartial treatment of the Trust problem. 
T 2 
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One could wish that a similar service could be rendered us in 
regard to the Kartels. The agreements which created the original 
Trusts in oil and sugar, the decisions which upset that method, 
and the transformation of the Oil Trust into a Holding Company 
can be read as a consecutive history in the early chapters, and in 
so short a space as to define easily for the student who comes to 
the question for the first time the precise steps in this interesting 
history. Perhaps the most important chapter in the book is that 
on “Methods of competition and restraint of trade.” These 
methods, as the author remarks, raise the vital question of the 
“normality” of Trusts. It is his own theory that “the advan- 
tages of combination are to be found chiefly in certain methods, 
and not in the frequently alleged economies of saving of cross 
freights, &c. It is a very serious question whether, should certain 
practices be prevented, the alleged natural tendency to combina- 
tion would not vanish into thin air.” For this reason, he devotes 
a very long chapter to the tactics and strategy of industrial 
warfare, and it is fascinating reading. Besides the boycott and 
the buying out of rivals, there are the methods of the “little 
yellow dog,” or bogus independent, company, in great variety ; 
the extract on pp. 326-7 is not without its humour: “If I was 
not able to regain the (local) trade, I was to whistle by writing a 
letter, and they would then send on a little yellow dog . . . known 
as the Climax Manufacturing Company. . . . So we didn’t have 
to lower our prices to the adjoining trade, but the yellow dog got 
the business.” Then there is the organisation of the “Competi- 
tion Department,” at other times the “Ways and Means Depart- 
ment,” with its special force of inspectors of other people’s 
business, known as the “knock-out men,” in many cases obtain- 
ing their information regarding the trade of outsiders by payments 
to railway officials. Here is a message from headquarters to a 
“knock-out” man: “Report received, and is satisfactory for a 
beginner. Try to be more accurate in the information in future, 
and have report include in full (1) dates when cars arrive, (2) 
whether box or tank cars, (8) all letters and numbers on cars, (4) 
contents of cars.” And what is to be said of this?—“The 
defendant . . . caused to be maintained at the factory a display 
room known as the ‘graveyard.’ In this room were shown 
(details) of competing companies which had been forced out of 
business by the methods above set out. Prominent display cards 
reporting the names of these companies, the date when they went 
out of business, and the amount of money lost by them, appeared 
prominently in the exhibit. . . . This process of intimidating 
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manufacturers (purposing to go into the business) was known as 
the ‘glooming’ process, and the room was sometimes known as 
the ‘ glooming’ room” (p. 366). The “Gary dinners” offer an 
ingenious argument on the question when an agreement is not 
really an agreement. 

I do not think it is shown that Trusts owe their existence to 
such methods, which imply, in fact, both that the combination is 
already strong enough to use them, and that the attack of the 
outsider is a constant feature of the history of Trusts. The detail 
of organisation is one of the striking aspects of American life as 
a whole ; and inevitably it has found its way into industrial com- 
petition. Except for bribery and definitely illegal practices, these 
are instances of competition made quite efficient ; and they show 
the immense difficulty of deciding on the morality of business 
methods by the use of standards that are purely economic. They 
show too that, whatever Trusts have done, they have not 
exterminated competition, but rather displayed its possibilities. 
D. H. MacGrecor 


An Encyclopedia of Industrialism. (London: Nelson and Sons. 
Price 1s.) 


THIS is a short volume of reference on the chief problems of 
Labour and Employment. Most of the articles offer a historical 
summary of their subjects, an analysis of existing conditions, 
and an indication of the best sources of information. In some 
cases there is also given a useful comparison of English and 
foreign results. The work is in the hands of experts; the article 
on “Wages” is by Mr. Bowley, on “Strikes” by Professor Nichol- 
son, on “Labour and Politics” by Mr. Philip Snowden, on “Co- 
partnership” by Mr. Vivian, on “Employers’ Unions” by Sir 
Hugh Bell. Out of the usual run of articles on these subjects is a 
most interesting statement by Mr. Frank Nasmith of the con- 
ditions of “Factory Management.” The book should be of special 
value to workmen’s classes and study circles, and to academic 
students for its useful bibliography of official documents on the 
social question. D. H. Maccrecor 


Probleme der Weltwirthschaft: Kanada, Volkswirthschaftliche 
Grundlagen und Weltwirthschaftliche Beziehungen. By 
Dr. Anton A. FLECK. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. Pp. 
xiv + 367.) 


Tus handsome quarto volume forms the tenth of a series of 
monographs issued under the editorship of Professor Dr. Harms 
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by the Institut fiir Seeverkehr und Weltwirthschaft at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. The previous numbers deal with the position of 
the sailing-ship in international trade, the iron-ore supply of 
Europe, Denmark, tobacco cultivation in the Dutch Indies, the 
economic life of primitive peoples, national trade and world trade, 
Japanese industry, Emden and the Dortmund-Ems canal, the 
sliding scale for corn duties. The list is an excellent one, and 
the titles of the forthcoming parts are no less attractive. The 
present volume first sketches the chief features of the physical 
structure of Canada and the main lines of the historical and 
political development of the country. The policy of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the land and with emigration is next dis- 
cussed, in order to complete the description of the social basis of 
the economic life of the Dominion. About one-half of the book 
is then occupied with a detailed description of agriculture, 
forestry, fishery, industry, and transport, incorporating all the 
available statistics. If, as the author says, Canada has not been 
fully discussed in the economic literature of Germany, his book 
should fill up the gap in a most admirable fashion. Indeed, there 
can be few volumes as comprehensive in the abounding supply of 
English books on Canada. The only serious defect is the want of 
a number of small sketch-maps in the text, for the large official 
map which is supplied with the book is not very handy for use 
by the reader. 

The last third of the book deals with the economic relations 
of the Dominion to the rest of the world, and in particular to the 
United Kingdom and to the United States. The author holds that 
Canada is economically dependent on the United States, and that 
this dependence must be increased by the need of the States for 
Canadian foodstuffs and raw materials, whether these are obtained 
by means of a reciprocity treaty or a one-sided reduction of 
import duties, for the States would pay for those imports by an 
increased exportation of manufactured or semi-manufactured 
goods. As Canada earnestly seeks to enter into economic relations 
with the whole world, and has no intention of limiting her manu- 
facturing activity, Dr. Fleck points out that the combination of 
these different factors must lead to a greater intensification and 
complication of the trade-exchange between the Dominions and 
the States. Finally, he adds, “The danger of a complete absorp- 
tion of the Canadian State, with its small population, in the 
powerful economic unit of the United States, with a population 
which will soon number a hundred million inhabitants, will 
always be a warning for Canada not to allow economic fusion to 
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pass beyond a definite limit. The political feeling of independ- 
ence is developed to a high degree in Canada, as its whole 


economic and political history shows. For the preservation of 
political independence power is necessary, and as Canada will not 
possess this for any period that we need consider, the centre of 
gravity of Canadian policy must always gravitate more to London 
than to Washington.” 


Henry W. Macrosty 

















Die Konzentration im Seeschiffahrtsgewerbe. By Dr. Pavub 
Lenz. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1913. Pp. viiit+142. Price 
m. 4.) 


It is more than ten years since the formation of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company under the auspices of the 
late Mr. J. P. Morgan. The absorption of the White Star Line 
in this American Trust caused a feeling almost of dismay in this 
country, and made everybody aware of the existence of combina- 
tions in the shipping industry. For several years little was heard 
about them, although the question of shipping rings and deferred 
rebates attracted some notice. During the last two or three years 
much public attention has again been drawn to the subject, partly 
owing to the numerous acquisitions of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, and partly owing to the rumours concerning 
the intentions of the P. and O. Company. 

The reviewer took up Dr. Lenz’s book in the anticipation of 
finding a critical account and explanation of the renewed move- 
ment in favour of combinations in the shipping industry, only 
to be disappointed. It contains merely a brief reference to the 
latest developments; all the essential material for the writing 
of the book existed in 1909, when the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Shipping Rings was published. Dr. Lenz has 
collected practically no new facts concerning shipping combina- 
tions. On the basis of published material, he investigates, from 
a theoretical rather than from a historical standpoint, the causes, 
extent and effects of combination in the shipping industry. The 
various forms which combination may take, e.g., amalgamation, 
the purchase by one company of the majority of shares in another 
company, pools and conferences, are carefully described, but the 
book is a descriptive study only in a secondary degree ; primarily 
it is an analysis of the organisation of the shipping industry. 

In more than one case, Dr. Lenz’s desire to be strictly 
scientific in his treatment of the subject has led to the introduc- 
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tion of matter, which appears to be somewhat superfluous in a 
short book; e.g., the author might have statéd his definition of a 
cartel, without devoting four pages to discussing the definitions 
of various authorities; again, he might have classified shipping 
combinations on his own system, without allotting two pages to 
criticising the systems of classification of other writers. 
Dovuetas KNoop 


Le Banche e il Mercato Monetario. By Marco Fanno. (Rome: 
Atheneum. Pp. 394.) 


Mr. Marco Fanno, after having written valuable articles in 
the Revista Ligure on the development of the issue banks 
(L’evoluzione delle Banche d’Emissione) has now published, in 
book form, his ideas and the result of his studies concerning this 
important question. Well aware how intimately the position of 
the issue banks and other banks is connected with the situation 
of the money market, he has, in the second part of his book, 
’ devoted special attention to this market, which, as he rightly 
explains, becomes more international and more important every 
day. 

What Mr. Marco Fanno writes further concerning the 
development of banking and the services that are rendered by 
the banks in charge of the issue of bank notes is, of course, not 
unknown to those who have made a special study of these 
questions, but he deserves a word of praise for the clear and 
comprehensive way in which he treats the different arguments 
that plead in favour of one single issue bank or of many issue 
banks. However, whether there be in a country one or more 
issue banks entrusted with the issue of the fiduciary circulation, 
it is imperative that such banks, representing, so to say, the 
credit of the nation, should always apply the principles of sound 
finance and limit their transactions to such as are permissible to 
a bank of issue. Unfortunately, the financial history of several 
countries proves that their issue banks have not always confined 
themselves to their true mission, but have engaged themselves in 
transactions involving the loss of many millions, while others 
have had to suspend payment, showing that the fiduciary circula- 
tion of a country is a matter of the highest importance, and 
which cannot be disturbed with impunity. When issue banks 
are in danger the consequences and ensuing confusion in business 
are such that the intervention of the State has always been, and 
always will be, indispensable to alleviate the evils of a most 
dangerous situation. 
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After having dealt with the issue banks, Mr. Fanno gives 
interesting particulars concerning the development of banking in 
general, and the great extension which the leading European 
banks have given to their sphere of action by increasing their 
capital in order to take over the small country banks, and by 
creating numerous branches, especially in the industrial towns. 
His figures concerning the increase of capital of several foreign 
banks are, however, not_entirely “up to date.” They do not go 

further than the year 1907, while it is well known that since 
then, and especially during the last three years, many banks 
have increased their capital considerably and created many new 
branches. But what he says concerning the manner in which 
the German and other Continental banks are working is worth 
reading. 

Altogether Mr. Fanno’s book contains many interesting 
chapters, and will be of great use to those who want to study the 
development of banking and the situation of the international 
money market, which is so closely connected with the discount 
and gold policy of the issue banks and with the balance of trade 
and balance of payment of the different nations. 

C. RozENRAAD 


Die Arbeits- und Pachtgenossenschaften Italiens. By W. D. 
PrEYER. (Jena: Fischer. 1913. Pp. 228.) 


THis book deals with two co-operative movements, which are 
in a sense peculiar to Italy, but which certainly possess interest 
also for non-Italians, and one of which may very well serve as a 
model to ourselves in our efforts to create a tenant peasantry. 
On these two subjects Herr Preyer’s book is unquestionably the 
fullest and best now before the public. However, the author 
considerably overshoots the mark when claiming to be the first in 
the field to deal with them. Even in the German Press, of 
whose negligence he makes a point, both subjects have been 
discussed with a fair amount of fulness something like ten years 
ago in Blatter fiir Genossenschaftswesen. He is likewise wrong 
in stating that co-operative renting of land has not extended 
beyond Italy, Roumania, and some feeble beginnings in Russia. 
Not to speak of one or two of our own newly-formed Allotments 
Associations, such as the “Northern,” and Mr. W. J. Charleton’s 
“Wayford Tenants,” there are eleven flourishing common-land 
renting societies, of exactly the same type as the Roumanian, 
in Servia. Moreover, the author is woefully behindhand in his 
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statistics. Already in 1908 there were known to be about 150 
affittanze collettive established, and last July the number was 
given as 160. 

It is a little difficult to see why Herr Preyer should have 
bracketed the braccianti societies together with sindacati and 
consorzi agrazt as specifically “agricultural” societies. They 
are working-men’s societies aiming, in the first instance, at self- 
employment, out of which has grown, as in the ideals of our 
Rochdale pioneers, the aim of independent settlement upon the 
land. The braccianti—that is, the men who simply bring their 
“arms ” to their job, navvies—however, are generally and properly 
classed together with the muratori, the suolini, the biroccianti, the 
barcaiuoli, &c., as working-men co-operators. They have made 
roads, built dykes, built even a short railway, and worked in the 
Laurium mines. Their movement began much earlier than Herr 
Preyer puts it, owing—as he rightly explains—to the cessation of 
railway construction and the like. He talks of 1905. The bracci- 
anti were busily and sturdily struggling along, conquering for their 
class a better position and better pay, and holding a large terri- 
tory at Ostia on improvement lease, in 1893. The Baccariai Act, 
which is their charter, dates from 1889. In 1894, in the Molinella 
district, they had made themselves masters of the situation. 

These men were thrown out of work, as has been stated. 
Although in after time they have displayed considerable capacity 
for striking—for which they were cruelly punished in the dragon- 
ades of 1898—they found themselves at the time too weak and 
disorganised to venture upon a fighting policy. So they sought 
to obtain independent contracts, dispensing with middlemen. 
The authorities showed themselves favourable. The Baccariai 
Act authorised public authorities to give such societies contracts 
up to £4,000 without asking for security. M. Luzzatti, as 
‘Minister, considerably increased the figure, and pressed the 
matter upon the attention of local bodies. Public authorities, 
like Count Guiccioli, when Prefect of Rome, and Comm. Dallolio, 
when Syndic of Bologna, particularly praised their work. In the 
early days it was a thing to wring admiration from one to see how 
these poor men laid by out of their takings in order by slow degees 
to collect a working capital of their own. Barring the persecutions 
of 1898 they have done well and prospered. One remarkable 
feature in their growth to power has been the comparative ease 
with which they obtained working funds—not (at first, at any 
rate) from co-operative banks, which one might have expected to 
be helpful, but from private capitalists. 
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The affittanze movement was grafted upon the original stock 
about 1901. It was at a special gathering held after the Reggio 
Congress of that year that the programme was settled. And the 
braccianti accordingly took their place in the Lega nazionale— 
not among agricultural societies. The development was natural 
enough. All these men were dwellers in rural districts, familiar 
with agricultural work, and desirous of settling comfortably on 
rura, which need not be -paterna. Tenancy is difficult in Italy, 
because the latifundia, which, according to Pliny, perdidere 
Romam, are still in the ascendant, and Italian landlords are 
uncommonly grasping. They would also, not unnaturally, not 
take the risk of letting in detail to smali unsubstantial men. The 
substitution of a co-operative society, pledging itself in common, 
like our “Tenant Co-operators,” removed one hindrance. And 
now these common settlement societies appear to flourish. One 
is particularly thankful to see the movement spreading in so 
encouraging a way in Sicily, where there is great need of it. The 
fact that, although these braccianti rent in common, they as a 
rule cultivate separately, does not, as Herr Preyer appears to 
infer, prove that they are not Socialists—for they consider them- 
selves Socialists to a man—but that common sense is stronger 
than theory. 

Herr Preyer incidentally touches upon Mezzadria—the old 
Roman Medietas. But there remains a great deal more to be said 
under that head. Antiquated as it is, during recent years of 
agricultural depression Mezzadria proved almost the salvation of 
Italian agriculture. 

Henry W. WOLFF 


Co-operation in New England, Urban and Rural. By JAMES 
Forp, PH.D. (New York: Survey Associates. 1913. 
12mo. Pp. 260. Price $1.50.) 


Tus little book, apart from telling British readers about 
“co-operative ” institutions in parts of the United States, ought 
certainly to prove useful in its own country. The United States 
literally swarm with institutions, at any rate, of the agricultural 
type, bearing the co-operative name. They, indeed, number 
thousands. However, of all these teeming thousands, there are 
very few indeed that would pass muster before a genuinely co- 
operative tribunal. The majority are rather “rings” formed in 
opposition to traders’ rings, which in the past have truly worked 
sad havoc among farmers. And yet the United States need 
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co-operation. Three Presidents—that is, the present and his two 
immediate predecessors—have borne public witness to this. 
Under the special benison of the Senate the Southern Commercial 
Congress is sending out a Commission of some hundred repre- 
sentatives to Europe to learn what co-operation applied to agri- 
culture is. In America this question has for a little time past 
occupied many minds. The State Department of Wisconsin has 
particularly distinguished itself by its researches. The “Russell 
Sage Foundation,” of New York, which publishes the book here 
noticed, has turned its attention to the same subject, and, as its 
General Director informs me, the object of the book is quite as 
much to show Americans “what may not properly be called 
co-operation as what some of the probabilities for it are.” 

Dr. Ford has well accomplished his task. He tells his story 
lucidly and succinctly, and is evidently master of his subject. 
Among other things he explains the causes which have thus far 
prevented co-operation from prospering. There is not, in truth, 
much to tell about that “industrial” co-operation which the 
Americans call “urban.” As among ourselves, industrial co- 
operation made an early start about the “thirties” with the same 
aims in view. But it did not live on or develop like our own. 
Now the existing laws stand rather in the way. However, foreign 
immigrants readily manage, notwithstanding, to establish their 
accustomed stores themselves. On agricultural ground there is 
plenty of ‘“‘co-operation” and to spare, but it is self-seeking, 
speculative, in many cases exclusive. It is to be hoped that the 
forthcoming American inquiry into European methods will correct 
this, and place American agricultural co-operation on the proper 
footing. The present book may prove a good preparation for this. 

HENRY W. WOLFF 


Birmingham Studies in Social Economics and Adjacent Fields. 
Edited by PRorEssor W. J. ASHLEY. I.—Environment and 
Efficiency: a Study in the Records of Industrial Schools and 
Orphanages. By Mary Horner Tuomson. II.—The 
Public Feeding of Elementary School Children: a Review 
of the General Situation, and an Inquiry into Birmingham 
Experience. By Puyttis D. Winner. III.—The Social 
Policy of Bismarck: a Critical Study, with a Comparison of 
German and English Insurance Legislation. By ANNIE 
AsHuEY, M.A. (1912. Longmans, Green and Co. Price 
2s. each.) 


AN editorial note states that “the studies in this series are the 
outcome of the inquiries of students working for the Social Study 
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Higher Diploma or for the Higher Degrees of the University of 
Birmingham.” The Social Study course of the University of 
Birmingham is the “newest” enterprise of that “new” Univer- 
sity, and deserves attention in itself before we look at its first 
fruits. A committee composed of teachers in the University and 
of representatives of the National Union of Women Workers, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the Trades’ Council, and other 
institutions in the city, supervises a course of systematic instruc- 
tion intended to provide for the needs of those desirous of serving 
on local governing bodies, of engaging as officials in national or 
municipal administration, or of taking part in philanthropic work, 
or as “welfare workers” at factories, as well as for the training 
in social questions of the clergy and the officials of trade unions, 
friendly societies, &c. The course covers one or two academic 
years, and embraces (a) university lectures in industrial history, 
local government, sanitation and hygiene, elementary economics, 
industrial legislation, and social philosophy; (6) visits of obser- 
vation to institutions dealing with the administration of poor law, 
education, and justice, with sanitation and hygiene (hospitals, 
housing improvements, &c.), and with industrial conditions 
(factories, labour exchanges, &c.) ; (c) practical work—office work 
at the Birmingham Aid Society and the Birmingham C.O.S., 
visiting in connection with these two societies, and work as a 
helper in an approved school, club, class, &c. Exemption from 
certain parts of the practical work may be allowed to students 
already possessing such experience. A diploma is granted to 
those who satisfy the committee, and candidates who have ful- 
filled all the requirements of the ordinary diploma with a high 
degree of credit may be granted a Higher Diploma after a second 
year of study, in which they must take up two of the following 
University courses—advanced economics, public finance, methods 
of statistics, political philosophy, housing and town-planning. 
They must also submit a thesis embodying the results of an 
original investigation into economic or social conditions, con- 
ducted during the period of study under the direction of some 
member of the committee. Three of those theses are now 
before us. 

It would be easy to suggest extensions of this scheme of 
social study, and even to propose improvements, but, taking it as 
a whole, and remembering that the practical work is only possible 
through the co-operation of officials and manufacturers who have 
their own daily business to attend to, it is most admirable. One 
would have much more confidence in the efficiency of municipal 
officials if one knew that they had ai! gone through some such 
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course of instruction in theory, history, and practice. Such 
instruction is just as necessary for the clerical or administrative 
staff as a knowledge of the principles of hygiene is for the sanitary 
inspector. Indeed, one might even go farther, and suggest that 
it would be extremely useful if Professor Ashley and other 
teachers engaged with the practical side of economics would draw 
up a similar course of training for civil servants. Adminstration 
becomes inconceivably more efficient when the administrator has 
a first-hand acquaintance with the material with which he has 
to deal as well as with his office-methods and precedents. 

Whatever may be the results on administration, there is no 
doubt as to the effect which this carefully-planned course of 
instruction has on investigation. Each of these three theses is of 
a high order of merit, and shows that the writer has approached 
her subject with sympathy, has accumulated her facts with care, 
and has criticised them with a keen sense alike of their 
sufficiencies and their deficiencies. They are also well written, 
which, unfortunately, is much more than one can say for all post- 
graduate or, indeed, all professorial work. The arrangement is 
good, and the language is terse and clear. These same good 
qualities, however, make it difficult to summarise the reports. 

Miss Thomson’s object is to show the effect produced on 
children belonging to the lowest class of society when they are 
taken out of their surroundings and are properly fed and trained. 
Out of 265 cases investigated, 192 turned out satisfactorily, forty- 
four were doubtful, and only twenty-nine unsatisfactory, of which 
thirteen were “mental” cases or “almost deficient.” Even in a 
batch of forty cases where the children were taken into institutions 
at the late age of eleven or twelve, twenty-eight were entirely satis- 
factory. The records cover, as a rule, at least four years after 
leaving the Home, and Miss Thomson’s standard is so high that 
on p. 32 a girl who finished by being a matron is classed in the 
category of unsatisfactory cases. The conclusion is that environ- 
ment is more potent than heredity in determining the fate of the 
slum child, contrary to the opinion of an egregious Mr. Mudge, 
who unconsciously travesties whatever is sound in eugenics and 
holds that “‘in social life the environment is the-product of the 
individual.” Miss Thomson’s final words are: “So our race of 
hereditary paupers and criminals will form, as generation follows 
generation, an ever-increasing minority, until eventually—who 
knows?—they may be crowded out altogether by the mere force 
of a beneficent environment.” 

The Birmingham Education Committee gave Miss Winder 
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special facilities for her investigations, so that she is able to give 
abundant particulars as to the condition of the families where the 
children require to be fed at the public expense. The evils of 
casual labour are once more made evident; the benefit to the 
children from proper feeding is again displayed. Her most 
important practical conclusion is that the system of selectng 
children entirely by way of a fixed poverty scale is unsound, and 
that there should be the-closest co-operation between the school 
medical service and the canteen committees. Her general view 
of the problem of school feeding is worthy of quotation: “The 
greatest danger, perhaps, of a public provision of free meals 
is that they act as a salve to the conscience of the community 
who see the children being fed, and, thinking all is well, look no 
further. The meals themselves are only a palliative; the real 
solution of the problem of the ill-nourished child can only come 
very slowly with more knowledge and better conditions in the 
homes, with proper provision for times of sickness and for widow- 
hood, and with some solution of the problem of unemployment.” 

Miss Ashley first discusses the nature of State Socialism and 
its relations to Conservatism, and briefly sketches its history ; 
then she reviews Bismarck’s character, and traces the develop- 
ment of his opinions. In the second half of her thesis she deals 
with the early history of insurance in Germany and with the 
provisions and principles of the Bismarckian legislation, com- 
pares German and British insurance legislation, and discusses the 
relations of insurance and self-help and of State action and 
charity. This is a study of an entirely different kind from the 
other two, but it is at least as good. The historical summaries 
are both full and concise, the treatment of Bismarck’s character 
is illuminating, the exposition of the insurance laws plain and 
lucid. Occasional flashes of humour light up the writing. The 
time is not yet for a final judgment of Bismarck and his policy, 
but, as Professor von Schmoller says in his preface, and Miss 
Ashley shows in more detail: “There was always in his heart a 
feeling of noblesse oblige towards the lower classes, and a con- 
viction of the social mission of the monarchy to protect them 
against exploitation by the upper classes; and, beneath all this, 
was an undercurrent of dislike of the money-making bourgeoisie. 
. .. An important factor in determining the scope and character 
of the whole body of insurance legislation was Bismarck’s desire 
to carry out the great undertaking rapidly, and, in any case, 
during his own lifetime.” 

Henry W. Macrosty 
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Geschichte des Sozialismus in England. By M. BEER. (Stutt- 
gart : Dietz Nachfolger, G.M.b.H. 1913. Pp. xii+512.) 


WE do not know whether the author is acquainted with the 
advice of the late Professor Brewer that the best way to study 
history is to go to biography. There is a good deal of truth in 
the statement, even for general history, but in the case of the 
history of movements it is especially valuable. Herr Beer has 
adopted the advice in principle. His book shows clearly the influ- 
ence of the great and the small leaders on the development of 
Socialism in England—men such as E. C. Jones, George Holy- 
oake, Samuel Kydd, to name but three. The English pioneers of 
Socialism may not be placed by the side of Marx or Lassalle, but 
certain it is that in their own country they were not without honour 
or success. Particulars of their lives are scattered about here and 
there. Herr Beer has, we believe for the first time, gathered the 
material into a whole and worked it around one central theme— 
the history of Socialism in England. 

Students owe a debt of gratitude to him for the work, seeing 
that there is no comprehensive treatise on this most interesting 
subject. Our only regret is that it should have been left to a 
German to supply the need. But this is no reflection on the 
author, who has done his work thoroughly and scientifically. 
The book is divided into three parts as follows: (1) from 1750 to 
1824, (2) from 1825 to 1854, and (3) from 1855 to 1912. The 
story is told in a business-like, straightforward manner, without 
any attempt to put forward original or new-fangled ideas. Par- 
ticularly good is the section dealing with the Chartist Movement. 
The author’s standpoint—and this must not be left unmentioned— 
is confessedly Socialistic. (Is not the book printed by the well- 
known Stuttgart firm which specialises in the production of 
Socialist literature?) This is to the advantage of the work. If 
we are to have a presentation of the growth of the Socialist move- 
ment in England, it is best that it should come from a Socialist. 
But let us add that this does not mean that the story is one-sided, 
extremist or exaggerated. Herr Beer is, it is true, a Socialist 
(he was the London correspondent of the Vorwdrts from 1901 to 
1910) ; but he is also a scholar, and the book is worthy of the best 
traditions of German research. Herr Beer has gone to the sources, 
not neglecting the general literature of each particular epoch. His 
quotations, of which there are many, are, of course, in German. 

The very straightforwardness of the book leaves little room for 
criticism. We have tested it throughout and have not met with 
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any glaring errors; on the contrary, the author shows an under- 
standing of English conditions, both in the present and the past, 
which is commendable. When he says that the year of the dis- 
appearance of the yeoman was not, as Marx held, 1750, but 1825, 
we doubt whether it is at all possible to fix any year definitely, 
though we should be inclined to favour the earlier period, if some 
date must be chosen. 

A serious thing in the book is the number of misprints. The 
author seems to be aware of them, but he has not seen them 
all (e.g., p. 405). We hope they will all be removed in the 
English edition, which, we understand, the author has in prepara- 
tion, and which is to be somewhat larger than the German. 

M. EPSTEIN 


Histoire du peuple anglais au X1X°* siécle. Vol. I., L’ Angleterre 
en 1815. By Eu Hattvy. (Paris: Hachette. 1912. 
Pp. 615.) 


PROFESSOR HALEVyY’s book covers the whole range of social 
activities : politics, economics, religion, and the arts. Economic 
students will be mainly interested in Book II., La société 
économique. The book is more than a work of reference, but the 
small space, 174 pages in all, into which subjects so huge as 
agriculture, industry, transport, credit, taxation, and the Poor 
Law have to be fitted, makes it impossible for the author to add 
very much to our knowledge on any particular subject. As a 
general work, the English student will pronounce it useful, 
although, being a French publication, it contains no index. The 
reader already familiar with Prothero’s English Farming, Man- 
toux’s Industrial Revolution, and the historical writings of Tooke, 
Jevons, Andréades, Sidney Buxton, and the Webbs, will know 
in advance what the author has to say. But the book is a chal- 
lenge to Englishmen to write for themselves their own economic 
history during the nineteenth century, and doubtless some have 
already the challenge in their pockets. There are some interesting 
pages (298-300) and some valuable references (299, note 1) on 
the subject of the licenses issued on either side of the Channel 
since the period of Napoleon’s Continental system. ‘To these one 
would now add the name of Professor Eugen Tarle, of Peters- 
burg, although his work, being in Russian, is inaccessible to most 
of us except through the French medium of an International 
Historical Congress. For closeness of research Professor Halévy’s 
book cannot claim to rival the chapters on economic history in the 
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later volumes of the Cambridge Modern History, chapters which 


form refreshing oases in that desert of crowded dullness. 
C. R. Fay 


The York Memorandum Book. Part I., 1876-1419. Edited by 
Maup SELxErRS, Litt.D. (Surtees Society. Vol. 120. 1912. 
Pp. Ixxxvi+ 287.) 


THE capital of the North has waited long for the publication 
of its early documents, and both economic and general historians 
will be most thankful to the Surtees Society and Miss Sellers for 
this first valuable instalment. The Memorandum Book, which 
“in form, matter, and date corresponds very closely with Letter 
Book H of the City of London,” is essential for comparison with 
other medieval records. The volume contains a number of 
documents both earlier and later than the period 1876-1419. It 
is particularly rich in gild regulations, for York was a city with 
a very highly developed gild life in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Not that the gilds show any signs of independence of 
the town authorities: there are no civic gild revolutions; but 
gild organisation is applied even to the tiniest groups of crafts- 
men or traders. Whereas Norwich, a town of comparatively weak 
gild life, had only six regular organisations in 1389, sixteen in 1440, 
and twenty-six in 1448, the York records for about the same 
period show forty-one gilds, varying in size from the tailors’ gild, 
with 128 masters, to the wax chandlers’ with six and the founders’ 
with five. The earliest ordinances here printed are those of the 
girdlers in 1307, which show a well-developed gild system with a 
four-year apprenticeship. A century later the seven-year period 
is practically universal. A fullers’ ordinance of about 1390 
suggests that the mastery was at that time open to competent 
men who had not been apprenticed : “Item que desormes chescun 
qad estee apprentice ou servant en le dit artefice et soit trove 
convenable a ocupier sicome mestre en mesme |’artifice,” etc. 
(p. 72); but other interpretations are possible, and I have not 
noted any other ordinance which settles the point. A difficulty 
arises from the use of “servant” by the York scribes. Sometimes 
it applies to anyone who is not a master (e.g., p. 89); in one 
case an English cross-heading to a Norman-French document 
equates it with apprentice ; elsewhere it obviously applies to the 
wage-earning “journeyman,” a term very rarely used at York. 

The ‘“‘servant,” in the later fifteenth century, at any rate, is 
often hired by the week, and from an earlier date we find refer- 
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ences to “taskwork.” The constant struggles to prevent men 
working for two masters, and to force them to work in their 
master’s shop only (e.g., skinners, p. 63, sadlers, p. 89: both 
sets of ordinances undated), show how difficult it was to maintain 
what are usually called “typical gild conditions,” and how easily 
the hired man might become a home-worker if gild rules were 
relaxed. In the fifteenth century we get the skinner’s “servand ” 
“that wyrkys a penyworth work for a penny, and wyll noght 
be governed at the serchyng of hys work be the serchours and 
maisters,” who is to be fined. He is surely either a home- 
worker or a short-hired man like those Norwich “servants” in the 
early fourteenth century Book of Customs, for whom “there 
masters are not answerable . . . for that they are not of their 
mainpast because they receive a penny a day for a penny of 
work.” 

There is no evidence of permanent journeymen’s organisa- 
tions, but the cordwainers, about 1435, complain that certain 
servants—inspired by aliens and other outsiders—“‘sine causa 
justa recusant gubernari per statuta et antiquam regulam artis 
predicte,” and “faciunt conventicula et congregaciones illicitas 
et confederaciones prohibitas . . . in numero magno, contra 
magistros suos quibus servirent, contra bonum usum civitatis 
hujus, et in contemptu regis” (p. 191). 

The documents contain abundant information on other points 
of special interest to the medieval economic historian, but of less 
interest to the modern economist—such as the gradua) dissolu- 
tion of the merchant gild, the economic position of women in the 
medieval town, “overlap” disputes among gilds, the admission 
of strange craftsmen to gild privileges, the policy of the city 
towards runaway villains and aliens, and the close connection 
between gild life and pageantry. The modern economist may not 
even care to know that the saucemakers and sellers of Paris 
candles were specially interested in that pageant “in qua repre- 
sentatur quod Judas Scarioth se suspendit et crepuit medius” 
(p. 155). The medievalist, on the other hand, will note with 
interest that there was not at York that concentration of traders 
in Poultries, Milk Streets, and Ironmonger Lanes which one finds 
in so many greater medieval cities. There were, in any case, 
few trades in York big enough to dominate a whole street. 

Profound gratitude to the Editor is linked with a little regret 
at her insistence on dividing principal sentences by commas. 
“Certain boroughs, however, as early as the reign of Henry II., 


had obtained the right to treat freehold property in the same way 
U 2 
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as personal, York was one of these, it became a matter of first 
importance that a good title should be secured,” &c. There are 
many such sentences. The Index is not quite perfect, as it should 
be in a book of this kind. There are two mistakes in the five 
entries under “Clapham.” But there is no reason to think that 
this is an average proportion of error, and one of the mistakes 
is only the still very common confusion of Claphams with 
Chapmen. . 
J. H. CLAPHAM 


Weibliche Dienstboten und Dienstbotenhaltung in England. By 
Dr. Lisa Ross. (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1912. Pp. 
vili+99. 3 marks.) 


Tuis little book describes the conditions of female domestic 
service in England, institutes a comparison with Germany in 
this respect, and draws some general inferences. It makes no 
claim to solve the servant problem, and very little attempt to 
forecast the future. 

The writer examines the motives underlying the practice of 
keeping domestic servants, and finds four factors at work. The 
housewife may help her husband in breadwinning, and employ 
a servant to replace her in the home. Or she may delegate her 
household duties in order to devote her time to the education of 
her children, to social work, or merely to culture and recreation. 
Again, the mistress of a house may employ a servant, or a given 
number of servants, simply to conform to the standard adopted 
by her class. Lastly, she may keep any number of servants as a 
mere matter of luxury. Between the motives at work in the last 
two cases it is not easy to draw a definite line. 

It is clear that the practice first mentioned is economically 
productive, and directly so. The second, in the majority of 
cases, is indirectly productive, and therefore economically sound. 
In the third class of cases we are dealing with conventions which 
it is difficult to criticise. The fourth must be unconditionally 
condemned. Where the energies of women are set free for no 
useful purpose, we can only get national waste. 

Dr. Ross is of opinion that the second factor is the more 
predominant in Germany, while the third operates more strongly 
in England. She supports this view by the fact that technical 
improvements and labour-saving appliances in the home are 
immediately followed by a reduction in the number of servants 
in German households; while in England the correspondence 
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between the amount of work and servants employed is much less 
marked, showing that the practice is more a matter of custom 
than of need. 

In England the proportion of servants kept has always been 
greater, their wages have always been higher, and their condi- 
tions better than on the Continent. The lowest wage, e.g., paid 
to cooks and parlourmaids in London is well above the average 
paid anywhere in the German Empire. In England, too, the 
domestic servant is a-much more independent and detached indi- 
vidual than in Germany. Domestic service is, indeed, in a 
transition stage everywhere; it is losing its personal character, 
and tending at last towards the condition of free contract which 
exists in other occupations. England, which has been half a 
century ahead of the Continent in all matters affecting domestic 
service, is naturally in the van of this movement also. 

The servant problem is doubtless not to be solved by the arm- 
chair economist. Still, it is a pity that the thoughtful analysis 
of the early chapters of this book was not followed up by a 
consideration of the future of domestic service on the basis of 
free contract—a development which is imminent. The writer 
has deliberately restricted her inquiry to household servants in 
direct personal relations with their employers, and therefore 
leaves out of consideration the whole body of hotel, club, and 
institution servants. These are, however, much more highly 
organised than the rest of their class, and have already achieved 
the impersonal relation to which all are tending. A little more 
consideration of their conditions would have repaid study, and 
might have indicated the lines on which a solution of the servant 
problem may be sought. 

H. REINHERZ 


Die allgemeine Ndhrpflicht als Lésung der sozialen Frage. By 
JOSEF PoppER-LyNKEUS. Dresden: Carl Reissner. 1912. 
Pp. xvi+813. 


THERE have been many suggestions put forward for the 
amelioration of the world and the improvement of social con- 
ditions. Louis Blanc’s, Proudhon’s, Henry George’s, Richard 
Bellamy’s, Franz Oppenheimer’s, are a few that are well known 
to Economists; and now comes Josef Popper (Lynkeus) as the 
latest prophet of the golden age. He has weighed his precursors 
in the balance, and has found them wanting. Hence his own 
scheme, in which he appears to place exceeding great faith. 
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It would be idle to assert that his considerations are not 
without value or that his suggested scheme lacks interest. But 
it seems hardly necessary to have expatiated upon it at such great 
length. Surely one-fourth of the eight hundred odd pages would 
have amply sufficed. But the author is fond of a good fight ; he 
has jousts with the sociologists, whom he just tolerates, and with 
the economists, whom he positively despises. In fact, he holds 
the view that economics is only a pseudo-science, and he devotes 
many pages to prove this thesis. Almost every German and 
Austrian economist of note is quoted and slashed about, and 
we are bound to confess that this part of the book is not unin- 
structive. The author, however, wishes his work to be looked 
upon not as a scientific piece of reasoning, but as a programme 
pure and simple. 

It is an attractive programme. Herr Popper starts out with 
what is undoubtedly one of the most tragic facts of modern 
economic life—the uncertainty as to their livelihood by which the 
great mass of workers are weighed down. His axiom, therefore, 
is that every state should see to it that each of its subjects is 
assured a minimum of comfort, so as to be placed in a position 
of economic security, no matter what happens. 

This minimum shall include food, housing, clothing, medical 
and nursing attendance, and also burial. To provide for these 
wants there shall be instituted an Industrial Army of men and 
women, parallel with the existing military forces, and recruited 
in the same manner as these are—by conscription. Every man 
and woman in the state will have to serve for a number of years 
in the Industrial Army, giving up a span of their life to the state, 
as the soldier in training does to-day. 

Everything produced by the Industrial Army shall be divided 
in kind among all the citizens according to their needs. But how 
are these to be determined? Our author is a little vague on this 
point. Physiology, he says, makes it abundantly clear how much 
food, and of what kind, any person requires for perfect health. 
So much the state shall give him as his minimum. And as for 
housing, “we know from researches in hygiene of what size 
healthy dwellings should be, and how constructed.” 

But suppose that not sufficient is produced for the minimum 
of all? The author has two answers to this possibility. In the 
first place, if it should be necessary to suffer hunger, then all 
must suffer alike. In other words, the general minimum must 
be lessened by an equal amount in every case. He feels, how- 
ever, that that is not the ideal way out of the difficulty. Hence 
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his second proposal : the state shall limit the number of births. 
The method of achieving this end is certainly original ; readers 
will find it in the last chapter of the book. 

Side by side with the work of the Industrial Army, private 
undertakings shall be allowed to exist, but they are to produce 
only luxuries, i.e., that which is over and above the minimum 
standard. Here the present economic order shall continue, with 
competition, wages, strikes, lock-outs, and so forth. When you 
have served your time in the Industrial Army you may follow any 
calling you choose. Of course, seeing that every citizen will have 
previded for him the minimum of existence, wages will tend to be 
lower than they are now. 

This, in brief, is the two grains of wheat hidden in the two 
bushels of chaff. The scheme seems an earnest attempt at a 
solution of the social question, and not a few people will agree 
with the author’s fundamental principle. The difficulty will be 
concerning its realisation. Nevertheless, all social reformers 
should find the book interesting. The second part, which is con- 
structive, will appeal most to them ; while the first part, which is 
critical, will not be without use for professed economists. 

M. EPSTEIN 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE DEPRECIATION OF BRITISH HOME 
INVESTMENTS.—II. 





Tue tables published in the Economic JouRNAL of June, 1912, 
are brought up to date below by the addition of the figures 



























































for 1912. 
TaBLE I.—(Line A of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. BRITISH RAILWAY DEBENTURE STOCKS, 
= 1876 | 1881. | 1886. | 1891. | 1896. | 1901. | 1906. | 1911. | 1912, 
4:00} 4°00 4" 4:00| 4:00| 4:00] 4 4:00 
1, Caledonian... a ow { 104-00 | 107°5, nez 126°6, | 186-9, | 185°2, | 1212, | 108-00 | 104-9, 
} 4 4 4 4 4" ‘ 4 
3. Great Bastern : wf 102°5 122, 170 127° 154-2 181-0 191 106-2, 1024 
4" 7 + * 00 
8. Great Northern wo 1052, |1147,|1205 | 100%, |1191 | 1000 | 920 | 81% | 788 
4 . 4 4 4 400 
4. Great Western { 1052/1147 | 121-0, | 181°9, | 1077/1940 | 128-4 | 100°5. | 106'6 
4 4 4: 8 . . 00 
1 5. Lancashire and Yorkshire ‘a 1052 147, 118 so 128°0 ay 5 — =. 7. 73°8 
Hi 4 4 4 8 ‘ 3-00 
i] 6. London and North Western {/ 157° | 1130 | 121-7 | 1827 | 119° | 108-2 | 958. | 42) 809 
1) 7. London and South Western {| 195." | 115-5. 1200 1002/1199 [1018 | 980 | 819°| Tor 
} 8. London, — ccaaamen nd 4°50| 450] 4°50; 4 450| 4:50] 4° 4°50| 4°50 
Coase ne etl an4d. 1240 | 190-5 | 1480 1737 | 147-4 | 1880 | 1902 116-0 
(a) Manchester, epngpe 
and Lines sae | (a)4°50 |(b)4°00 |(b)4°00 |(b)4-00 |(b)4°00 [(b)4-00 |(b)4°00 |(b)4"00 |(¢)4°50 
9. (b) London, Tilbury, _ "and 
qi mthend vv see ose 118.0 |107°5 | 116-0 | 128-0 | 15491 | 180°5 | 117-0 | 1061 | 113-0 
ii} (c) Great Central Sad! ee ae —_ oun ee +“ ous eae oe a0 a 
i 10. North British ... oe a» wl 997° | 1079 [1147 | 1240 [1164 | 1000 | 91°0'| e008 | 788 
Dividend, percent. | 4:10] 4°05| 4°05| 3°85| 3°55| 3°55] 3°55] 355] 3-60 
Average of] Price, ts 106-82 | 113-87 | 119°56 | 123-80 | 189°16 | 118-36 | 107°78| 95°95| 98-74 
en )Yield, x. | 8.17.1 | 8.11.8] 8.7.9 | 8.2.2 | 2.11.0] 8.0.0 | 8.5.7 | 3.14.0| 8.16.8 
\ Years” Purchase me 25°9 28°0 | 29°56 82°2 89°2 82°3 80°3 26°8 26°0 
The dividends are those paid during the year. 
| Taste Il.—(Line B of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. BRITISH MUNICIPAL SECURITIES. 
1896, 1901. 1906. | 1911 1912, 
1. Metropolitan Consolidated (1941) | 
8% Stock ... 121°75 | 101°37 93°75 89°25 87°56 
2. ey ang Corporation (1947) | 
| 38% Sto 11400 | 100°87 91°87 | 86°44 88-50 
8. Bristol oe “SAY, Stook | 132-75 | 114-25 | 104-50 | 97°75 | 94:25 
4. Cardiff (1935) 34% 55 122°31 | 106°75 | 101°387 | 97°00 95:00 
5. en Irredeemable 3 z, as 135°25 | 118°75 | 107°37 | 102°12 | 100°00 
6. Live oa gy 186°75 | 117°75 | 10812 | 100°50 98-87 
7. Manc ote as ay Ae 151°12 | 182-06 | 12356 | 114°69 | 111-75 
8. Newcastle (1936) 34% 121°37 | 106°50 | 101°25 | 97°37 95°75 
9. Nottingham Irredeemable 3% 55 $9 117:12 | 100°87 90°44 | 87:87 86°44 
10. Bradford (1945) 34% 55 123°25 | 109°31 | 101°75 | 97°75 96°87 
Dividend, 3°4%. Price | 127°567 | 110-798 | 102398} 97:074| 94-999 
Average of | Yield, per cent. | 9.18.4 | 3.14 | 8.6.5 | 3.10.1 | 3.11.7 
Years’ Purchase .., 87°5 32°6 30°1 | 28°5 27°9 
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TaBLE III.—(Line C of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. BRITISH RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS. 

















{ 
1896. 1901. 1906. | 1911 1912. 
| | 

525 | 362 | 400 | 3°37 | 3-25 

*, Coenen -- {/154'56 | 124-40 | 11060 | 85°75 | 78°62 
275 | 262 | 337 | 337 | 287 

2. Great Eastern .. ... ... re 98:62 | 101-75 | 85°19 | 71°12 | 65°25 
587 | 400 | 537 | 600 | 5:37 

8. Great Western { 173-25 | 140-06 | 198-19 /126°31 | 118-31 
. 512 | 362 | 412 | 462 | 412 

4, Lancashire and Yorkshire { 140°44 | 117-87 | 105:12 | 97°12 | 91°56 
687 | 550 | 637 | 687 | 637 

5. London and North Western ...{! 197-69 | 16931 | 155-50 | 141-12 | 184-75 
6. London and South Western... { ona >. | 1 < = 1 Pe eee 
7. London, Brighton & South Coast { ou 1 Pi | sunan wen Mi. 
»» 6-12 5°75 | 5°75 | 6°25 5°75 

8. North Eastern “Consols a 173:56 | 160-25 /14094 180°37 | 123-34 
495 | 362 | 425 | 4°75 | 4:87 

© ah arene {1130-95 |10775 (101-19 | 94-44 | 89-25 
| 3:95 | 287 | 3:87 | 400 | 3:50 

villas li casal fl 86:50 | 71:50 | 79:62 | 76-00 | 7325 
Dividend, per cent. 5°235| 4185| 4°872 | 5:097| 4-610 
Average of } Price oes 154°762 | 181°089 | 119-797 | 107-910 | 101-407 
the Ten } Yield 8.7.8 | 3.3.10 | 4.1.4 | 4.14.6 | 4.10.11 
Years’ Purchase ... 29°6 818 | 246 21°2 22:0 














The dividends are those paid during the year. 


TaBLE IV.—(Line D of Diagram). 
Dividends and Mean Prices. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL RAILWAY 





























OBLIGATIONS. 

1896, 1901. 1906. 1911. 1912. 

1. Northern of France 3% Obliga- 
tions ... 95:0 91:1 91-1 84:1 83°4 
2. Grand Russian ( icolai) 4 % Bonds | 99:0 9771 765 89:1 85°5 
3. Pennsylvania 43% Gold Bonds .| 113-0 [1116 | 1048 | 1041 | 102-7 

4. Chic. Mil. and St. Paul 4% Gen, 
Mort. Bds. . 95:2 1150 111°9 1041 101°6 

5. Buenos Ayres "Gt. Southn. 4% 
Deb. Stock... .. 119°5 1110 | 106-2 102-2 101:0 
6. Central Argentine 4% Deb. Stock | 110-1 | 1029 |105:5 | 101-4 | 1003 

7. Mexican Railway 6% Perp. Deb. 
Stock 1811/1827 [1440 | 1396 | 137-9 

8. Nitrate Railways. "B% ‘Ist Mort. | 

Bas. 88°6 97-7 | 1052 | 1052 | 106-0 

9. Canadian Pacific 4 y 4 ‘Con. Deb. 
Stock . 105-2 110°1 110'9 104°4 102-2 

10. Atlantic and St. Lawrence 6% 
Shares... 1525 {160° |157°7 | 1501 | 1461 
Dividend, 4°45 Price | 110°92 | 112°97 | 111°388 | 108-43 | 106-67 
Average of | ‘Yield, per 48 4.0.3 | 8.18.9 | 3.19.11) 4.21 | 4.3.5 
Years’ Purchase 249 254 | 250 | 24-4 24:0 
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Taste V.—(Line E of Diagram). 


Dividends and Mean Prices. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL RAILWAY 
ORDINARY STOCKS AND SHARES. 














1896. 1901. 1906. 1911. 1912. 

2-00 5-00 650 | 1000 | 1000 

1, Canadian Pacific ...{/ 4506 | 10450 | 19494 | 997-69 | 258-68 
2. Chicago, Milwaukee 4:00 6:00 7:00 7:00 5:00 
and St. Paul... 72:37 | 17131 | 17850 | 192-94 | 111-00 

tag 5-00 6-00 7-00 T 7-00 

8. Hlinois Osntral... | 93-69 | 14361 | 179-81 | 143-44 | 184-62 
4. New York, Cent. and 4:00 5:00 5°25 5:00 5:00 
Hudson’s River ...\{ 9606 | 16050 | 14512 | 111°50 | 116-81 

5-00 6-00 6°50 6-00 6-00 

6. Pennsylvania ... .n{ 11612 | 15425 | 13912 | 12837 | 196-75 
6. Buenos Ayres Great 5°50 7:00 7:00 7:00 7:00 
Southern... at 13012 | 187°75 | 19369 | 121-37 | 125-25 

6-00 6-00 7-00 7-50 7-00 

7. Buenos Ayres Western { 12062 | 10469 | 191-12 | 198:37 | 197-19 
' 2-50 3°75 6-00 6-00 6:00 

6. Central Argentine .. { 64:25 | 65°87 | 11587 | 107-44 | 107-31 

(a) Rio Claro San 
‘ Paulo... ...J{ 1400] 1400 | 1400] 18°50 6-00 
* (b) Great Western of} |(a) (a) (a) (a) (b) 

Brazil 23187 | 24468 | 26250 | 257°50 | 105-81 

a 1400 | 10:00 | 1200 | 13-00 13-00 

10. Ban Paulo (Brazilian){ 195-62 | 15150 | 207-19 | 209°56 | 234-50 
Aver- (Dividend, per cent. 6200 6°875 7°825 8°200 7°200 
age of | Price rs 117-878 | 143-886 | 167°786| 155°818| 144-736 

the } Yield : 5.52 | 415.6 | 4.18.3 5.5.8 | 4.19.6 

Ten Years’ Purchase 19:0 20°9 21:4 19:0 20:1 























The dividends are those paid in the year. 


A slight error in the 1911 figures in Table V. has been cor- 
rected. The diagram which appeared a year ago is brought up 
to date on p. 287. 

The added figures in no way alter the effect of those which 
precede them. British Railway Debenture stocks and British 
Municipal stocks have continued their decline, and there is still 
no sign of any change for the better. British Railway ordinary 
stocks have likewise continued to fall in price, though, through 
strikes having reduced dividends in a higher ratio, “years’ 
purchase of dividends” in their case shows an increase. Foreign 
and colonial railway debentures have declined, but to a smaller 
extent than the corresponding British stocks; while the rise in 
“‘years’ purchase of dividends ” observable in foreign and colonial 
railway ordinaries is due more to rise in price than to fall in 
dividend. Thus the problem remains a double one—we have not 
only to deal with a movement adverse to British home invest- 
ments, but with one in which foreign and colonial investments 
share, if at all, only to a less extent. 
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‘The effect of “redemption” upon the averages shown in the 
tables, and therefore upon the lines in the diagram, has been 
carefully looked into. Some of the investments in Tables II. 
and IV.—British Municipal securities, and foreign and colonial 
railway obligations—are either in process of redemption or liable 
to be redeemed at future dates. A comparison of the prices of 
these with the prices of the others in the same groups shows that 
the effect of redemption is not, in any case, great, and as it 
operates in both directions—in some cases raising, and in others 
depressing, prices—the net effect upon the averages, and there- 
fore upon the lines in the diagram, is negligible. So also as 
regards the matter of “rights” to new issues (to which reference 
was made on page 224 of the former article), an examination of 
the effect of not taking account of them in the tables has been 
made, with the result that it is clear that to include them would 
be extremely difficult, and that, even if it could be satisfactorily 
accomplished, it would merely widen to some extent the space 
in the diagram between the lines C-C and E-E. No alteration 
of the diagram, therefore, is called for on account of either 
“redemption ” or “rights,” and its lessons remain unimpaired. 

Professor Cohn, in the Economic JOURNAL of December last, 
mentions the previous article generally with approval. He finds 
it “very justly maintaining” that the price movements of our 
home investments cannot be attributed to the fortunes of our 
political parties; ‘‘on the right track” when it says that the 
Colonial Stock Act is not the cause of the depreciation, and when 
it draws attention to the flow of British capital to other countries ; 
and of the movements themselves he says, “these movements 
in the various kinds of investments are accurately illustrated by 
means of instructive tables.” But he complains that the parallel 
which he sees between the movements of British Government 
securities and those of the securities of foreign states has not 
been noticed by the writer. 

Professor Cohn finds “the pith of the matter ” in the “identity ” 
of the fate of German, French, and English State securities. The 
writer, on the other hand, finds it in the “exceptional” fate of 
British home investments when compared with similar foreign 
and colonial investments. Which field offers the better chance 
of finding “the pith of the matter ”’—the “State” or the “other” 
investment market—is no doubt open to discussion. Admitting 
the great importance of the market for State securities, is it not 
at least possible that the other markets, with their superior facili- 
ties for grouping, and their comparative remoteness from political 
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influences, afford the better field of study as regards the past? 
And when the survey is extended “to the future and to the coming 
movements in prices,” are we not likely to get the better guidance 
from markets which possess these advantages? It is from con- 
siderations of this kind that the writer has been led to leave the 
“State” market to others. 

Professor Rist, in the Revue Economique Internationale of 
March last, expresses surprise that the previous article regarded 
the depreciation of British home investments as exceptional, but 
he entirely ignores the evidence cited in support of that state- 
ment. The tables and the diagram require more consideration 
than he seems to have given them. How does he explain, for 
instance, the enormous difference between the two lines C-C and 
E-E in the diagram? His article goes a long way to prove that 
France has been very prosperous during the past fifteen years, 
and that as a consequence French investors have been attracted 
by her industrial and commercial issues. It is good that France 
has prospered, but it does not follow that Great Britain has been 
equally fortunate. There is, indeed, as will appear later, grave 
reason to fear that she has not. 

Other writers—notably Professor R. A. Lehfeldt, and M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, the former in the Royal Statistical Society’s 
Journal, and the latter in L’Economiste Frangais (of January 
last)—have been dealing in different ways with the subject of 
falling prices in the investment markets, and their writings are 
of much interest. But they have not said anything which seems 
in the slightest degree to shake the evidence of the tables given 


above. 


The conclusion reached, on other evidence, in the previous 
article—that ‘‘the exceptional decline in the value of British 
home investments synchronises with, and may be very largely 
due to, exceptional competition, first in the iron trade and after- 
wards in other manufacturing trades of this country ””—may seem 
falsified by the many reports of general prosperity during 1912, 
but signs are not wanting that, so far as the trades referred to 
are concerned, the prosperity is apparent rather than real. No 
figures—official or otherwise—are available whereby industrial 
profits can be accurately measured; but now and then light is 
shed on the subject, and on October 5th last two speeches were 
reported from which something may be learned. Mr. W. Peter 
Rylands, at the ordinary general meeting of the Pearson and 
Knowles Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., is reported as saying 
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that “during the last few years he could not call to mind one 
single new company carrying on a similar business being started 
in the iron and steel trade: He had known plenty of companies 
go down, crushed, doubtless, by the burdens which had to be 
borne by the industry. Two or three companies had closed down 
during the last few months, tired of struggling, and had gone 
into voluntary liquidation. No new company could start with 
any hope of success under existing conditions. . . .” This points 
unmistakably to a loss of capital and resources which, in any 
general estimate of national prosperity, must be written off 
against the profit made by similar concerns elsewhere. The 
other speech was by Lord Aberconway at the annual meeting of 
the Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., who gave figures 
which showed that the pig iron output of that company had about 
doubled during the past twenty years. The capital had, he said, 
remained “practically the same” during that period, and the 
dividend had “kept up.” If this condition of things applies to 
our coal and iron trades generally, it would seem that those of 
our mining companies which remain at work are exhausting their 
resources, and therefore what remain of the mineral resources of 
the country, twice as fast as they were twenty years ago, without 
improving their profits in doing so. Regarded in the light thrown 
upon them by these two speeches, the Board of Trade figures, 
whether we take them from “Iron and Steel, 1911” or from 
other returns, are certainly not calculated to inspire one with con- 
fidence in the strength of our manufacturing position, based as it is 
so largely upon our mineral resources. A glance at the figures given 
us by the Director of the Census of Production shows how com- 
pletely, if we omit trades occupied in housing, clothing, and 
feeding the people, our industries are built upon our coal and 
iron. How far we can find profitable employment for our people 
if our iron mines fail us is problematical. We are, it is said, 
more and more devoting ourselves to high-class manufactures, 
and so long as that field is open to us we can, no doubt, provide 
good careers for those who qualify themselves for such work, 
even if we are compelled to import pig-iron. But meantime the 
continued drift of both capital and labour to the colonies and to 
foreign countries indicates that emigration presents to both the 
expectation of a higher reward than is obtainable by remaining 
at home—in other words, that competition is so severe in this 
country that both capital and labour are running away from it. 
A STOCKBROKER 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 


Ir has been announced in the Press that an inquiry is about 
to be made on the Continent, and in the United Kingdom, into the 
organisation of agriculture by a large American Commission, in- 
cluding among its members delegates from most of the States 
of the Union and from one or more of the Provinces in the 
Dominion. They will arrive about July 8th in London, and sail 
from Queenstown on the 18th. The origin, scope, and purpose 
of the inquiry are set out in a Senate paper (Document No. 1071) 
ordered to be printed on February 11, 1913. But even those who 
have seen this Document, if they are not familiar with the 
sequence of events which led up to the appointment of the Com- 
mission may, I think, be assisted in understanding the real mean- 
ing of the inquiry by the supplementary information which I now 
offer to readers of THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 

For the inception of the project it is not necessary to look far 
back. Towards the end of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration a wave 
of new thought upon the social condition and economic needs of 
the farming population swept over the United States. Its growth 
was stimulated by the Conservation movement, the aim of which 
was to call public attention to the reckless waste of the natural 
resources of the country by exploiting capitalists, and to promote 
legislation to restrain it. In the course of the discussion it was 
frequently pointed out that by far the greatest national waste was 
to be found in the depletion of the fertility of the soil. Already 
the effect of bad husbandry was seen in the declining exports of 
agricultural produce. In the next few years, unless some radical 
change takes place, the United States will have to import some 
of its staple foods. The rising cost of living—the most vital 
question of the day in that country—is attributed by many to a 
faulty agricultural economy, the chief defect of which is the 
total lack of business organisation amongst those engaged in pro- 
ducing the nation’s food. This disadvantage, under which these 
workers labour, is accentuated by the high degree of perfection 
attained in the organisation of other American industries, since 
in their mutual transactions organised interests prey upon the 
unorganised. Upon an unsound economic foundation no pros- 
perous social life can be built up. 

Whatever may be thought of such generalisations, it cannot 
be denied that, despite its unique physical opportunities, American 
agriculture, both as a social and as an economic force, is unnatur- 
ally and unnecessarily depressed. The thinkers of the towns are 
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becoming more and more alive to their ultimate dependence upon 
the welfare of the farmers, and for the first time since the indus- 
trial revolution public opinion is beginning to give to agriculture 
its proper place in the national economy. This is, I think, .a 
substantially accurate description of the state of facts which was 
held to need the serious attention of thoughtful men in the United 
States. 

The first serious attempt to initiate a scheme of rural better- 
ment was the appointment in 1908 of the Country Life Commis- 
sion. This body held sittings, to which all and sundry were 
invited to come and give evidence as to local agricultural condi- 
tions, in almost every State in the Union. They published a 
report which did not immediately lead to action, but set people 
thinking. The daily Press and the popular magazines took up 
the “‘back-to-the-land” cry. The Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, the universities and agricultural colleges, the churches and 
many other agencies of social progress, agitated questions of rural 
economy with increasing activity. 

In April of last year an important and representative conven- 
tion was held at Nashville, Tennessee, under the auspices of the 
Southern Commercial Congress—an Association of public men 
drawn from sixteen of the Southern States. Persuaded, I think 
it may be said, by the eloquent advocacy of Mr. David Lubin, the 
United States delegate to the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture in Rome, those present came to the conclusion that a 
reform in agricultural credit would practically solve all the serious 
difficulties which beset the farmer. The resolutions adopted at 
this convention called for the appointment of the Commission, for 
which the United States Senate subsequently bespoke diplomatic 
courtesies abroad. 

The movement grew in popular favour. Each of the three 
parties in the presidential campaign included agricultural credit 
as a prominent part of their constructive policies. On December 
7th, President Taft convened a meeting of Governors at the White 
House to discuss the project, at which it was decided to commend 
it to all the States. The appointment of delegates thereupon 
commenced, and the Southern Commercial Congress set about 
making the arrangements for the European tour. 

Meanwhile economic thought, aroused by a state of facts 
above indicated, progressed rapidly, and a mere inquiry into agri- 
cultural credit no longer satisfied those who had adopted the new 
conception of the proper place for the country’s basic industry. 
Moreover, the popularity of the project was being threatened by 
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doubts, expressed in many quarters, as to whether agricultural 
credit—a highly technical subject on which there is abundant 
and excellent literature—was one which could be hopefully inves- 
tigated by such a body as was proposed in a summer tour. It 
was therefore decided by the Southern Commercial Congress to 
instruct the Commission, instead of treating agricultural credit 
as the dominant, if not the only, factor in the development of 
rural life, to inquire into and report upon the entire organisation 
of the farmers’ business in the countries to be visited. This 
change of procedure was approved by Mr. Taft, the then Presi- 
- dent, and was strongly endorsed by President Wilson and ex- 
President Roosevelt. 

Readers of THE EcoNoMIc JOURNAL will be chiefly interested 
in the concluding ten days of the European tour, which will be 
spent in the United Kingdom. Had the inquiry been, as origin- 
ally projected, restricted to agricultural credit, little would have 
been learned in these islands. Indeed, there is only one issue 
within the scope of their inquiry, broadened, as has been explained 
above, upon which the Commission is likely to obtain valuable 
assistance. On this issue a few words may be usefully added. 

By the time they arrive in England, the Commission will 
have learned the essential difference between the agricultural 
economy of the Continent, on the one hand, and that of the 
United States and other English-speaking countries on the other. 
It lies in the organisation of the farmers’ business. In the former 
countries farmers have learned that methods of combination can 
be applied to agriculture as to all other important industries, 
provided the co-operative is substituted for the Joint Stock system 
of organisation. That lesson has been gradually learned by some 
of the farmers of the United Kingdom, first in Ireland, then in 
England, and later still in Scotland ; it will also have to be learned 
in the United States. It is highly probable that the chief subject 
of inquiry over here will be the methods by which the English, 
Scottish, and Irish organisation societies are endeavouring to 
develop agricultural co-operation among the farmers of these 


islands. 
Horace PLUNKETT 
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THE GENERAL STRIKE IN BELGIUM. 


THE general strike which took place in Belgium from April 
14th to 25th, 1913, was entirely political in character. It arose out 
of the feelings of exasperation which animated the Liberal and 
Socialist Opposition, after the elections of June 2nd, 1912, had 
resulted in a triumph for the Catholic Government so overwhelm- 
ing as to surprise even the victors. The mot d’ordre of a “general 
strike for universal suffrage” went forth from the Socialists of 
Hainaut; and an Extraordinary Congress of the Labour party, 
which was held on June 30th, 1912, accepted the idea with 
enthusiasm, entrusting the arrangements for its execution, in- 
cluding the choice of a suitable date, to a National Committee. 

As soon as the Parliamentary Session had opened in November, 
notice was given by the Socialist deputies of a motion for the 
amendment of the Constitution, by which universal adult suffrage 
should be substituted for the system of plural voting actually in 
force. The motion was not debated until January. The Govern- 
ment was able to command a majority sufficient to carry the 
adjournment of the whole question, and even refused to appoint 
a Commission of Inquiry, as proposed by Monsieur Hymans, the 
leader of the Liberal Opposition. Not till then did the National 
Committee decree a strike, to begin on April 14th, 1913. The 
Mayors of the principal provincial towns thereupon undertook to 
mediate between the Prime Minister and the leaders of the Labour 
party. They expressed belief that the Government would be 
willing to appoint the desired Commission, if the threat of a 
strike was withdrawn. Accordingly, the Strike Committee 
resolved on May 8th to abandon the strike. The Prime Minister, 
however, did not consent to extend the scope of the proposed 
Commission to the Parliamentary franchise, and announced his 
intention of confining it to the amendment of the municipal and 
provincial franchise. Discontent broke out with renewed force 
in Socialist circles, and in spite of the opposition of accredited 
leaders such as MM. Vandervelde and C. Huysmans, the Congress 
held on March 24th resolved, by a large majority, on a strike to 
begin on April 14th. 

I have called attention to these preliminary delays in order to 
show that although the strike had long been agreed upon, the 
preparations were hampered by successive periods of uncertainty. 
The only resources available were the workmen’s individual 
savings and the subscriptions of a few middle-class sympathisers. 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that the Belgian Syndicats 
ouvriers have no reserves at all comparable to the funds of English 
Trade Unions; moreover, for fear of exhausting their fighting 
forces for a long time to come, it had been decided that the ordinary 
funds should not contribute to the expenses of the strike. 

The period of time immediately preceding the stoppage of 
work is particularly interesting from the point of view of social 
psychology. An intense and widespread uneasiness made itself 
felt throughout a great portion of the population, especially in 
the large towns and industrial districts. Catastrophes, violence, 
and terrorism were predicted by some; others were sure that the 
strike would be a miserable failure ; all, whether openly or secretly, 
took elaborate precautions. There was not a middle-class house- 
wife but laid in a stock of coal and provisions, and many supplied 
themselves out of all proportion to the danger. In fact, there was 
a very extraordinary panic before the event. Manufacturers, too, 
tried to guard against the consequences of the strike by such 
arrangements as were necessary to meet a temporary stoppage, 
and by precautionary measures for the protection of their goods 
and premises. It was these precautions which, to a certain extent, 
averted the disasters which a sudden, unforeseen stoppage could 
not have failed to bring about. 

We may venture on the assertion that the strike attained the 
maximum proportions anticipated by anyone acquainted with 
industrial conditions. No official statistics were published, and 
none need be expected. The “Ministére de |’Industrie et du 
Travail,” which keeps a careful record of the numbers concerned 
in stoppages, and of all the incidents of ordinary strikes, decided 
to leave out of account a strike whose aim was purely political. 
We must therefore fall back on the statistics published by the 
two parties, which cannot, from the nature of the case, be accepted 
as impartial. Taking the most trustworthy calculations, the total 
number of strikers at the outset was nearly 300,000, and the 
maximum of nearly 400,000 was reached on April 19th. 

As the total working population of the country is estimated 
at over a million, those who expected a universal stoppage could 
fairly declare that the strike had failed. But it is clear that 
neither the small independent workers, nor those engaged in home 
industries or in agriculture, can have contributed any appreciable 
contingent to the body of strikers. Nor, with the exception of 
the port of Antwerp, were the transport industries much affected ; 
there was no stoppage of the State railways, nor interrruption in 
the tramway services; and the public gas and electric works 
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scarcely suffered. On the other hand, all ihe great manufactures 
were paralysed. If we estimate that these absorb 700,000 work- 
people, the strike certainly withdrew one half of them. The 
stoppage was practically universal in all the collieries in the dis- 
tricts of Liége, Charleroi, in the midland districts and in the 
Borinage. The great metallurgic factories were reduced to com- 
plete inactivity or to the most trifling output. Even working- 
class groups, which were not officially connected with the Labour 
party, and which do not always obey the word of command, such 
as the glass workers of Hainaut, and the woollen unions of 
Verviers, threw in their lot with the strikers. The Brussels 
compositors, after refusing to stop work, were drawn into the 
movement after the second week—though the only large daily 
paper which was prevented from going to Press was the Peuple, 
the organ of the Labour party. 

Although, therefore, the economic life of the country was not 
brought to a standstill, and although the immediate needs of 
the nation were supplied, yet large-scale production was com- 
pletely arrested. The industrial centres of Liége and Charleroi 
offered an impressive spectacle—smokeless chimneys, noiseless 
workshops ; the Black Country had become green and clear, but 
over it brooded the silence of death. The port of Antwerp, with 
only half its usual consignments and gangs of casual lightermen, 
seemed an organism whose life was ebbing from it. ll retail 
trade, and, oddly enough, the life of the streets, the traffic of the 
restaurants and cafés, the patronage of the picture theatres, were 
visibly diminished. 

The records of the number of railway carriages in use on 
State railways, which are published weekly, afford a remarkable 
testimony to the state of affairs :— 

Week. No. of carriages employed in transport of 


Coal and Other 
Coke. Goods. 


April 14—20, 1912 . 97,694 87,613 
April183—19, 1918... ... ... 7,200 70,402 


Decrease ... ... 20,494 17,211 


April 21-28, 1912... ... ... 26,280 88,914 
April 20—27,19138 0... 1. © 9,145 70,550 


Decrease ... ... , 18,364 
Total decrease in the fortnight ... 


It would be interesting to know what decrease took place in 
the number of workmen’s weekly passes ; but this, unfortunately, 
the Ministry refuses to divulge. 
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It would be premature to attempt any estimate of the direct 
losses suffered by the working classes and by trade. The figures 
of Fr.10,000,000 to Fr.12,000,000, lost in wages during the first 
week, would appear to be a moderate estimate. The indirect 
losses are incalculable ; retail trade has been suffering for two or 
three months, and export trade has received a serious blow, the 
effects of which have yet to make themselves felt. 

The political consequences of the strike have been considerable. 
From April 16th, when Parliament reassembled, the strike com- 
pletely monopolised its attention. It was hotly and continuously 
discussed. And the Prime Minister, reverting to a previous 
declaration, eventually admitted, in the course of the debate, that 
the Commission which would be appointed to discuss the amend- 
ment of the municipal and provincial franchises, might also 
occupy itself by “talking” of the parliamentary franchise. The 
point was skilfully taken up by the Opposition, and the declara- 
tion was considered satisfactory by the Socialists. It was made 
the subject of an order-of-the-day, which, while condemning the 
general strike, nevertheless aroused a hope that the desired 
amendment of the constitution was in sight. A Socialist Congress, 
summoned as a matter of urgency on April 23rd, decided on the 
resumption of work, which took complete effect on the 28th. 

There can be no doubt that the Labour party emerges from 
this experience with enhanced reputation. It has given evidence 
of a remarkable control over the working population, and ability 
to enforce discipline and exact considerable sacrifices for the sake 
of political reform. It has given proof of conspicuous organising 
power, and has gained much prestige from the fact that the strike 
remained everywhere from first to last completely peaceable, in 
spite of the fact that the entire country was covered with troops. 
Monsieur Vandervelde was justified in the statement that the 
strike had surpassed all the hopes that had been entertained. 

The impartial observer, however, cannot fail to think with 
apprehension of the future. It is clear that the temptation to 
repeat this kind of experiment will henceforth be very strong ; and 
we may well ask with anxiety what irreparable misfortunes such 
events might not bring in their train, if they were frequently 
repeated. 

E. MAHAIM, 
Correspondent of the Royal Economic 
Society for Belgium. 


Liége, May, 1913. 
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THe RAILway AND CaNnaL TraFFic Act, 1913. 


AFTER a delay extending to almost two years, this Act, which 
is intended to redeem the promise made by the Government to 
the railway companies at the time of the Railway Strike, has 
been passed. For a number of years the railways have suffered 
from steadily rising costs of working, and owing to the conditions 
laid down in the Railway and Canal Act, 1894, they have not 
been free to advance rates to meet the growing costs. The rail- 
ways have gradually become less and less profitable, and have 
found an ever-growing difficulty in raising the capital necessary 
to an expanding business on terms which would make its employ- 
ment profitable. Improved methods of working have done some- 
thing to relieve the situation, but the demands of labour have 
kept pace with such improved methods, and even threatened 
to absorb more than the whole gain. 

It was evident that some modification of the Act of 1894 was 
necessary. That Act, compelling the railways to justify any 
increased rate by proving that the amount of the increase was 
reasonable, has been interpreted by the Railway and Canal Com- 
missioners in a narrow way. Practically the only proof accepted 
has been evidence of increased costs of working the particular 
traffic. Except in the case} of a commodity like coal, which is 
worked in train-loads, the requirement is almost impossible to 
fulfil. The result has been that rates have become stagnant. The 
railways will not, or rather dare not, lower them, unless the 
results from so doing are practically known. 

To some extent the new Act should relieve the position. For 
the future, in so far as increased expenses ara due to improve- 
ments in the conditions of employment of their servants, it will 
only be necessary for the railways to show that the advances in 
rates are to meet such expenses, and in the total are not more 
than reasonably sufficient for the purpose. At the present time 
wages account for about 45 per cent. of the railways’ annual 
expenses. So, if rates can rise and fall with wages, there will 
be far less reason for the railways to hesitate about lowering rates 
experimentally. To some extent the Act should restore the 
elasticity to rates, which they have lost since 1894. 

Whether it will do so or not depends largely on the interpreta- 
tion that the Railway and Canal Commissioners put on two condi- 
tions in the Act. Clause 1 (d) lays down that the proportion of the 
increase allocated to the particular traffic must not be unreason- 
able. What proof that it is not so the Commissioners will require 
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it is impossible to say at present. Then the Commissioners 
are authorised to take into account “any circumstances” that are 
relevant to the determination whether an increase of rates or 
charges is or is not greater than is reasonably required. This is 
understood to mean that economies due to improvements in 
methods of working or in appliances may be taken into account. 
Thus the rates of locomotive men’s wages have advanced about 
15 per cent. during the past ten years, but owing to larger engines 
the total expenditure on locomotive men’s wages has not increased 
as fast as the growth of traffic. It is conceivable that the Com- 
missioners might decide that this was a circumstance which they 
might take into account to the extent of ruling locomotive wages 
off the bill. If that were done, then it would be very like putting 
@ premium on bad working. 

A very great deal turns on the way in which the Commissioners 
settle the questions raised by these two clauses. Given a broad 
commercial interpretation, the Act may do much to restore elas- 
ticity to rates, and if it does this it will be good for both the 
railways and trade. Given a narrow interpretation on the lines 
of that given to the Act of 1894, then this Act will do little to 
improve the position. It will not be long before the position is 
known with certainty. The railways have given official notice 
of their intention to increase rates for merchandise by 4 per cent. 
from the 1st July. There are clear indications that in many 
cases the increases will be resisted, and doubtless the Commis- 
sioners will be called on to decide between the contending parties. 

W. TETLEY STEPHENSON 





A Repzty to Mr. AcwortH’s REVIEW OF PROFESSOR 
C. L. Raper’s “RAmLWwAy TRANSPORTATION.” 


May I make a reply to Mr. Acworth’s review (EcoNoMIc 
JOURNAL, December, 1912) of my book, “Railway Transporta- 
tion: A History of its Economics and of its Relation to the 
State” ? 

The plan and scope of a book should always be, I think, in 
view when its merits or defects are judged. It was thought best 
to make my volume a very small one—of only about 300 pages— 
though it must cover a wide scope. This meant that it could 
not be exhaustive, and that each statement must include the 
maximum of fact and interpretation. Such a book must contain 
some inaccuracies and some statements too concise to be entirely 
clear when read by themselves. These limitations Mr. Acworth 
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has not, I think, taken into consideration. His criticisms are, 
therefore, too severe, as I hope to show. 

He says that my statement (p. 22) “that there was really no 
effective competition between the parallel lines of railway” 
(British, 1872) is inaccurate. Let me quote the entire sentence 
from which the above is taken : “This committee (of 1872) found 
. . . that practically no competition in railway rates existed, that 
there was really no effective competition between the parallel lines 
of railway, only between the railway and ocean water transporta- 
tion.” The clause which Mr. Acworth quotes should be judged 
in its setting—not as a separate sentence. If there was no com- 
petition between the railways in their rates, that of their facilities 
could not mean much to the shippers. The Joint Committee 
(of 1872) made these two statements : ‘‘ United systems now exist, 
constituting by their magnitude and by their exclusive possession 
of whole districts, monopolies . . .” and “There can be little doubt 
that effective competition does exist between places between which 
there is transit by sea.” The Committee certainly left the impres- 
sion that the railways were largely monopolistic, and that there 
could be doubt about the existence of any “effective” competition 
between them. 

Mr. Acworth is entirely correct in one criticism—that of the 
coal tonnage (British) in 1852 and 1882 (p. 27). The stenographer 
who made a typewritten copy of my manuscript left out, by 
mistake, this phrase: “from the Midlands and the north of 
England to London.” I examined the copy with the utmost care, 
but this error was not detected. The sentence should read, and 
will be made to read : “The canals of England and Wales carried, 
from the Midlands and the north of England to London, 33,000 
tons of coal in 1852, only 7,900 in 1882, while for the same period 
the coal tonnage of the railways increased from 317,000 to 
6,546,000.” 

Mr. Acworth thinks my statement (p. 29) that the “Briton, 
in our year of comparison (1900) travelled on an average about 
245 miles” is incorrect. He estimates it at about 370. The 
British facts are so meagrely published, that neither of us can 
have a strong case of inaccuracy against the other; we both can 
only make estimates. I find that “Passenger Traffic and Rates” 
-—an excellent work by W. E. Weyl—gives (pp. 88-9) the figure 
at about 245. 

Just what the exact average of actual passenger rates in Great 
Britain has been since 1897, I do not know. I state (p. 34—Mr. 
Acworth says p. 24) that it has been perhaps as small as 1°75 to 
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2 cents. Mr. Acworth thinks it has been between 1 and 1°2 cents. 
Here again absolute accuracy is impossible ; one can only make 
estimates. If Mr. Acworth’s figures are correct, a large part of 
all the travel has gone at a rate far below 1 cent, which I doubt. 
The four sets of fares from which he makes his average are not, 
I think, typical of the whole British service. If the British 
average (of only three classes) has been between 1 and 1°2 cents, 
it has been almost a¢ small as that of the Prussian State rail- 
ways (with four or five classes), which was 1°01 cents in 1900 
and ‘89 in 1909; and the Prussian rates have been notable for 
their smallness. From 5 to 9 per cent. of all the British travel has 
gone first and second class, with standard rates at about 4 and 
2°5 cents, with an average of actual rates as high as 2 cents, and 
higher. From 91 to 95 per cent. has gone at a standard rate 
of 2 cents—at an actual rate considerably smaller. Let us suppose 
that one-half of the travel has been at, say, 2 cents, then the 
other half has paid no fare if the average of actual rates of all 
the travel has been only 1 cent; and it has paid only ‘4 cent 
if the average of actual rates of all the travel has been only 
12 cents. Now the fact seems clear that a very considerable 
part of the travel has paid the standard rates, and that the 
remainder has paid rates less than the standard by from about 
20 to 50 per cent. 

On p. 39 is this statement: “In the new classification and 
maxima (1891-2), a number of commodities were not specifically 
mentioned ; and upon these the railways at once advanced their 
rates over the old ones, some of which had not been changed for 
many years.” Mr. Acworth thinks that I entirely misunderstand 
what happened, and that I give the impression that the railways 
acted illegally in increasing some of their rates. What is there 
in the above statement and in the whole paragraph from which 
it is taken to suggest that I accuse the railways of illegal action? 
Most certainly they had the legal right to advance their rates, by 
any method, to the new maxima. Their method was in this case 
to delay to reissue the old special commodity rates for 2-ton or 4-ton 
lots. I am inaccurate in saying that ‘a number of commodities 
were not specifically mentioned”; the railways now charged 
certain commodities, which had been shipped at special commodity 
rates, the maximum class rates. 

Mr. Acworth cites two instances of inconsistencies : “The new 
maxima (1891-2) established standards for all class rates, beyond 
which any rate would be prima facie unreasonable and illegal ” 
. and “The maxima were an absolute limit, beyond which 
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rates could not legally go” (p. 57). Are these statements, made in 
different places, really inconsistent? I find that jurists assign 
three meanings to the phrase prima facie ; one is that of practical 
equivalence to ipso facto. I make such a use of the phrase, and 
I find such a use made by the Railway and Canal Commission. 
Again, are the following statements really inconsistent ?—“It will 
be seen from the above table of maxima (this part of the sentence 
Mr. Acworth leaves out), that the actual rates are not much less.” 
. . and “Much of the British freight moves, not at the standard 
rates, but at special commodity rates, which are materially lower 
than the class charges” (pp. 42-3). The first statement is made, 
as the context shows, in connection with maximum class (standard) 
rates, and does not at all refer to commodity rates (reduced rates 
granted upon the condition of larger shipments than the piece 
shipments). The second statement refers, as the context shows, 
exclusively to special (commodity) rates for larger lots, and to 
these shipments the maximum class rates really do not apply. 
Mr. Acworth thinks that I am not trustworthy in the chapters 
which treat of the United States. He cites two inaccuracies. He 
thinks my statement (p. 187) : “There have been many thousands 
of owners of the capital of each of these groups (geographical 
groups of railways), but the controlling personalities have for a few 
years been those who hold large stock in the systems known as the 
Vanderbilt, the Pennsylvania, the Morgan, the Hill, the Harri- 
man, the Gould, and the More” is incorrect. He, I feel sure, 
misunderstands the statement. It does not say, or even intimate, 
that the Pennsylvania has been dominated by Wall Street, as 
he reads my statement to say. The statement comes after one 
which tells of the geographical grouping of the railways of the 
United States, and must be interpreted in connection with it. I 
merely say that the larger shareholders of the Pennsylvania deter- 
mine for the most part its policy and management, and that it 
has powerful influence in the “Trunk Line” territory. The fact 
that the Pennsylvania has 70,000 (75,000 is the accurate number) 
shareholders, as Mr. Acworth notes, does not mean that a com- 
paratively small number of them cannot and do not really control 
its management. The vast majority of its shareholders have no 
really active interest in its management—only in the fact that 
the system shall be prosperous so as to pay dividends. Its directors 
are, to be sure, freely elected by the shareholders, but it is also 
true that the majority of these vote in a really perfunctory manner. 
The U.S. Steel has as many as 105,000 stockholders, but a small 
number contro] its management. 
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Mr. Acworth cites the statement that “The railways of the 
United States had in 1907 a ton-mileage approximately six times 
that of the British” (p. 225) as proof that I am not trustworthy. 
He thinks that it was approximately eleven times. His criticism 
in this instance only goes to show that the British facts are so 
meagrely published, that even he—England’s great student of 
railways—is somewhat at sea. I note that “Railroad Traffic and 
Rates,” by Johnson ‘and Huebner—the most authoritative 
American work—makes practically the same mistake as I do 
(Vol. 1, p. 4). 

Since Mr. Acworth has placed his emphasis upon the chapters 
devoted to Great Britain and the United States, I have replied 
to his criticisms of these, and to the more important ones only. 

Has Mr. Acworth really proved his case that the book has too 
many inaccuracies? Has he really proved its value as a very 
concise general statement of the economics and the politics of 
railway transportation less because of some inaccuracies? I would, 
however, prefer that my book be shown to be inaccurate in some 
of its statements—yes, in many—than that I should in making 
reply show myself unfair in a single instance to Mr. Acworth. 

CHARLES LEE RAPER. 


Let me first thank Professor Raper for the most courteous 
tone of hisreply. I trust that my criticisms embodied no personal 
discourtesy to him. If they did, I am heartily sorry. Whether 
my criticisms were “too severe,” the readers of the Journal must 
judge for themselves. . Without going so far as to adopt Jeffrey’s 
attitude, Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur, I still cannot 
think that it is the duty of a reviewer to send back a book 
unreviewed because he cannot speak favourably of it. 

Having now read Professor Raper’s reply, I do not feel able 
to withdraw what I have said. But it would not be fair to occupy 
space in the Journal by a rejoinder in each of the cases that he 
deals with. And I must leave it to anyone who is sufficiently 
interested to collate for himself Professor Raper’s original state- 
ment, my criticism, and his reply. I will, however, deal with 
just one instance, the last that he refers to. Professor Raper 
writes :— 

“Mr. Acworth cites the statement that ‘ The railways of the 
United States had in 1907 a ton-mileage approximately six times 
that of the British’ (p. 225) as proof that I am not trustworthy. 
He thinks that it was approximately eleven times.” 


What I said was, not that I thought his estimate inaccurate, 
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but that “on his own figures the English ton-mileage is not 
approximately one-sixth, but approximately one-eleventh of the 
American.” His own statement was: “The railways of the 
United States haul upon the whole a tonnage practically two 
times that of the British. . . . The typical haul per ton upon all 
the railways [of the United States] was 254 miles in 1910... . 
It is approximately 31 to 50 miles in Great Britain.” Taking 
the tonnage as double, if the haul be eight times as long, the ton- 
mileage is sixteen times as great ; if the haul be five times as long, 
the ton-mileage is ten times as great. It cannot be approximately 
six times. 

I am sorry to say that I still think the book “has too many 
inaccuracies,” and that “its value is less” because of them. 

W. M. AcworTH 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Report of an Enquiry into Agricultural Credit and Agricultural 
Co-operation in Germany. By J. R. Canny. [Cd. 6626.] 
1913. Pp. xxxvi+528. Price 5s. 


None too soon has the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
taken in hand the task, more than once pressed upon it, of 
ascertaining by inquiry on the spot the condition of that co- 
operative organisation of agriculture to which some foreign coun- 
tries are known to owe a prosperous state of rural economy such as 
we ourselves may well envy. The same matter has been dealt 
with before by unofficial pens. We have also had various Blue 
Books compiled by diplomatists who, in the words of the late Sir 
Dominick Colnaghi, at that time Consul-General at Florence, were 
fitted for the office neither by special knowledge nor by sufficient 
leisure. The value of such reports is trifling. The masterful 
report by Sir F. Nicholson on Co-operative Credit, indeed, stands 
out luminously as a bright success among many failures. How- 
ever, that report deals with credit only ; it was written for India, 
and conditions have materially changed since it appeared in 
print. Non-official accounts, although probably affording plea- 
santer reading, can never attempt to give such minute informa- 
tion—on laws, rules, methods, and the like—as an official 
publication has space for. But these details are just what make 
information valuable for practical purposes. 

In addressing itself to its new task our Board of Agriculture 
has rightly singled out Germany for its first inquiry. For it is 
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in Germany that, up to now, co-operation in the service of agri- 
culture—and more specifically that cheville ouvriére of all co- 
operation, as the late Léon d’Andrimont has styled it, that is, co- 
operative credit—has attained its highest level and produced the 
most conspicuous results. And the Board has been fortunate in 
securing for its research the services of so unquestionably com- 
petent and remarkably painstaking a representative as Mr. J. R. 
Cahill, who had already given proof of his capacity in several 
similar publications. There are various points which an homme 
du métier could have wished to see treated in a rather different 
fashion ; and however great be the pains that the inquirer has 
taken, and however precise may have been his study of things 
on the spot, to a certain extent his tale is bound still to remain a 
relatio relatorum, in which the one-sided opinions of informants 
necessarily colour his judgment. However, such dubitable points 
are mere specks in the general production, which may safely be 
recommended to our agricultural authorities, our would-be 
organisers of agricultural co-operation, and our agriculturists as a 
whole, for careful study as an undoubtedly valuable and trust- 
worthy guide. ' 

The arrangement of the matter is likewise convenient and 
perspicuous. However, its very merit on practical grounds lessens 
its value a little in this respect that it tends, while minutely and 
very accurately describing methods, to some extent to obscure 
underlying principles, which in this case are of prime import- 
ance. The author describes methods of the ‘General Union,” 
the “Imperial Union,” and other “Unions” in turn, so as almost 
to suggest that such methods may be interchangeable parts. And 
the “multitude of counsellors” of the “Imperial Union” whom 
he has consulted, seem to have inclined him rather in favour of 
that body, which has, indeed, “great battalions” to show, but 
which possesses no common principle and which recent events 
have demonstrated to be dangerously dependent upon State help. 
So it is in respect of that mere handful of rural societies with 
limited liability whose principle the very leaders of the Union 
concerned repudiate and whose methods presuppose conditions 
(such as access to the income-tax registers) which are to be met 
with only in Germany. Limited or unlimited liability, large or 
small working districts, inquiry or non-inquiry into the object of 
loans, and whatever else there may be, are all integral pieces of 
one system or another, the underlying principle of which con- 
sistently determines which should be resorted to. Schulze 
Delitzsch—to whose services to agriculture Mr. Cahill scarcely 
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does full justice—organised the people with money and with a 
knowledge of business. Hence the generally “capitalist ” colour of 
his system. Raiffeisen had the small man, down to the very 
poorest, distinctively in his mind. Therefore he tabooed shares, so 
far as legislation would permit, and resorted to unlimited liability 
as a substitute for ready cash—not by any means for the sole 
purpose of supplying financial “cover,” but rather as a com- 
pelling inducement to rich and poor alike to practise the keenest 
vigilance in respect of even the smallest transactions. The 
ambition of Haas—an ambition amply fulfilled—was to create a 
large popular movement, with large agriculture prominently 
represented in it, favoured and assisted by Governments, and 
therefore political and promoting class interests. So he was 
driven to running with the hare while hunting with the hounds. 
To what dangerous extent his societies piled an “intolerable deal ” 
of liability upon a “poor ha’porth” of security, Herr Heuzeroth 
has shown in a paper read before the Budapest International 
Co-operative Congress. And the truly dramatic breakdowns of 
co-operative banks in Herr Haas’ own country of Hesse since Mr. 
Cahill wrote shows how full of danger is the system carried out on 
such lines. ‘Those lines include the facile credit in current 
account without inquiry into its object which appears to commend 
itself to Mr. Cahill, but which the best authorities view with grave 
misgivings as likely to lead to loss. It was those abuses which 
rightly led the Prussian State-endowed Bank to tighten the reins 
from 1898 onward. But in doing so it went, in its exactions 
and its ambitions, beyond what Mr. Cahill appears to have been 
told. The calamitous collapse of the Haas Central Bank has 
altered the position of things since Mr. Cahill wrote, and thrown 
fresh power into the hands of the State-endowed Bank, from 
tutelage under which the “General Union” has deliberately freed 
itself, from which the Union of “Industrial Banks,” as Mr. Cahill 
calls it, has expressed its desire to break loose, and from which the 
“Tmperial Union” has laboured since 1898 to make itself 
independent. 

As a trained linguist Mr. Cahill deals with German nomen- 
clature far more successfully than other authors, whose gauche 
translations are often bewildering. But it is a little to be doubted 
whether under the name of “taxed value” English readers will 
detect simple “valuation,” and under that of “caution-credit ” 
fidelity guarantee. 

But these are trifles. Looking at the Report as a whole it 
must be pronounced a distinct success, of great value, instructive 
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and illuminating, trustworthy and remarkably clear in its 


language. 
HenRY W. WOLFF 





Departmental Committee on the Night Employment of Male 
Young Persons in Factories and Workshops. Report. 
[Cd. 6533.] 1912. Price 3d. Evidence. [Cd. 6711.] 
1913. Price 2s. 4d. 


THE night employment of children was one of the subjects of 
the earliest Factory Act. In 1850 the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of all young persons aged under eighteen between 6 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. was made absolute throughout the textile trades. But, 
as the Factory Acts were gradually extended during the succeed- 
ing quarter of a century to other industries, exceptions were 
allowed to the normal extension of the prohibition. These now 
survive partly in the form of statutory exemptions, and partly in 
the form of special orders of the Home Secretary, which together 
have the effect of legalising the employment of boys aged over 
fourteen, or, in some cases, over sixteen, in sixteen specified 
kinds of works or processes. In 1911 an order was issued to 
permit the employment at night of boys over sixteen in the 
manufacture of artificial silk, which a German firm had decided 
to introduce into England, partly on account of the new Patent 
Act regulations. The managing director of the British company 
formed to carry out the project informed the Departmental Com- 
mittee that “the work is degrading in its simplicity to full-grown 
men,” and that therefore “night employment is essential” for 
boys. Protests were, however, made in Parliament against the 
extension of the principle of night work, and, in consequence, 
Mr. Churchill appointed a Committee to inquire into the whole 
question. 

The evidence given before the Committee contains a mass of 
interesting information with regard to the detailed organisation 
of the trades in question. Glass works appear to be the largest 
employers of boys in night work, and after them iron mills. The 
unions in the glass-bottle trade on the whole are opposed to the 
raising of the minimum age for night employment. The men 
and boys generally work in groups of four or five, known as 
“holes” or “chairs,” and if labourers were substituted for boys 
in the unskilled branches of the work, it is feared that the share 
of the group’s piece-work earnings, which goes to the skilled 
“blowers” and “gatherers,” would be reduced. But the secretary 
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of a union representing the London men favoured the abolition of 
night work for boys on the ground that it was deleterious to their 
health. In London apparently employers have taken advantage 
of the rule permitting the employment of boys at night, to engage 
them not only for the actual work of making bottles, but also to 
stoke furnaces. The evidence of another union secretary, who 
objected to any interference with the night work of boys, showed 
in a striking way the “blind-alley”” character of the glass-bottle 
trade for boys. In five districts 1545 boys under eighteen were 
engaged in making bottles, as compared with 2053 men over 
eighteen. Miss Sanger gave evidence on behalf of the Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation, which has been 
endeavouring for some time to secure an international treaty to 
prohibit the night work of boys, similar to that which already 
prohibits the night work of women. It is to be hoped that the 
conference of representatives of Governments, which is to be held 
to discuss the problem this year, will succeed in securing effective 
international co-operation. 

The recommendations of the Committee may be summarised 
as follows : (1) Withdrawal of eight out of the sixteen exemptions 
from the prohibition of night work; (2) the raising of the mini- 
mum age for night work from fourteen to sixteen in glass works, 
iron mills, and paper mills ; (3) permission to be granted to employ 
boys up to 9 or 12 p.m. only in newspaper printing (on two days 
in the week), china clay works, and electrical stations; (4) 
periodical official medical inspection of all the boys aged sixteen 


to eighteen who are still allowed to be employed at night. 
F. KEELING 





Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Conditions of 
Employment in the Linen and Other Making-up Trades of 
the North of Ireland. [Cd. 6509.] 1913. Pp. xxviii+191. 


THE Report on the Conditions of Employment in the Linen 
and other Making-up Trades of the North of Ireland is an ex- 
tremely interesting contribution to the literature of women’s 
work and wages. Many of the processes in these trades, e.g., 
hand-embroidery, thread-drawing, machine-stitching, are carried 
on in the homes of women out-workers in Belfast and other towns 
and villages of the North of Ireland. Very little of the work is 
really unskilled, and some of it requires a very high degree of 
skill. But both skilled and unskilled branches are carried on 
under conditions with which experience of home-work in other 
trades has made us only too familiar. Long hours of work for a 
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miserable wage, the employment of children after school hours, 
and in the country districts the abuses of the truck system, are 
common features of the industry. 

It is true that gross underpayment only exists in certain 
branches of the trade, and even in these branches many employers 
appear to pay fair rates. There seems, however, to be a total 
absence of uniformity in the practice of different firms. One 
worker alleged, for example, that when working for one firm she 
could earn at the rate of 2d. an hour, but when employed by 
another firm on exactly the same sort of work, she could only 
make a $d. a hour. 

The evidence given by employers suggests that they are, on 
the whole, desirous that their workers should be able to earn a 
fair wage, (the standard of “fair” appears to be 10s. or 12s. a 
week), but sometimes they seem to be ignorant of the amount 
which a worker of average efficiency can earn at the piece rates 
paid; in other cases the competition of the less scrupulous 
employers has forced wages down to what is admitted to be a 
“sweating rate.” 

The principal recommendation of the Committee is the appli- 
cation of the Trade Boards Act to certain processes of the making- 
up trades. To this proposal the employers as a whole have 
offered no opposition, provided the decisions of the Board apply 


equally to their competitors in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
G. JEBB 





Report to the Board of Trade on the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of Canada, 1907. By Sin GeorGE ASKWITH, 
Chief Industrial Commissioner. [Cd. 6603.] 1913. Price 
34d. 

Tus Report is the outcome of a visit paid to Canada by Sir 
George Askwith. It is chiefly concerned with a description and 
analysis of the Canadian Act, together with some account of the 
feeling of public opinion towards it in Canada. “The simple 
purpose of the Act,” the Report states, “‘is to ensure the recogni- 
tion of the interests of the public, as a third party, in trade 
disputes, and the insistence that that third party, through the 
Government, shall have a voice in regard to a dispute affecting 
their interests.” The Act, however, is confined :-—: 

1. To industries whose uninterrupted continuance is of high 
importance to the well-being of the nation (mining, railways, 
shipping, and other public utilities. 


No. 90.—vob. XXIII. Y 
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2. To a brief suspension of the right to stop, as distinct from 
a complete prohibition of stoppage. 

Thus the Act differs essentially from compulsory arbitration. 

To quote the Report again: “It does not destroy the right of 
employers or workpeople to terminate contracts. It legalises the 
community’s right to intervene in a trade dispute by enacting that 
a stoppage, either by strike or lock-out, shall not take place until 
the community, through a Government department, has investi- 
gated the difference with the object of ascertaining if a recom- 
mendation cannot be made to the parties which both can accept 
as a settlement of the difference. It presupposes that industrial 
differences are adjustable, and that the best method of securing 
adjustment is by discussion and negotiation.” 

In summing up at the end Sir George Askwith gives it as his 
opinion “that the forwarding of the spirit and intent of concilia- 
tion is the more valuable portion of the Canadian Act, and that 
an Act on these lines, even if the restrictive features which aim 
at delaying stoppage until after inquiry were omitted, would be 
suitable and practicable in this country.” 





Return of Correspondence with the Bank of England and Messrs. 
Samuel Montagu and Company, relating to the Purchases 
of Silver in 1912. [H. of C. 400.] 1912. Price 1s. 3d. 


Copy of Papers, including Communications which have passed 
between the Secretary of State for India and the Government 
of India, regarding the question of the Establishment of a 
Mint for the Coinage of Gold in India. [H. of C. 495.] 
1913. Price 63d. 


Memorandum on India Office Balances (prepared under the 
instructions of the Secretary of State for India). [Cd. 6619. ] 
1913. Price 24d. 


Report on the Operations of the Paper Currency Department 
during the year 1911-12. 1913. 


THE first three of the above are documents published in con- 
nection with the recent Parliamentary attack on the India Office. 
The fourth, by Mr. E. M. Gauntlett, contains some valuable 
data, in continuation of Mr. Gillan’s report of last year (see 
EcoNoMIC JOURNAL, vol. xxii., p. 145), respecting the present 
position of the sovereign as a medium of exchange in India. The 
return which relates to the silver purchases has not much 
economic interest, apart from the light which it throws on the 
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organisation of the silver market. The history of proposals for 
a gold coinage in India contains several documents of historic 
interest, especially an important despatch from the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State (August 24th, 1899), acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the report of the Fowler Committee, which 
has not, so far as we know, been published previously. The 
Memorandum on the management of the India Office balances 
makes public a good many details for the first time. The student 
of Indian financial arrangements will find all these documents 
useful. 


Memorandum and Statistical Tables, showing the Production and 
Consumption of Iron Ore and Pig Iron, and the Production 
of Steel, in the United Kingdom and the Principal Foreign 
Countries in Recent Years, and the Imports and Exports 
of Certain Classes of Iron and Steel Manufactures. 
[H. of C. 402.] 1913. Price 7d. 


To be reviewed. 








Report of the Departmental Committee to Enquire and Report 
as to Buildings for Small Holdings in England and Wales, 
together with abstracts of the evidence, appendices, and a 
series of plans and specifications. [Cd. 6708.] 1913. Price 
11s. 3d. 

A DETAILED report on the best types of houses and farm equip- 
ment for small holders, and of cottages for farm labourers. There 
is a good deal of evidence as to cost from the witnesses, but the 
report does not generalise in any way about this. A sub-committee 
visited Sweden and report on what they saw. The plans and 
specifications at the end are numerous and detailed. 





Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade into the Earnings 
and Hours of Labour of Workpeople of the United Kingdom. 
VIII.—Paper, Printing, etc., Trades ; Pottery, Brick, Glass, 
and Chemical Trades ; Food, Drink and Tobacco Trades ; and 
Miscellaneous Trades in 1906. [Cd. 6556.] 1913. Price 
2s. 8d. 

To be reviewed. 





Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries in each year from 1900 
to 1910-11. [Cd. 6698.] 1913. Price 2s. 





Return Showing the Average Prices of Wheat per Imperial 
Quarter in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the 
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United States, in each year from 1840 to 1912, with par- 
ticulars as to rate of Import Duty leviable in each country 
during each year. [H. of C. 45.] 1913. Price 4d. 





Return Showing for each Financial Year from 1875 to 1918 the 
total amount of Dead Weight Debt outstanding on the 1st 
April, and a similar statement in respect of other Capital 
Liabilities, with other particulars relating to the National 
Debt. [H. of C. 82.] 1918. Price 1d. 





Comparative Statement of Pauperism and Cost of the Relief of 
the Poor in certain years from 1848-9 to 1911-12. [Cd. 
6675.] 1913. Price 4d. 


The following figures are extracted from the above return :— 








a : Average 
atio o oor rate 
Year. | pauperism per 1,000 enw Average cost per head. aa £ of 
of population. we . rateable 
value, 
Indoor. | Outdoor. 
Indoor, | Outdoor. £ & s. d. £ 3s. d. 8. d. 
1849 TT 54:4 5,792,963 717. 8 811 2 1 85 
1860 58 36°3 5,454,964 8 0 9 4 0 2 |notknown 
1870 TA 38:2 7,644,307 911 6 45 8 1 5: 
1880 wh 23°2 8,015,010 9 14 10 412 4 1 2°4 
1890 6°6 18°8 8,434,345 10 211 411 4 115 
1900 66 15'8 11,567,649 1211 1 5 6 1 1 3°8 
1910 8:0 15-2 14,849,584 1218 1 6 310 1 4°6 
1912 76 11:3 14,463,902 1316 9 516 3 1 3:9 


























CURRENT ToPIcs 


THE returns with regard to the working of the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme in the compulsorily insured trades, as published 
in the Board of Trade Labour Gazette, provide a new measure of 
unemployment. Since February figures have been given with 
regard to the number of men claiming benefit for each week after 
15th January, the date from which benefits became payable. The 
percentage of the number of claims to the number of Unemploy- 
ment Books issued in each group of occupations is the most satis- 
factory measure of unemployment which has hitherto been ob- 
tained. The main difficulty connected with it is the fact that 
the men who have taken out Unemployment Books are constantly 
leaving the compulsorily insured trades. Their books may or may 
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not (in accordance with the law) have been returned to a Labour 
Exchange. On the other hand, the return of the actual pay- 
ments made each week by the local offices of the Unemployment 
Fund is not a satisfactory measure of unemployment, because it 
does not include the claims paid, through Trade Unions, in 
accordance with Section 105 of the Act. In February 22,641 
“indirect claims’ were made through Trade Unions, as compared 
with 65,005 “direct claims” dealt with by the Labour Exchanges 
and local agencies. The corresponding figures for March are 
17,522 and 48,055. The percentage of claims made to books 
issued is markedly higher in London and the south-eastern 
counties, and in Ireland, than in the remaining six areas into 
which the country is divided. This is true not only of the 
insured trades as a whole in each of the four months January, 
February, March, and April. It applies also throughout the period 
to each of the six groups of occupations, into which the insured 
trades are divided, with a very few exceptions. The following 
table shows the percentages for all insured trades together :— 


31st Jan. 28th Feb. 28th Mar. 25th April. 


RE ses: ace sem se 9°4 86 6:0 4°5 
MONO sn5 ise ek, cane “Se 8:2 8:2 84 76 
Whole of United Kingdom 50 4:4 35 2:8 


It is noticeable that the Unemployment Insurance percent- 
ages are considerably higher than the Trade Union unemploy- 
ment percentages in all the groups of trades in which a comparison 
can be made. 





A REMARKABLE sidelight upon the proportions of skilled and 
unskilled labour in industry is given by the classification of the 
2,297,826 Unemployment Books issued up to 1st February, 1913. 
Even after navvies and machinists of all kinds have been placed 
in the category of specific “trades,” there remain no fewer than 
722,163 “labourers, etc.,” in the insured trades—i.e., about a 
third of all the insured persons. Only about 10,000 women are 
included in the scheme. The decisions of the Umpire, which have 
very. largely placed the manufacture of accessories and parts for 
machinery and vehicles outside the category of insured trades, 
have incidentally had the effect of excluding from the scheme 
some thousands of women engaged in the metal and cycle trades. 
The Umpire has had a difficult task, and his decisions have already 
attained to the dimensions of volumes. It involves no criticism 
on his work to express the hope that the complicated frontier 
between insured and uninsured occupations, which he has felt 
obliged to establish, will be rounded off at an early date by orders 
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of the Board of Trade bringing within the scope of the scheme 
occupations, now excluded, which are, so far as the workman is 
concerned, identical with those already included within it. 





THE scheme has undoubtedly encouraged some Trade Unions 
to pay unemployment benefits, where they did not do so before. 
It was anticipated that Unions, which formerly paid unemploy- 
ment benefit, would use the grant of seven shillings from the 
Government’s Unemployment Fund to reduce their own liabilities 
in meeting claims—possibly lowering their rates of contribution. 
But some important Unions, such as the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and the Scientific Instrument Makers, have added 
the seven shillings provided under the scheme to the benefits 
formerly paid, so that many of their members can now draw sums 
approximating to a pound a week during unemployment. The 
arrangements under Section 105 of the Act, for payments of benefit 
to Trade Unionists through their societies, are almost necessarily 
somewhat complicated. Many of the branch secretaries of the 
Unions have experienced difficulty in fulfilling the Board of Trade 
requirements with regard to the filling up of forms, etc. Accounts 
from different parts of the country seem to show that the Courts 
of Referees are inclined to be generous to the workpeople against 
whose claims to benefit the Insurance Officers have raised objec- 
tions. One of the acutest hardships caused by the drafting of 
the scheme arises out of the definition of “continuous unemploy- 
ment” given in section 107 (1). This undoubtedly is not suffi- 
ciently elastic to enable casual ship-repairers and others to obtain 
the benefits, to which they would seem to be equitably entitled. 





Our South African correspondent writes as follows with 
reference to Mr. Morgan Rees’s article in the March number of 
the Economic JouRNAL :—Mr. Morgan Rees has given an in- 
teresting comparison of wages and cost of living in South Africa, 
referring especially to Johannesburg : but some of the figures need 
modification on account of the recent changes. Cost of living, at 
least in Johannesburg, is falling, because the increase in popula- 
tion and the growth of more settled conditions outweigh the influ- 
ence of the world-wide rise in prices. Thus, as to food : the diet 
mentioned on p. 185 should not cost more than 30s. per week ; 
there are good restaurant meals to be had at a shilling—breakfast, 
lunch, or dinner; and full board for a workman at one of the 
mines, where things are done particularly well, costs £6 a month. 
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Meat and vegetables are cheaper than in England, and probably 
the whole cost of food is very little greater. Rent is still excessive, 
but not quite so extravagant as Mr. Rees states. A good four- 
roomed brick cottage, with kitchen and bathroom, suitable for 
an artisan’s family, can now be built for £500 (according to in- 
formation kindly supplied by the town valuer), and the land 
needed ought not to cost more than £50 at the most. On the mine 
referred to above, the rent of a workman’s cottage is from £3 to 
£5 a month, while single rooms are let to miners for 10s. a month. 
In the suburbs the rent of the cottage should be £5 or £6 a month. 
Johannesburg is a professional and businessman’s town rather 
than a workman’s, and the cost of living to the middle classes, 
though high, is not quite what it is usually put at. For example, 
board at a good club costs about £10 a month : one can get lunch 
in town for 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; kaffir servants (who do as much 
work as English ones) mostly get £3 a month; and a man who 
settles in the town and builds his own house, would find a little 
suburban villa in a quarter acre of garden cost for interest, depre- 
ciation, rates, and water about £80 to £100 a year. An interesting 
aspect of these figures is the way in which they indicate the 
approximation that is taking place between England and one of 
the colonies. The approximation is noticeable both in wages and 
prices. 





“W.J.A.” writes: Among the discussions in the Economic 
History sub-section of the International Congress of Historical 
Studies, held in London in April, one of the most instructive was 
that introduced by Professor Schafer, of Berlin. It was apropos 
of the publication, now on foot, of the records of dues paid at 
Kronborg by ships passing the Sound. Professor Schiifer pointed 
out that the Sound was for centuries the most frequented maritime 
thoroughfare of the world; and as the records are extant for the 
years 1497, 1503, 1528, 1536-1547, and from 1557 almost complete 
to the abolition of Sound dues in 1857, they constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable, though hitherto hardly used, source of information 
for the history of commerce and shipping. A volume presenting 
in tabular form the information as to number, ownership, and 
origin of the shipping, for the period 1497-1660, was published 
in Copenhagen in 1906, under the editorship of Mrs. N. E. Bang 
(Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport, etc.) ; and a second is 
about to appear, dealing with the nature and value of the cargoes 
for the same period. For these the cost has been borne by a 
certain Carlsberg Fund at Copenhagen. From 1660, however, 
the information concerns other countries far more than Denmark, 
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especially as Danish ships paid nothing; and the Danish fund is 
no longer available. The energy of Professor Schafer, who has 
done so much for Hanseatic history, has already got together, from 
various Governments, municipalities, societies, and individuals on 
the Continent, a sum sufficient to pay for the tabulation and 
printing of the material down to the year 1800. But before the 
editorial staff is disbanded, a complete job ought to be made of 
the whole business down to 1857. Here is an opportunity, as 
Profesor Schafer justly represented, for England to take its fair 
share in an international enterprise which, after all, concerns its 
own past history very vitally. A certain modest amount of help 
has already been given by and through the British Academy. 
But much more ought to be done. Perhaps it is hopeless to expect 
even a small grant from our Government, which, curiously enough, 
usually takes up a more narrowly official and cautious attitude in 
such matters than the more bureaucratic Governments of the 
Continent. But there ought to be British shipowners to whom 
the project commends itself; and Professor Dietrich Schifer, 
Friedrichstr. 7, Steglitz, would gladly give further information. 





It is not possible at present to do more than indicate the 
provisional programme of the section for Economics and Statistics 
at the meeting of the British Association to be held at Birmingham 
from September 10 to 17. The presidential address will be de- 
livered by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, who is president of the section. 
With reference to the sectional proceedings, the experience of 
recent years has shown the advantage of endeavouring to concen- 
trate discussion on certain topics. By this method the objection to 
which such gatherings are subject (namely, the disconnected 
nature of the papers and discussions) is obviated to some extent, 
and a day can be assigned to a specific topic instead of the 
morning being divided amongst some four papers on distinct 
subjects. By the former method, too, a longer time can be 
given to speakers, who, in some cases, are invited by the com- 
mittee to take part in the debate. One debate for which it is 
proposed to arrange a day will probably be on some aspects of the 
cost of living, to which Professor Bowley and Mrs. Wood are 
likely to contribute papers. Considerable local interest has been 
shown lately in the question of canal navigation, and a day has 
been allocated to this subject. There will be papers by Lord 
Shuttleworth, Sir John P. Griffith, Mr. R. B. Dunwoody, and 
others; and Sir John Brunner, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. 
Frank Impey, Mr. Frederick Morton, and Mr. J. F. Saner are 
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expected to be able to join in the discussion. It is also proposed 
to deal with the position and exposition of economic theory from 
the point of view of related studies and activities. In recent years 
theoretical, and in particular mathematical, economics have 
not been prominent at these meetings; but at Birmingham the 
latter will be represented by a paper from Mr. A. J. Kenny, 
of Birmingham University, entitled, ‘How far are Mathematical 
Methods really of use in Economic Science?” It is hoped that 
some theoretical papers may be arranged for later. Professor 
Oldham will read a paper on “The Study of Business Oxgganisa- 
tion,” and Professor Kirkaldy on “‘The Economic Effects of the 
Opening of the Panama Canal.” The drawing up of a pro- 
gramme for this meeting is always something of a problem. The 
object of the Association is to encourage contributions (either in 
the form of suitable papers or by discussion) from those who are 
not professional economists, while, at the same time, an endea- 
vour should be made to attract the specialist by providing dis- 
cussions of interest to him; and finally, there are the claims of 
the general body of members of the Association who desire to 
obtain some competent guidance on those economic questions 
which occupy their attention at the moment. Even when an 
equilibrium has been discovered between these aims, there is still 
the difficulty of finding an ideal distribution of the available time 
between the papers and speakers that turn out to be available 
at the meeting. All that can be said is that these various com- 
peting claims have, at least, been kept carefully in view by the 
committee of the section. 





THE Société d’ Economie Politique of Paris announce that the 
subject has been changed in the competition (announced in the 
Economic JOURNAL, December, 1912, p. 644) for the prize 
founded by M. Emile Marcet, and an extension of time granted. 
The subject of the competition is now “The Evolution of Protec- 
tionist Ideas since 1815.” The prize will consist of a gold medal, 
worth about 300 francs, and a money payment of 1,000 francs. 
The manuscripts (in French) should be sent before December 
3lst, 1914, to M. Daniel Bellet, 18 Rue des Canus, Maison- 
Laffitte (Seine-et-Oise), from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. 





WE regret to announce the death last month in his seventy- 
second year of M. Alfred de Foville, perpetual secretary of the 
Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. An obituary notice 
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of M. de Foville will appear in the September number of the 
Journal. His death, following so soon after the recent deaths 
of MM. Levasseur, Molinari, and Passy, to the youngest of whom, 
however, he was twelve years junior and to the oldest twenty-three 
years junior, marks with further emphasis the passing away, after 
an unchallenged reign of nearly fifty years, of the old-fashioned 
school of French economists. 


Appointments.—Mr. J. Eadie Todd, M.A. (Edin.) and B.A. 
(Oxon.), formerly lecturer in Economic History at Edinburgh 
University and lately lecturer at McGill University, has been 
appointed Professor of History and Economics in the University 
of Dalhousie, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Mr. A. N. Shimmin, M.A., has been appointed an Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics in the University of Manchester. 


























RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Economic Review. 


Aprit, 19138. Trade Unions, Trade Lists, and the Law.  Pror. 
W.M. Gexpart. The Housing Question. Dr. T. C. Fry. Co- 
partnership and Labour. L. V. Lester-Gartanp. India and 
the Sugar Convention. D. A. Barker. Outdoor Relief. C. F. 
Rogers. Dr. Carlyle on Wages. Prov. Epwin Cannan. A long 
and severe review. Pror. ASHLEY discusses Prof. I. Fisher’s 
various recent articles, and Mr. Sipney Ba. reviews at some 
length Prof. Pigou’s Wealth and Welfare. 


Statistical Journal. 


Fepruary, 1913. The Population of England in the Eighteenth 
Century. E.C. K. Gonner. A learned study of the authorities. 
Note on Urban and Rural Variations according to the English 
Census of 1911. Tuomas A. Wetton. A study of the recent 
“tendency towards loss of population by migration in the case 
of several of our largest cities.” 

Marcu, 1913. The Panama Canal and Competition for Trade in 
Latin America, the Orient, and Australasia. Pror. LINncoLn 
Hutcuinson. Prices of Commodities in 1912. A. SAUERBECK. 
The Rate of Interest on Investments in 1912. KR. A. LEHFELDT. 
Prof. Lehfeldt brings the calculations of a former article up to 
date. 

ApriL, 1913. An Account of an Inquiry into the Extent of Economic 
Moral Failure among certain types of Regular Workers. D. C. 
JonEs. The results of circularising certain public and private 
employers in regard to the number of employees dismissed, and 
the relative importance of different causes of dismissal. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 


Marcu, 1918. Bank Work from a Junior Clerk’s Standpoint: Col- 
lection and Payment of Cash Articles. A very useful account 
of the machinery and technique of the Clearing House. 

Aprit, 1918. Balance-sheets of Banks in the United Kingdom 
during 1912. 

May, 1913. Proportion of Cash to Deposits of Banks in the United 
Kingdom during 1912. Canadian Banking in 1912. H. M. P. 
Ecxarpt. A valuable summary of the banking position and of 
current banking history in Canada. 
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Women’s Industrial News. 


Aprit, 1913. The Tea-shop Girl (15 pp.). BarBara Drake. An 
interesting report of an Inquiry undertaken by the Investigation 
Committee of the Women’s Industrial Council. 


Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science. 


January, 1913. This is the first number of a new quarterly Bulletin 
dealing with the library attached to the London School of 
Economics. Each number contains lists of the principal recent 
accessions, of some of the principal desiderata, and of duplicates 
available for exchange. In addition, there is to be a series of 
Selected Bibliographies. 1. The Bibliography of the Nationalisa- 
tion of the Coal Supply. 

Aprit, 1918. Selected Bibliographies. I1. Bibliography of the Civil 
Service. Miss W. C. Hitt. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard). 


Fepruary, 1913. A Compensated Dollar. Irvine Fisuer. Prof. 
Fisher pursues his now familiar theme. The Organisation of the 
Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts before 1875. BLANCHE 
EK. Hazarpv. The Locomotive Engineers’ Arbitration: its Ante- 
cedents and its Outcome. U. J. Cunnincuam. The Decision on 
the Union Pacific Merger. Stuart Daccett. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main: a Study in Prussian Communal Finance. II. ANNA 
Youneman. Railway Rates and Joint Cost Once More. F. W. 
Taussia. A criticism of the views advanced on this subject by 
Prof. Pigou in Wealth and Welfare. 


American Economic Review (Boston). 


DeceMBErR, 1912. The Definition of Price. Frank A. FETTER. A 
very large collection of the definitions proposed by various 
authors in the last 100 years. Prof. Fetter favours a defini- 
tion which is without reference to money. Transportation and 
Competition in South American Markets. H. Parker WILLIS. 
The Impatience Theory of Interest. Henry R. Seager. A 
criticism of Prof. Irving Fisher. Agricultural Credit in the 
United States. E. W. Kemmerer. A discussion of how far the 
National Banks can, under the existing law, serve the needs of 
the farmer, and how far the adoption of a Co-operative Credit 
System might prove useful. 

Marcu, 1913. Objections to a Monetary Standard Based on Index 
Numbers. Davip Krytey. A criticism of Prof. Irving Fisher’s 
proposals. Apart from the point that a unit of money would be 
maintained by Prof. Fisher’s plan at an equivalence with a 
fixed quantity of goods, but not with a fixed quantity of utility, 
Prof. Kinley’s criticisms are based on a theory of money which 
would not commend itself to those who are in any sort of general 
agreement with the monetary logic underlying Prof. Fisher’s 
proposals. Prof. Kinley lays stress on the importance of know- 
ing the precise cause of the rise of prices, whether due to varia- 
tions in the supply of money or of goods or to a changed rapidity 
in the sale of goods or in the volume of credit, before attempting 
to remedy its consequences. The Commerce Court Question. 
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SamuEL O. Dunn. Methods of Business Forecasting based on 
Fundamental Statistics. James H. Brooxmire. Deals with 
the methods of Jevons, Benner [an Ohio farmer, author (in 1875) 
of Book of Prophecies], Babson, and Irving Fisher. The Tariff 
Board and Wool Legislation. W. S. CULBERTSON. 

Marcu, 1913, SuppLeMENtT. Papers and Proceedings at the 25th 
Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association. Popu- 
lation or Prosperity. Frank A. Ferrer. Presidential address 
on the current importance of Malthusian ideas to the United 
States. Standardising the Dollar. Irvina FisHer. Followed 
by an interesting and critical discussion. Banking Reform in 
the United States. E. W. Kemmerer. Both the paper and the 
discussion which followed it contain interesting evidence of 
the present state of public opinion in the United States towards 
the proposals of the Monetary Commission. Theories of Distri- 
bution, Round Table Discussion opened by Prof. Patten. Farm 
Management. Round Table Discussion. Frontiers of Regulation 
and What Lies Beyond. Joun M. Cuark. A criticism of the 
policy of permitting monopoly, subject to price regulation by 
Government. The Economics of Governmental Price Regula- 
tion. CHEesTER W. WRriGaHrT. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


Marca, 1913. The Tariff Board’s Wool Report. L. D. H. WEtp. 
Recent Tax Reforms Abroad. III. E. R. A. Senigman. Mainly 
concerned with Australasia. 


Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 


JaNuARY, 1913. A series of articles on Canadian National Problems, 
including :—Reciprocity. Cuirrorp Sirton. Canada and the 
Preference. S. M. Wickert. Mineral Resources of Canada. 
G. A. Youne. Canadian Banking. H. M. P. Ecxarpr. 

Marcu, 1913. A series of articles on Prison Labour. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Fesruary, 1913. A series of articles on Schools of Commerce in 
American Universities, including Chicago, the Wharton School, 
Dartmouth College, and Wisconsin. Canadian Banking Legisla- 
tion. S. R. Weaver. An account of the provisions of a new 
Bill introduced at the end of 1912. 

Marcu, 1913. Further articles on Schools of Commerce, including 
the North-western University School and the Boston High 
School, and on the value of “ vocational training” in Commerce. 
The Industrial Training and Placing of Juveniles in England. 
H. Winirrep JEvons. A summary for American readers of what 
has been done in England. 


Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Labour (Washington). 


No. 101. Care of Tuberculous Wage-earners in Germany. 

No. 102. British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

No. 108. Sickness and Accident Insurance Law of Switzerland. 
No. 104. Lead Poisoning in Potteries, &c. 

No. 105, Parts I. anp II. Retail Prices, 1890 to 1911. 

No. 106, Parts I. anp II. Retail Prices, 1890 to June, 1912. 
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Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


Marcu-ApriL, 1913. Quelques remarques sur la rente du sol urbain. 
AcHILLE Loria. Le Chemin de fer transafricain. Les conclu- 
sions d’une mission d'études. R. Leaovez. La loi soudanaise 
sur l’apprentissage. R. MAuNIER. 


Journal des Economists (Paris). 


Fesruary, 1913. La Banque d’Angleterre. F. Hura Jackson. 
Reprinted from Lectures on British Commerce. 

Marcu, 1913. L’Impérialisme économique. Yves Guyot. Le 
Probléme du crédit. W. W. CaRuite. 

Apri, 1918. L’Ecole autrichienne d’économie politique. FEILBOGEN. 
This article (one of a long series) deals with Schumpeter. La 
Situation économique et financiére de l’Italie. AUGUSTE 
PawLowsk!i. L’Octroi de Paris. Le passé. Le présent. 
L’avenir. (80 pp.) P. pE Brermont. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


Fepruary, 1913. La Réforme fiscale en Belgique. G. Biawoop. A 
discussion of the Belgian budgetary arrangements by a professor 
in the University of Brussels. L’Italie économique pendant 
l'année de la guerre. G. Nicorra. La Crise charbonniére en 
Russie. M. LANwWICK. 

Marcu, 1913. La Revision des Tarifs en Amérique. Cu. A. CONANT. 
La Hausse du Taux de l’Intérét et la Hausse des Prix. Cu. 
Rist. In distinction from A Stockbroker, whose article in the 
Economic Journat he cites, Professor Rist emphasises the world- 
wide universality and simultaneity of the recent rise in the rate 
of interest. He ascribes it to the high level of industrial 
profits, which, in its turn, is the direct result of high prices. 
La Convention du Saint-Gothard. A. Gosat. L’Industrie 
Agricole en France. M. Lar. La Peériodicité des Disettes en 
Russie. B. Cuuepner. The periodicity of lean years in Russia 
may be interesting to students of similar phenomena in India. 

ApriL, 1918. Le port de Gand. Cu. CuristopHe and M. De BEER. 
Les facteurs économiques de l’exportation des Capitaux Belges. 
Max L. GirarD. Contains some statistics of the rate of interest 
payable on new emissions in Belgium, compared to those lately 
worked out for England by Prof. Lehfeldt in the Statistical 
Journal. Les Mazimes fondamentales du Régime des chemins 
de fer de Etat. CHEVALIER DE WiTt1x. A general discussion of 
principles. La Hausse des Prix. J. Pazovusex. Emphasises, 
with the help of some statistics, the part played by the great 
growth in the use of cheques and notes in all European countries. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (‘Tibingen). 


JaNuaRy, 1918. Neuorientierung in der Sozialpolitik? Pror. ALFRED 
Weser. Zur historischen Analyse des Patriotismus. I. RoBert 
MicnEts. Emphasises the comparatively late development of 
the Vaterlandsbegriff; concluded in the March number. Die 
Arbeitsteilung im geistigen leben. Witt1 HELLpacn. Die neueste 
Entwicklung des Syndikalismus. CHRrisTIAN CoRNELISSEN. Deals 
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to a large extent with last year’s events in England. Die Juden 
und das Wirtschaftsleben (pp. 64). J. GuTTMaNN. A searching 
criticism of Professor Sombart’s book. Die Kaufkraft des Geldes. 
I. W. Eaoerscnwyutrr. A full analysis and criticism of 
Professor Fisher’s “ Purchasing Power of Money ”; concluded in 
the March number. 

Marcu, 1913. Die naturphilosophischen Grundlagen der Wirtschafts- 
theorie. Pror. ButGaKorr (of Moscow). Zur Systematik der 
Lohnmethoden. K. Kumpmann. Petrolewm-Monopol. Ueber 
die Fortschritte der gésetzlichen Regelung der Arbeitszeit in 
Frankreich. P. Louis. Die neue wohnungspolitische Gesetz- 
gebung Oesterreichs. Kari Forcueimer. Literatur zum Petro- 
leummonopol. T. M. VoGeusteIn. Der Geburtenriickgang. 
8S. Bungee. A discussion of the theories of Prof. Julius Wolf. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik (Jena). 


Fesruary, 19138. Zur Agrargeschichte Schwedens im _ friiheren 
Mittelalter. Karu WituGren. Die deutsche soziale Gesetz- 
gebung und der Geld- und Kapitalmarkt. Hans Hivpert. Ein 
neuer Versuch zur ‘‘ Rettung’’ des Malthus. Jutius Wotr. 

Marcu, 1918. Das neue Privilegiun der Oesterreichisch-ungarischen 
Bank. R. ZuckerKanpt. Wandlungen und Entwicklungsten- 
denzen in der deutschen Answanderung. W. Ménoxmeter. Der 
Aufschwung der Fabrikindustrie in Kanada. C. Brrcer. 

AprRIL, 1918. Der Kommunale Wohnungsnachweis. M. Ruvuscu. 
Das Leuchtol-monopol des Deutschen Reiches. E. Scumipt. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft 
(Munich). 


Part IV., 1912. Theorie des Sparens und der Kapitalbildung 
(78 pp.). R. Lrermann. Der preussische Staatsschatz und der 
Reichskriegsschatz. L. KatzEnste1n. The history and the prin- 
ciple of the German war-chest. Hin Vorschlag zur Reichsbesitz- 
steuer. L. Sevin. Das Wirtschaftsleben der Vereinigten Staaten 
im ersten Jahrzehnt des 20. Jahrhunderts. E. ScHvLrze. 
Agrarverfassung und Grundsteuer in British-Ostindien (60 pp.). 
V. v. LeypzN. A summary mainly derived from second-hand 
and out-of-date authorities. Nordamerikanische Universitatsein- 
richtungen. G. §. FULLERTON. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung 
(Vienna). 

Part I., 1913. Hine “dynamische” Theorie des Kapitalzinses 
(pp. 62). E. von Béum-Bawerk. A discussion of a theory of 
Schumpeter’s. Die handelspolitischen Beziehungen Osterreich- 
Ungarns zur Tiirkei. Orro Hecut. Vilfredo Pareto’s Manuel 
d’économie politique. Knut WicksELL. A criticism. 


Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (Jena). 
January, 1913. This is the first issue of a new quarterly Journal, 
under the editorship of Professor Bernhard Harms of Kiel. The 
subscription to each volume, complete in two parts, is 20 marks; 
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the part now issued contains 375 pp. It is described as a Zeit- 
schrift fiir Allgemeine und Spezielle Weltwirtschaftslehre, and 
is to deal with the economics of international relations in all their 
aspects. Weltwirtschaft und Weltwirtschaftslehre. BERNHARD 
Harms. This article is in the nature of an introduction to the 
Journal. Individuum und Welt in der Neuzeit. F.TénniEs. Die 
Weltspur der Eisenbahnen. K. Tuiess. Das internationale 
Wechselrecht. F.Muryer. Die Serversicherung im Weltverkehr. 
EK. Fircer. Die Internationale Organisation des Frankfurter 
Metallhandels. R. Liermann. A large amount of space is 
devoted to brief reviews and notes on new books, and to 
Kollektivbesprechungen, of which this number contains :— 
Bibliographie relative au Commerce extérieur de la France. M. 
Bettom.. Neuere britischimperialistische Literatur. F. Horr- 
MANN. Die wirtschaftlichen Beziehungen Spaniens zum latein- 
ischen Amerika in der neueren spanischen Literatur. F. BErnis. 
Finally the number concludes with 35 pp. of monetary and 
financial statistics, International-vergleichende Statistik des 
Geldmarktes der Borsen und der Warenmarkte, August, Sep- 
tember, October, 1912, which are exceedingly valuable, and by 
including a number of extra-European countries cover a much 
wider field than any other available source of reference.. The 
value of these statistics would be enhanced if they could be 
published less than three months in arrear. 


Scientia (Bologna). 


Marcu, 1913. Wert und Mehrwert. I Teil: Die Monopol-Theorie des 
Mehrwertes. F. OppENHEIMER. Much concerned with what 
happens when ‘‘ Robinson lebt mit Freitag in genossenschaft- 
lichen Wirtschaftsverbande.” 

May, 1913. The above article is continued,—IJ. Teil: Kritik der 
Marz’schen Theorie des Mehrwertes. F. OppENHEIMER. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Frpruary, 1913. Sulla distribuzione della proprieta in Sicilia. G. 
Bruccoxeri. Gli odierni aspetti dell’ economia agraria: le com- 
binazioni dei fattori produttivi. C.p1 Nowa. The law of dimin- 
ishing returns is discussed. Le origini del banco giro. E. 
INCLIMONA. 

Marcu, 1918. La teoria del mercato monetario. M. Fanno. With 
Fisher, basing interest on “impatience,” and in accordance with 
his own recent volume, the writer exhibits the relation between 
the rate of interest and the prices of instrumental goods and 
other points of monetary theory. Messina: come vive. G. 
Mortara. A description of economic conditions in Messina 
since the earthquake. La statistica della disoccupazione, G. 
MontTeMARTINI. On methods of measuring unemployment. 

Aprit, 1913. Il massimo di Utilita per una collettivita in sociologia. 
V. Pareto. An attempt to overcome the difficulty of compound- 
ing “ophelimities ” pertaining to different persons. Le variaziont 
periodiche dello sconto. G. pEL VEccHIo. Referring to Jevons 
and certain precursors, the writer describes different kinds of 
monetary tides. L’annuario Statistico Italiano per il 1912. G. 
MOoNTEMARTINI. 








— 
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NEW BOOKS. 
English 


CuapmMan (S. J.). Elementary Economics. London: Long- 
mans, Green. 1913. Pp. x+169. 2s. net. 

[This is a very elementary text book, probably intended for schoolboys. Professor 
Chapman’s recent Outlines of Political Economy is described as a continuation of it. 
At the end of each chapter there are questions with hints for solution, To be 
reviewed. } 

Hiaainson (Jonn Heptey). Tariffs at Work: An outline of 
practical tariff administration, with special reference to the United 
States and Canada. London: P. S. King. 1913. Pp. xiv+186. 
2s. net. 

[To be reviewed. } 

Hosson (J. A.). Gold, Prices and Wages: with an examination 
of the Quantity Theory. London: Methuen. 1913. Pp. xi+181. 
38. 6d. net. 

(* This work controverts the current doctrine that attributes the sole or principal 
causation to the increased output of gold.” To be reviewed. ] 


Ke.tTiE (J. Scorr), Edited by. The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
1918. London: Maemillan. 1913. Pp. xevi+1452. 10s. 6d. net. 


[Fiftieth Year. In this jubilee volume ‘‘an attempt has been made in the 
introductory matter and in the maps to indicate the contrast in certain aspects of 
the states of the world between fifty years ago and now.’’] 

Mann (J. E. F.), Severs (N. J.), and Cox (R. W. T.). The 
Real Democracy. London: Longmans, Green. 1913. Pp xi+276. 
4s. 6d. net. 

[‘‘ Three members of the Rota Club, in these its first Essays, have sought to 
explain and defend the principle of Property.” They oppose the present state of 
affairs. But they also oppose Collectivism or Socialism, and Syndicalism. To be 
reviewed.] 

Marriott (J. A. R.). The French Revolution of 1848 in its 
economic aspect. Vol. I.: Louis Blane’s Organisation du Travail. 
Vol. II.: Emile Thomas’s Histoire des Ateliers nationaux. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 1918. Pp. xcix+284+395. 

[The original French texts are here edited with an introduction critical and 
historical. To be reviewed.] 

Pre. (Hon. Georae). The Tariff Reformers. London: Methuen. 
1913. Pp. vi+188. 2s. 6d. net. 

{An entertaining history of the politics of Tariff Reform from an unfriendly 
standpoint. } 

Penson (T. H.). The Economics of Everyday Life: A_ first 
book of economic study. Part 1. Cambridge: The University Press. 
1918. Pp. xiii+176. 3s. net. 

{An elementary text book intended for schoolboys or others who are taking up 
the subject for the first time. This volume is described as Part I and does not 
cover the whole subject. To be reviewed.] 

Couutns (E. A.). Leasehold Enfranchisement: the case for and 
against a practical scheme. London: P. 8. King. 1918. Pp. 
117. 2s. 6d. net. 

({‘‘ The author’s object is to show the serious effect which the present leasehold 
system has upon the building trade of the entire country.” To be reviewed.] 

Wess (Srpney and Breatricr). English Local Government: The 
Story of the King’s Highway. London: Longmans, Green. 1918. 
Pp. x+279. 7s. 6d. net. 


[Reviewed above. ] 
No. 90.—von. XxIII. Z 
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Witners (Harriety). Money-Changing: An Introduction to 
Foreign Exchange. London: Smith, Elder. 1913. Pp. viii+183. 
5s. net. 

[The outcome of lectures lately delivered to members of the Institute of Bankers. 
To be reviewed.] 


American 


Buakey (Leonarp Storr). The Sale of Liquor in the South. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1912. 4to. Pp. 56. 4s. 

[Columbia University Studies, 127. ‘‘The History of the Development of a 
Normal Social Restraint in Southern Commonwealths.”] 

Cxiark (JoHN Bates) and Cxiark (Jonn Mavrice). The Control 
of Trusts. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1912. Pp. ix +202. 
4s. 6d. net. 

{Rewritten and enlarged by Prof. Clark with the collaboration of his son. To be 
reviewed. ] 

CLEVELAND (FREDERICK A.) and PoweLt (FRED WipBur).  Rail- 
road Finance. New York: D. Appleton. 1918. Pp. 468. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

{** The purpose of this volume is to describe the methods of financing Railroads 
in the United States.”” To be reviewed. ] 

CopELAND (MEtvin Tuomas). The Cotton Manufacturing Industry 
of the United States. Cambridge (U.S.A.).: Harvard University 
Press. 1912. Pp. xii+415. $2. 

[Harvard Economic Studies VIII. Reviewed above. ] 

Davis (WittiamM Watson). The Civil War and Reconstruction 
in Florida. New York: Columbia University Press. 1913. Pp. 
xxvi+769. 16s. 

[Columbia University Studies, 131. The effect of the Civil War on a slave- 
owning State. ] 

Farnam (Henry W.). The Economic Utilisation of History. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1913. Pp. viii+220. $1.25. 

[This volume of reprinted essays takes its name from the first. Several of them 
deal with labour legislation. To be reviewed. ] 

Forp (JAMES). Cooperation in New England, Urban and Rural. 
New York: Survey Associates. 1913. Pp. xxi+237. $1.50. 

(Published by the Russell Sage Foundation. Reviewed above. ] 

Kieeck (Mary van). Women in the Bookbinding Trade. New 
York: Survey Associates. 1913. Pp. xx+270. $1.50. 

{A publication of the Russell Sage Foundation. ] 

Koo (Vi Kyurn WELLINGTON). The Status of Aliens in China. 
New York: Columbia University Press. (London: P. S. King.) 
1912. Pp. 359. 10s. 

{By the English Secretary to the President of China. Columbia University 
Studies, 126. | 

McCare (Davin A.). The Standard Rate in American Trade 
Unions. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1912. Pp. 251. $1.25. 

[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, xxx-ii. 
To be reviewed. ] 

Oapurn (WituIAM F.). Progress and Uniformity in Child-Labour 
Legislation. New York: Columbia University Press. 1912. Pp. 
219. 7s. 


[Columbia University Studies, x\vii-iii. A comparative study of State legislation 
on child-labour in the United States. ] 
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Roginson (E. V.). Railroad Taxation in Minnesota: Analysis 
of the Gross Earnings Tax. St. Paul, Minnesota. 1912. Pp. 58. 

[Reprinted from the third biennial report of the Minnesota Tax Commission. 
To be reviewed. } 

Ropinson (E. V.). The Cost of Government in Minnesota. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 1912. Pp. 343. 

[Reprinted from the third biennial report of the Minnesota Tax Commission.] 

SELIGMAN (Epwin R. A.). Essays in Taxation. Eighth Edition : 
completely revised and enlarged. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1913. Pp. xi+ 707. 17s. net. 

[This book was originally published in 1895 (reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL, 
vol. vi, p. 81), but, until the present, subsequent editions have not been 
substantially revised. The present edition, however, has been much enlarged and 
considerably rewritten. To be reviewed. ] 

SrREIGHTOFF (FRANK Hatcu). The Distribution of Incomes in 
the United States. New York: Columbia University Press. 
(London: P. §. King.) 1912. Pp. 171. 6s. 

[Columbia University Studies, 129. To be reviewed.]} 

Wo re (F. E.). Admission to American Trade Unions. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1912. Pp.181. $1. 

[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, xxx-iii. 
To be reviewed. ]} 

Woop (Freperick A.). The Finances of Vermont. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. 147. 4s. 

[Columbia University Studies, lii-iii.] 


French 


Banpgavu (Nicnoas). Principes de la Science Morale et Politique 
sur le luxe et les loix somptuaires, 1767. Paris: Geuthner. 1912. 
Pp. xix +82. 

{Reprinted in the Collection des Economistes with an introduction and analytieal 
table of contents by Professor Dubois. ] 

ELEewyck (Ernest vAN). La Banque nationale de Belgique: les 
Théories et les Faits. Brussels: Librairie Falk fils. 1913. Pp. 
vii+380+4+412. 15 fr. 

[An elaborate history and account of the Bank’s mode of operations, partly 
designed to repel Socialist charges against the bank. To be reviewed. ] 

Gipe (CHARLES) and Rist (CHARLES). Histoire des Doctrines 
Sconomiques depuis les Physiocrates jusqu’’ nos jours. Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1913. Pp. xviii+ 786. 12.50 fr. 

[‘* Deuxitme Edition, revue et augmentée.”’ The first edition of this valuable 
work was reviewed in the Economic JourNAL, vol. xix, p. 416. The new edition 
does not appear to differ very materially from the first. ] 

Moneau (M.). Recherches et Considérations sur la Popula- 
tion de la France, 1778. Paris: Geuthner. 1912. Pp. xxx+303. 

[Reprinted in the Collection des Economistes with an introduction and analytical 
table of contents by Professor Gonnard.] 


Prerson (N. G.). Les Revenus de l’Etat. Translated into 
French from the second Dutch edition by Louis Suret. Paris: Giard 
& Briére. 1913. Pp. 886. 12 fr. 


[This is taken from the fourth book of Pierson’s Political Economy, which has 
recently appeared in an English translation. ] 
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SeLicMAN (E. R. A.). L’Impét sur le Revenu. Translated into 
French by William Oualid. Paris: Giard & Briére. 1913. Pp. 
xii+ 842. 15 fr. 


Waener (A.) and Derre(H.). Traité de la Science des Finances : 
Histoire de l’Impét depuis |’Antiquité jusqu’é nos jours. Vol. IL.: 
Depuis l’antiquité jusqu’é 1815. Translated into French by E. 
Bouché-Leclereq. Vol. II.: Depuis 1815 jusqu’’ 1910. Translated 
into French by Louis Couzinet. Paris: Giard & Briére. 1913. 
Pp. x+827+871. 24 fr. 

[This completes, in five volumes altogether, the French edition of Professor 
Wagner’s Finanzwissenschaft. The two volumes, referred to above, have been 
translated from a recent German edition, which had been brought up to date by the 
author with the assistance of Dr. Deite.] 


German 


ApLeR (Karu). Kapitalzins und Preisbewegung. Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1918. Pp. vii+48. 1.20 marks. 

[Bohm-Bawerk, the ‘‘ Productivity ” Theory of interest, the relation between 
the value of the Produkte and the Produktivgiiter, etc. ] 

Picut (WERNER). Toynbee Hall und die Englische Settlement- 
Bewegung: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der sozialen Bewegung in 
England. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1913. Pp. xi+217. 5 marks. 

[Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, ix. To be reviewed.] 

Sanp (E. W.). Die Ursachen der Teuerung. Munich: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1918. Pp. vi+58. 1.50 marks. 


ltalian 


BatTIsTELLA (C.). Il concetto di reddito in economia, in finanza 
e nel diritto finanziario. Rovigo: Tipografia Sociale. 1918. 


Mascr (G.). I concetto e la definizione del reddito. Napoli: 
Pierro. 1918. 


Pautuortino (R.). I paesi nuovi nel loro procedere economico. 
Ancona: Puccini. 1918. 


Sack (A.). The Peasant Land Bank in Russia, 1888-1910. 
Moscow. 1911. Pp. xii+607. 
{In Russian. ] 


SAMADDAR (JoGINDRA Natu). Elements of Political Economy (in 
Bengali). 

[With an introduction by Prof. B.N. Sen. Professor Samaddar’s book claims 
to be ‘‘ the first of its kind in the Bengali language.” It is primarily intended for 
Indian B.A. students. To be reviewed. ] 


Water (G. A.). The Problem of Social Economy. The Author: 
Yungaburra, North Queensland. 1913. Pp. 91. 

{Reprinted from the “Tableland Examiner,” Atherton, North Queensland. 
This brochure, on the first principles of economic social organisation, not without 
reference, however, to recent Australian land legislation, shows considerable 
ability and power of economic reasoning. ] 











